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THE EFFECT OF NOXIOUS AGENTS ON CREATINE, 
CREATININE, CHLORIDE AND WATER EXCRETION 

By J. S. L. BBOWE, S. KABADY ajsTj H. SELYE 

From the University Clinic, Royal Ticioria Hospital, and the 
Department of Anatomy, Histology and Embryology, 

McGill University, Montreal, Canada 

(Received 1 February 1939) 

Pkeyioxjs observations [Selye, 19376, 1938 a] have sbovm that exposure 
to various non-specific noxious agents elicits a syndrome vrith cbarac- 
teristic morpb.ological and cbenfical alterations. These changes are largely 
independent of the specific nature of the noxious agent used. They have 
been divided into stages, i.e. those of “alarm”, “resistance” and 
“exhaustion”. 

Among the chemical changes characteristic of the “alarm” reaction 
/are a decrease in the rrhole blood chlorides accompanied by a transitory 
^increase followed by a decrease in blood sugar. In the stage of “resist- 
ance” both blood sugar and blood chlorides are above normal, while in 
the stage of “exhaustion” fatal hypoglycaemia may ensue which may 
or may not be accompanied by hypochloraemia [Selye, 19386], The 
haematocrit value is usually high and the blood volume low during the 
first and third stages, while during the second stage the haematocrit 
value tends to be below and the blood volume above normal [Selye, 
19386, 1938c; Selye & Eogfia, 1938]. The effect on the excretion of 
ingested water has so far only been investigated in the first stage during 
which it was found to be subnormal [Hewlett & Browne, 1937; Karady, 
Browne & Selye, 1938]. 

It seemed of interest, in view of the above-mentioned findings, to 
study the water and chloride during all three stages and at the same time 
to follow the creatine and creatinine excretion, especially in view of the 
fact that an increased urinary elimination of the latter metabolites is 
generally regarded as an indicator of increased cell decomposition and 
has frequently been observed under the influence of wasting diseases 
[Schittenhelm & BiiMer, 1935; Gabrielli, 1935]. 
rn. xevn. 
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Methods 

Female rats of a “hooded” strain were used. They weighed 160-180 g. 
at the beginning of the experiment. 

The effect on water excretion was measured by administering 10 c.c. 
of tap water by means of a stomach tube. The animal was placed in a 
metabolism cage and no food or water was given. Twenty-four hours 
after the administration of the tap water the amoimt of urine excreted 
was measured. The excretion of chlorides in the urine was measured by 
the method of Rusznyak [1920] and expressed as mg. chloride per 24 hr. 
The creatinine was determined by means of a modification of the 
Folin-Wu method using the Evelyn photoelectric colorimeter [Evelyn, 
1936]. The creatine was determined by the usual method of conversion 
to creatinine and subtraction of the preformed from the total creatinine 
value. These results were also expressed as mg. excreted per 24 hr. 

The noxious agents used were cold, muscular exercise and formalde- 
hyde injections, as previous work had shown that aU these agents were 
effective for the purpose in view. The animals exposed to cold were 
placed continuously for the whole length of the experiment in a re- 
frigerator having a temperature of 2-5° C. They were also kept in the 
refrigerator during the period of urine collection. The group performing 
muscular exercise ran for a period of 1 hr. twice daily in drum cages 
(diam. 12 in., speed 18-20 rev. per min .). During the 24 hr. of urine 
collection the animals were not exercised. The group treated with 
formaldehyde received two subcutaneous injections of 0-6 c.c. of a 4 % 
formaldehyde solution daily throughout the experiment. 

Results 

The figures summarize the results obtained. Eight animals were used 
in each experimental group, except in the last two determinations in the 
formaldehyde group in which only six were used. The values given in the 
figures are average ones. The formaldehyde experiment was discontinued 
at the end of forty days owing to the development of cutaneous necroses. 

The fact that treatment with aU three stimuli did actually elicit the 
three-stage reaction expected was confirmed by autopsy in a few animals 
during the course of each experiment. This revealed, among other 
morphological signs, the formation of the very characteristic gastro- 
intestinal ulcers and the presence of an enlarged adrenal cortex showing 
loss of Hpoid granules during the first and third stages while no such 
changes were seen during the second stage. 
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The zeio colimms in the figures represent the average of nine^- 
five determinations on normal control animals given 10 c.c. of ^ater by 
stomach tube and kept rdthont food and -n-ater for 21 hr., but otherwise 
untreated. In all the experiments three normal controls were run mtb 
the treated groups each time a determination was done. It was found 
that repeating the procedure of giving water and collecting the urine on 
the same control animals had no significant effect on the results. 'Hiese 
columns therefore represent the average of all the control animals 

Water excretion 


cxJStbr. 



Cold Exercise Formaldehyde 


Fig. 1. The effect of exposure to cold and mnscnlar exercise and of Enbcntaneons injections 
of fonaaldehxde npon the excretion of ingested leater. 

regardless of the experimental group with which they were run. In the 
control group all the ingested water is excreted at the end of 24 hr. 20 mg. 
is the average figure for chloride excretion, 7-6 mg. for total creatiaiue, 
of which 2-5 mg. is creatine. 

Fig, 1 shows the effect of the three stimnli on the urine output. It 
will be seen that the excretion of water falls below normal at first 
reaching its lowest point after 24^48 hr., as has been previously reported. 
Then it increases again, teaching a maximum between the 8th and 12th 
day of the experiment. In the groups exposed to cold and muscular 
exercise it reaches the normal value and in the formaldehyde ponp it 
rises above normal. After this the output falls progressively to the end 
of the experiment. 
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Fig. 2 shows the effect on. chloride excretion. The total chloride output 
runs roughly parallel to that of water, falling to a low level at about 
24—48 hr., rising again to a maximuni at about 12 days and fa lling 
again progressively to the end of the experiment. However, the fall in 
chloride output is relatively greater than that of water. This leads to a 
marked decrease in chloride concentration in the first and third stages. 
The normal concentration is 200 mg. per 100 c.c. At the first low point 
the values are 82, 87 and 48 mg. in the cold, muscular exercise and 


ingf24 hr. 



Fig. 2. The effect of exposure to cold and musoular exercise and of subcutaneous injeotionfl 
of formaldehyde upon urinary excretion of chloride. 


formaldehyde treated groups respectively. At the maximum about the 
twelfth day the concentration is at or slightly above the normal level 
and at the end of the experiment the values in the same groups are 76, 
64 and 63 mg. per 100 c.c. 

The effect of cold, musctilar exercise and formaldehyde on the ex- 
cretion of creatine and creatinine is shown in Fig. 3. Under the influence 
of these stimuli the total creatinine excretion rises. This rise is due whoUy 
to an increase in creatine excretion (shown by the black columns in the 
figure), while the preformed creatinine value remains unchanged or 
decreases slightly. The maximum point of this increase occurs 24-48 hr. 
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aft«r tte beginning of the exposure to’ the stimulus, that is during the 
first stage, as established by autopsy findings. The maximum appeared 
to be reached in 24 hr. in the group exposed to cold, in the other two 
groups it is reached on the second day, but the value for the second day 
was not determined in the case of the group exposed to cold. 

The creatine excretion falls thereafter, reaching a low level 1^16 
days after the beginning of the experiment. At this time it is definitely 
below the normal control value. The creatinine excretion also decreases 
from the average normal value of 5 mg. to one of about 3 mg. per 24 hr. 
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Cold Exercise Formaldehyde 

Fig. 3. The effect of exposure to cold and muscular exercise and of subcntaneoua injectionB 
of formaldehyde upon nrinary excictdon of creatine and creatinine. 

This period corresponds to the stage of “ adaptation” when the morpho- 
logical signs of the first stage have disappeared. After this the creatine 
excretion gradually rises agaiu as the stage of “exhaustion” develops. 
There is a slight increase in the creatinine excretion in the groups exposed 
to muscular exercise and formaldehyde, but it does not reach the normal 
value and in the group exposed to cold the creatinine excretion does not 
increase during this period. The creatine excretion at the end of the 
experiment is slightly above normal, but does not rise as high as it does 
during the 24—48 hr. period. 
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Disoussion 

With regard to the excretion of water Karady et al. [1938] stated 
that if, 24r hr. after an “alarm” reaetion is produeed by any stimnlus, 
the same or any other stimulus be given, the second stimulus not only 
fails to cause further water retention but actually increases urine output. 
The present experiments on the other hand show no such effect of the 
second stimulus during the 24r-48 hr. period. This difference in result may 
perhaps be explained by differences in the intensity of the stimulus used. 
For example, in the experiments of Karady ei al. the animals were exposed 
to cold for 12 hr., a 12 hr. rest period was allowed to elapse and the 
second stimulus was then given. In those pretreated with formaldehyde 
48 hr. were allowed to elapse between the first and second stimulus. 
In the present experiments exposure to cold was continuous and 
formaldehyde injections were given twice daily. The inverse response 
to a second stimulus reported in the previous paper has only been 
observed if relatively mild stimub are nsed or if a rest period is allowed 
between the two stimuli. 

Bodansky & Duff [1936] have investigated the effect of cold (3-6° C.) 
on the output of creatine and creatinine. They find a rise in creatine 
excretion. Their experiments differed from ours in that the animals 
received food and water throughout the experiment and no water was 
given by stomach tube. 

The experiments reported in this communication give further support 
to the conception that the characteristic changes observed during 
adaptation are probably produced through some “common pathway”, 
otherwise it would be very difficult to explain why entirely different 
agents produce similar results. 

The fact that in anaphylaxis different agents may likewise elicit the 
same results led to similar considerations concerning the latter syndrome 
and later observations proved to the satisfaction of most specialists in 
that field that the characteristic symptoms of anaphylaxis are due to 
histamine liberation. The possibility that the common pathway in the 
general adaptation syndrome may also be due to the liberation of some 
tissue hormone, possibly histamine, has been considered in previous 
publications. Experiments to clarify this point are now under way. 

SUMMABY 

Experiments in the rat show characteristic changes in the excretion 
of water, chloride and creatine during adaptation to various noxious 
stimuli. These changes appear to be independent of the specific nature of 
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the agents to which adaptation occurs and may therefore be regarded 
as biochemical signs of the adaptive process as such. 

The non-adapted animal, just as the animal completely exhausted by 
continuous exposure, responds to damaging agents such as cold, excessive 
muscular exercise or toxic doses of formaldehyde with a decrease in the 
excretion of water and chlorides and of concentration of chlorides in the 
urine and with a marked increase in the urinary elimination of creatine. 
The animal optimally adapted to the above-mentioned stimuli on the 
other hand shows a rise in the excretion of water and chloride towards or 
slightly above the normal level and a decrease of creatine and creatinine 
elimination below this level. 

These experiments confirm the conception that during adaptation the 
organism responds in a characteristic manner, and that the symptoms 
and signs of this response are determined mainly by the intensity of the 
stimulus and the degree of adaptation which the organism has acquired 
to this stimulus. 

The authors wish to acknowledge with gratitnde the valuable technical assistance of 
Miss E. Perranlt. 
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THE QUICK COMPONENT OF NYSTAGMUS 

By a. K. MoUNTYKE, Liston Wilson Fdlow 
From the DepartmeTit of Surgery, University of Sydney 

{Received 20 February 1939) 

The swift return movement of the eye in ocular nystagmus, suggesting 
by its briskness the sudden release of a spring, is in striking contrast with 
the initial slow deviation. Because of this difference, and because a 
certain degree of narcosis will abolish the quick twitch without affecting 
the slow phase, the beUef has arisen that the two components of nystagmus 
are subserved by quite different nervous mechanisms. It is now estab- 
lished that the impulses responsible for the slow deviation travel from the 
vestibular nuclei to the nuclei of the third, fourth and sixth cranial 
nerves via the posterior longitudinal bundle, the vestibulo-mesencephalic 
tract and possibly by other pathways in the substantia reticularis 
[de N6, 1933; Lbwenstein, 1937]. Until recently, there has been much 
difference of opinion as to the centres for the quick component, the 
suggested sites including the cerebral cortex [Bartels, 1910; Meyers, 1926], 
the thalamus [Wilson & Pike, 1912], the pons [Bdrdny, 1906], the primary 
vestibular nuclei [Spiegel, 1929], and the substantia reticularis [de N6, 
1933]. Most authorities now agree, however, that the rapid phase arises 
below the level of the oculomotor nucleus and outside the vestibular 
nuclei. But apart from the position of the “centre” for the quick 
component, there is another question of interest, namely, the origin of 
the rhythm of normal nystagmus. Is this motor rhythm a purely 
labyrinthine reflex, or is it controlled also by proprioceptive discharge 
from the eye muscles? Certainly each quick phase appears to be a 
compensatory movement, restoring the eyes approximately to the 
position from which the slow phase had displaced them. It is reasonable 
to consider the possibility that the quick component is a secondary 
reflex, set up when afferent endings in the orbit are stimulated by the 
mechanical changes comprising the slow component. This explanation 
was first given by Bartels [1911], and is at first sight attractive. The 
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extrinsic ocular muscles are known to be ricbly supplied with sensory 
endings [Tozer & Sherrington, 1910; WooUard, 1931]. It may well be 
imagined that stretch or contraction of these muscles during the slow 
deviation might set up afferent impulses eapable of refiexly evoking a 
compensatory twitch, thus producing the rapid phase. Experimental 
proof of this hypothesis is difhcult to obtain, because it has been shown 
that nearly all the afferent fibres supplying the ocular muscles run in the 
same nerve-trunks as the motor fibres, that is, in the third, fourth and 
sixth cranial nerves [Tozer & Sherrington, 1910; lYooUard, 1931; 
Tarkhan, 1933], Tozer & Sherrington state: “the fifth nerve may send a 
few fibres to the muscles in the orbit, but this supply in the rabbit, cat and 
monkey is insignificant in amount”. Hence it is impossible to cut the 
afferent nerve fibres supplying the ocular muscles without severing the 
motor fibres as well, de Kleyn [1921] tried to overcome this difficulty by 
paralysing the proprioceptive endings with novocaine. In a decerebrate 
rabbit, he cut all the nerves to the oeular muscles except the sixth nerve 
on one side. The movements of the innervated lateral rectus were 
recorded on a kymograph. Caloric stimulation of one or other labyrinth 
produced contractions and relaxations of the muscle corresponding to the 
phases of nystagmus which would have occurred had the animal been 
intact. Finally, de Kleyn tajected novocaine into the muscle, in the hope 


that the sensory endings would be paralysed before the motor. He argued 
that if the quick component depends on impulses from the periphery, 
there would be a period during which the muscle would show only the 
slow phase, the quick twitch having been abolished by paralysis of the 
afferent fibres from the muscle. In his experiments no such interval 


occurred, however; instead, after a short period of unchanged activity, 
all movement in the muscle ceased. Most authorities consider that tl^ 


observation disproves Bartels’ theory of the “muscular” origin of the 
rapid phase, but, though de Kleyn’s findings are most suggestive, they 
can hardly be regarded as conclusive. It may well be doubted that an 
iniection of novocaine into a muscle will paralyse every afferent fibre 
before affecting the motor fibres; certainly there is no way of proving 
whether this occurs. Thus de Kleyn’s conclusions rest on a supposition, 
which may or may not be correct. Referring to this experiment. Maxwell 
[1923] writes: . .it does not appear to the writer to furnish positive 
proof of the central origin of both sets of impulses.” Another doubt 
concerning the possible proprioceptive origin of the quick component has 
been expressed by Creed [1930]. The retractor bulbi muscle, found in most 
lower mammals, but not in primates, consists of four slips inserted 
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behind the recti muscles on the equator of the eyeball. Dusser de Barenne 
& de Kleyn [1928] have shown that these sHps can produce nystagmus 
after aU the other eye-muscles have been cut. The retractor hulbi is 
supplied mainly by the third nerve, though the sixth nerve sends some 
fibres to the lateral sHp. Creed Tmtes: “As a result of this discovery, it 
may perhaps be doubted how complete was the paralysis of all proprio- 
ceptive endings in contracting muscles when de Kleyn. . .apphed novo- 
caine to the isolated external rectus muscle.” It is clear that further 
evidence is required before the question can be regarded as settled. To 
supply that evidence has been the aim of the present investigation. 

Method 

It is obvious that to be certain of e limin ating the effect of aU afferent 
endings in the extrinsic ocular muscles, the third, fourth and sixth nerves 
must be cut on both sides, a procedure which necessarily interrupts the 
entire motor pathway to these muscles. Hence there can be no mechanical 
changes available for recording during nystagmus. Fortunately, valve 
amplification gives us a method of recording the nervous activity 
responsible for nystagmus, even when the ocular muscles are disconnected 
from the brain stem. By placing electrodes on the central stump of one 
of the severed nerves, one can detect the motor impulses which would 
have produced the changes in muscle tension corresponding to the 
different phases of nystagmus had their whole pathway been intact. By 
this means, conclusive evidence may be obtained of the effect on nystag- 
mus of the eye-muscle afferents. Cats were used throughout this in- 
vestigation. Some preliminary experiments were made to determine the 
feasibility of recording action-potentials in the nerves to the ocidar 
muscles. Filaments of the sixth nerve in the orbit were found to be the 
most suitable fibres for the purpose. The procedure of each experiment 
was as follows. Under ether anaesthesia, tracheotomy was performed, 
and the tracheal canmda connected to an automatic anaesthetic machine 
which maintained indefinitely the desired depth of ether narcosis. A 
transverse incision was then made across the vault of the skull, extending 
on each side to the lateral commissure of the eyehds. The temporal 
muscles were detached and turned down, after which an opening was made 
in the skull on each side, corresponding roughly to the area of attachment 
of the temporal muscle. After opening the dura, the frontal and temporal 
lobes were gently elevated until a clear view was obtained of the third 
and fourth nerves, which were then cut on each side. Cutting the oculo- 
motor nerve produced, of course, pupiUary dilatation and divergent 
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sqtimt. I'fext, tbe boiiy and caitdaginons lateial ^alls of tKe orbits were 
removed. The recti and obliqui muscles were defined and cut, and the 
four slips of the retractor bulbi muscle were isolated and dimded os far 
hack in the orbit as possible. The optic nerves and ophthalmic artenes 
were ligated and cut and the eyeballs removed. Each sixth nerve was 
then isolated at its entrance into the orbit; one was left intact, with a 
loop of thread round it for identification, the other was followed to its 
termination in the lateral rectus. One of its terminal filaments was 
selected for recording and secured at its distal end with a fine silk ligature, 
then all connexions of the nerve with the muscle were severed. The head 
was clamped in a steel fixation frame in such a position that the lateral 
semicircular canals were approximately vertical, with the ampullae 
uppermost (i.e. with the head extended sixty degrees from its normal 
posture). In this position caloric stimulation of the labyrinth produces 
horizontal nystagmus. The grid lead from the amplifier was connected to 
the nerve filament under examination. The electrode consisted of a piece 
of silver-chloride coated silver wire, bent at the end into a hook which 
passed through a loop of Ringer-soaked thread surrounding the nerve 
filament. In some cats, the filament was long enough to be connected 
to both electrodes; in others, however, the available length of nerve 
would only permit the attachment of the grid electrode. The earthed lead 
in these cases was attached to the steel fixation apparatus, so making 
difiFose contact with the zygomatic arches and the vault of the skull. The 
amplifier consisted of four battery-operated triodes, resistance-capacity 
coupled, leading to a power pentode with a maximum output of 7-7 "W. 
which was able to operate simultaneously a dynamic loudspeaker and 
a Matthews oscillograph. The power unit was operated from the 240 V. 
A.C. mains by means of a transformer, a rectifying valve and suitable 
smoothing devices. Withtheamplifieratone-halfitsmaximumsensitivity, 
a rectangular input potential of lOpY. gave an oscillograph deflexion of 
8 mm. falling to half its initial value in 0-05 sec. Most of the records were 
taken with the amplifier at one-half or one-quarter sensitivity. The 
Reparation and the battery-operated stages of the amplifier were placed 
in a large earthed cage of fine wire-netting, to eliminate electrical inter- 
ference. After listening to and recording the nerve-impulses associated 
with each phase of nystagmus produced by irrigation of one or other ear 
with hot or cold water, the intact sixth nerve was lifted up by its thread 
loop and cut. thus interrupting all the remaining motor fibres and almost 
all possible sensory pathways between the brain stem and the extrinsic 
ocular muscles. This procedure was carried out without disturbing the 
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electrodes or switcliiiig off tlie amplifier. The nerve discharges were again 
examined during labyrinthine stimulation to see if any change had 
occurred. Each animal was examined post-mortem to verify the com- 
pleteness of the nerve section. 

In a few instances, the mechanical changes in the inneirvated lateral 
rectus were recorded on the same sensitive paper as the action potentials 
in the opposite sixth nerve, by means of a fight optical torsion myograph. 
In the upper record of PI. I, Fig. 1 A, B, a contraction of the muscle produces 
an upstroke. In Fig. lA there is slow contraction followed by quick 
relaxation. In Fig. 1 B there is quick contraction and slower relaxation. 
The lower records of Fig. 1 A, B show the motor impulses in the nerve. 
Superimposed on the steady stream of impulses there are bursts of 
impulses in Fig. 1 A which are synchronous with the quick component of 
the nystagmus. In Fig. IB the muscle contracts during the quick 
component and the discharge of impulses in the opposite sixth nerve is 
synchronously diminished. 

Kesults 

No attempt was made to analyse m detail the nerve action potentials, 
but the following observations were made, relying as much on the 
auditory information provided by the loudspeaker as on the oscillograph 
records : 

(1) With theanimal under fightethernarcosis, there was presentatonio 
discharge in all the nerves examined (record A, PI. II, Fig. 2). The action 
potentials were of the order of 5-15/xV., and occurred at a frequency 
varying from 60 to 160 per sec. Since most of the nerve preparations 
contained a hundred or so fibres, this, of course, gives no indication of 
the impulse frequency in individual nerve fibres. The tonic discharge 
diminished or disappeared when the animal was deeply narcotized. This 
observation, and the disappearance of the impulses upon the death of the 
nerve, furnish strong evidence of their physiological origin. During the 
preliminary experiments, it was noticed that the tonic discharge in a 
sixth nerve connected to its muscle seemed to be no greater than the 
discharge present after severing the nerve distally. Thus it would appear 
that the tone of the extrinsic eye muscles, unfike that of other skeletal 
muscles, is very little influenced by proprioceptive impulses arising in 
the muscles themselves. On the other hand, labyrinthine stimulation 
invariably affected the tonic discharge even when narcosis was too deep 
for nystagmus to appear. Irrigation of the ipsilateral ear with cold water 
increased the frequency and intensity of the discharge; more and more 
groups of fibres began discharging until the noise in the loudspeaker 
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Fig. 1. Electrical actiTity in the left sixth nerve of a cat, photographed together with 
movements of the right lateral rectus muscle (the upper curve in each case) . Contraction 
of the muscle produces an upstroke in the records, which read from left to right. 

A. Nystagmus with the quick component to the left. Each quick relaxation of tho 
right lateral rectus is associated with a burst of impulse in the left sixth nerve. During 
each slow contraction of tho muscle, the discharge of impulses gradually diminishes. 

B. Nystagmus with the quick component to the right. Each quick twitch of the right 
lateral rectus muscle is accompanied by a period of inhibition of tho impulse-stream in 
the left sixth nerve. As the muscle relaxes, the discharge of impulses swells up to its 
full intensity. C. Control record of spontaneous n 3 stagmus with the quick component 
to the left, taken after killing the left sixth nerve with other. In spite of large excursions 
of tho muscle, no associated electrical activity appears in the nerve, (Bromide jjaper 
moving at 2-3 cm./sec.) 
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Fig. 2. Motor impulses in the right sixth nerve of a cat. A. Tonic discharge of impulses. 
B. “Nystagmus” to the right, showing quick component impulse-hursts (camera 
speed 0-2 cm./sec.). C. The same, photographed at a slower speed (2-3 cm./sec.). 
D. “Nystagmus” to the left, showing periods of diminished discharge corresponding 
to quick movements of the eyes to the left (eamera speed 6-2 cm./sec.). E. The same, 
photographed with the hromide paper moving at 2-3 cm./sec. These patterns of electrical 
activity in the sixth nerve are characteristic of normal nystagmus, and undergo no 
change when all the nerves to the ocular muscles have been severed. All the records 
read from loft to right. 
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became almost deafening and buzzing sounds indicated tbe presence of 
fibres discharging at high frequency. At this stage, irrigation of the same 
ear vrith hot n-ater rapidly reduced the discharge to the discrete sounds 
of a few fibres firing at a slow rate. In some experiments, spontaneous 
nystagmus appeared when narcosis was very light, and often continued 
for several minutes. The nerve impulses associated with this spontaneous 
nystagmus were no different from those occurring during induced 
nystagmus. 

(2) The impulses in the sixth nerve during nystagmus were quite 
characteristic. Irrigation of the right ear with hot water would normally 
produce a n5^agmus with the slow phase to the left followed by a quick 
twitch to the right, that is to say, relaxatiou followed by rapid contrac- 
tion in the right lateral rectus muscle. With the right sixth nerve con- 
nected to the amplifier, irrigation with hot water first produced a diminu- 
tion in the frequency and amplitude of the tonic discharge corresponding 
to relaxation, followed by a lond burst of discharges corresponding to the 
quick twitch (Fig. 2B, C). The repetition of the cycle produced a series 
of bursts composed of synchronous volleys of impulses rather like those 
occurring in the phrenic nerve, except that each burst began abruptly 
and ended more gradually. At first there was only a slight tonic discharge 
between bursts, but as the effect of the irrigation passed off, the bursts 
themselves became smaller and less frequent, whilst the tonic discharge 
swelled up to its usual intensity. 

Irrigation of the right ear with cold water would normally produce 
nystagmus with the quick twitch to the left, that is to say, slow contrac- 
tion of the right lateral rectus followed by rapid relaxation. With the 
right sixth nerve connected to the amplifier, irrigation with cold water 
produced an increase in the amplitude and frequency of tbe tonic dis- 
charge representing the slow deviation of the eyes to the right. The 
augmented stream of impulses was then broken by a series of brief 
interruptions corresponding to the periods of relaxation of the muscle 
during the quick twitch to the left (Fig. 2D, E). This continued until the 
effect of the cold irrigation began to wane, whereupon the periods of 
inhibition became smaller and less frequent and were finally submerged 
in the tonic discharge. These changes in the action potentials corre- 
sponding to the quick aud slow phases of nystagmus occurred as described 
only when the animal was lightly narcotized. With deeper anaesthesia, 
the bursts of impulses or periods of inhibition representing the quick 
component failed to appear, although there was no change in the 
augmentation or diminution of the tonic discharge during Irrigation 
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corresponding to the slow phase. The slow component (tonic discharge) 
was abolished only by very deep narcosis. 

(3) After cutting the intact sixth nerve, that is, the last sensorimotor 
pathway to the ocular muscles, the nystagmus action potentials were 
exactly the same as before. No detectable change occurred in the bursts 
of impulses or periods of inhibition representing the quick phases of 
nystagmus. In several instances, the intact sixth nerve was severed while 
nystagmic impulses in its fellow were being amplified, yet no alteration in 
the quick component impulse-bursts was ever detected during or after 
the procedure. Out of seven full experiments, five gave unmistakably 
the results just described. Labyrinthine stimulation could be repeated 
any number of times, always with the same effect. The other two experi- 
ments were not so clear-cut, because the results were not consistent. 
Although the usual variations in the tonic discharge occurred, the quick 
component impulse-bursts could be obtained only with the first few 
irrigations. However, the fact that there had been some quick component 
impulse-bursts after severance of all the nerves to the ocular muscles 
gives these two experiments some value, especially when taken in 
conjunction with the other results. It is possible that fatigue of or 
damage to the brain stem was responsible in these cases for the failure 
of normal “nystagmus” to appear after the first few irrigations. 

Discussion 

These observations place beyond doubt the truth of de Kleyn’s 
assertion that the afferent endings in the ocular muscles play no essential 
part in normal nystagmus. In our experiments, aU the efferent fibres and 
nearly all the afferent fibres were interrupted by cutting the third, fourth 
and sixth nerves on both sides. Even supposing that there were other 
significant sensory pathways from these muscles, they could have had 
no effect on the “nystagmus” in our preparations, because the necessary 
severance of aU motor pathways prevented the occurrence of any muscle 
movements which might have stimulated proprioceptive endings. The 
retractor bulbi muscle slips were removed, and therefore need not be 
considered, even if some of their nerve-supply had escaped section when 
the third and sixth nerves were cut. It is quite clear, then, that the 
rhythmic phase alteration seen in normal nystagmus is entirely central 
in origin and could occur normally in the absence of any information from 
the eye muscle proprioceptors. Further, this information appears to be 
unnecessary for coordination of the different extrinsic eye muscles during 
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nystagnma. The behavioTii of action potentials in the s^h nerve during 
nystagmus affords a striking illustration of the principle of reciprocal 
innervation. The gaps in the stream of impulses during nystagmus av;ay 
from the side of the nerve under examination, and the fading of the tonic 
discharge uith nystagmus of opposite direction shovr that reciprocal 
relaxation of the eye muscles does not depend on guidance from sensory 
endings therein. 

It is interesting to note that the tonic discharge in the sixth nerve 
undergoes no apparent diminution when the nerve is severed distally. 
Thus it seems that the tonus of the eye muscles is not much influenced by 
the activity of their proprioceptive endings. Indeed, it would not be 
advantageous to the organism if the eye muscle tonus were constantly 
being altered by stretch reflexes, for the primary purpose of these muscles 
is not to keep constant the relation of the eye to the head, but to maintain 
as far as possible an unchanged visual field, until the cerebral cortex 
compels them to direct the eye elsewhere. Hence it is not surprising to 
find that the eye muscle tonus is determined chiefly by impulses from the 
ampullae of the semicircular canals and perhaps from other parts of the 
labyrinths [Lowenstein, 19S6, 19S7 ; Lowenstein & Sand, 1936], from the 
muscles, tendons and joints of the neck, and from the cerebral cortex. 
These impulses play on the third, fourth and sixth nerve nuclei in the 
brain stem. 

Tozer & Sherrington have suggested that the function of the many 
delicate sensory endings in the extrinsic ocular muscles and tendons is to 
inform the cerebral cortex of the position of the eyes relative to the head. 
These authors have shown that one is stUl conscious of the position of the 
eyes in a dark room with the cornea and conjunctiva cocainized on both 
sides. The position in the brain stem of the cells responsible for the quick 
phase of nystagmus remains obscure, except that it hes below the level of 
the third nerve nuclei and outside the primary vestibular nuclei. Lorente 
de N6 regards nystagmus as being a rhythmic reflex analogous to the 
scratch reflex. When the labyrinth is stimulated, the primary vestihrdat 
nuclei discharge a continuous series of impulses which reach not only the 
eye muscle nuclei , causing the slow component, but also certain neurones 
in the leticnlar substance. These neurones can discharge only inter- 
nuttently, being refractory until the vestibnlar impnlses bxdld np by 
recruitment the threshold excitatory state. With each discharge of 
mpuises from these neurones, a quick reversal of the slow phase is pro- 

uced. Tins conception of the mechanism of nystagmus seems to offer the 
best explanation of the known facts. 
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SUMMABY 

1. Action potentials in the sixth cranial nerve have been studied, by 
means of an amplifier and Matthews oscillograph. 

2. Under light ether narcosis, a tonic discharge of impulses was 
present in all the nerves examined. No change could be detected in the 
tonic discharge after cutting the nerve distally. 

3. The motor impulses in the sixth nerve accompanying both phases 
of horixontal nystagmus were found to be characteristic. 

4. After cutting the third, fourth and sixth nerves on both sides, and 
extirpating the retractor bulbi muscles, labyrinthine stimulation still 
produced in the central stump of the sixth nerve motor impulses 
characteristic of normal nystagmus. 

6. These experiments, therefore, show beyond doubt the truth of 
de Eileynh contention that the rhythm of normal nystagmus is entirely 
central in origin and is independent of impulses from the ocular muscles. 
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THE BLOOD FLOW THROUGH MUSCLE 
DURING SUSTAINED CONTRACTION 

By H. BABCROFT aijd J. L. E. MILLEN 

From the Physiological Laboratory, Queen’s University, Belfast 

{Received 8 June 1939) 

Xi is gsnstaily agneed that the rate of the hlood flovr thiough contracted 
skeletal muscle has an important bearing on the chemical processes 
proceeding in that tissue and on the cause of fatigue. Nevertheless, the 
evidence regarding the effect of a strong prolonged contraction on the 
local hlood flow is still conflicting. Recent experiments by Rein, Mertens 
& Schneider [1935], Kramer & Quensel [1937] and Bulbring and Bum 
[1939] show that the vessels in the strongly stimulated muscle of the 
anaesthetized dog are widely dilated after the first J min. of contraction. 
This suggests that strongly contracted mammalian muscle receives a 
rich blood supply. There are, however, some reasons for thinking that 
strongly contracted human muscle does not do so. Dolgin & Lehmann 
[1930] found that arresting the circulation in the upper arm had no' effect 
on the maximum length of time for which a strong hand-grip could be 
exerted and concluded that strong contraction arrested the flow in the 
muscle. Grant [1938] measured the flow in a section of the forearm 
plethysmographically and found that the increase during 1 min. strong 
hand-grip was trivial in comparison -with that seen immediately after 
relaxation. 

The object of this paper is to give a further proof of the ischaemic 
nature of human muscle during strong contraction. 

It is seff-evident that the blood flow through a single human muscle 
can never be measured directly by any of the existing methods. Our 
method shares this disadvantage, but it has the advantage that it gives 
qualitative results concerning the blood flow through a single group of 
human muscles. 


PH. xcvn. 
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Pbinciple of method used to show increase in blood flow 

THROUGH THE PLANTAR FLEXORS OF THE HUMAN FOOT 

Increase in blood flow tkrougb sTrin exposed to air at ordinary room 
temperature raises skin temperature. This is the basis of methods for 
studying the skin circulation. The underlying principle is that the 
exposed skin is cooler than the blood entering it; a faster flow brings 
more heat from the depths of the body and the skin warms up. The 
principle may be put in a more general way as follows. If any relatively 
small part of the body is above or below general body temperature, 
increase in its blood supply will tend to bring its temperature nearer to 
body temperature. The essence of the method is the existence of an 
initial temperature difference between the part and its blood supply. 

Griitzner & Heidenhain [1878] appbed the principle to the study of 
muscle flow in anaesthetised animals. They produced the necessary 
temperature difference by skinning the leg; the underlying muscle cooled 
by exposure. 

Oiu: method is based on the same principle, adapted for showing an 
increase in the blood flow through the muscles of the calf of the human 
leg. 

Muscle temperature was measured thermoeleotricaUy, to the nearest 
0-02° C., 3-6 cm. below the skin. The temperature difference between the 
blood and the muscle was produced by immersing the leg, up to the knee, 
in water. By keeping the water at a suitable steady temperature, the 
temperature of the resting muscle could be brought to any desired steady 
level, above or below body temperature. 

The main difficulty was that during activity, variations in muscle 
temperature were caused by “heat production” as well as by blood flow. 
Careful controls were needed to avoid confusion. To see if a contraction 
increased the blood flow its effect on muscle temperature was recorded : 

1. When resting muscle temperature was above blood temperature, 
“hot” muscle: 

(а) With free circulation through the leg. 

(б) While the circulation was arrested by an inflated pneumatic 
cuff on the thigh. 

2. When resting muscle temperature was below blood temperature, 
“cold” muscle: 

(a) With free circulation through the leg. 

(b) While the circulation was arrested. 
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We concluded that the contraction had increased the flow through 
the muscle if, during its performance, muscle temperature approached 
the temperature of the blood entering it, that is, if it fell m 1 (a) and 
rose in 2 (a) and if, in addition, the temperature changes attributed to 
hyperaemia were absent when the contractions were made while the 
blood supply was arrested, 1 (b) and 2 (6). 


The suslained coiUractions used /or the study of the blood flow 

Owing to the relatively simple mechanics of the movement of the 
ahklejointthemusclesofthecalf oftheleg were once often experimented 
on to find the maximum force a human muscle could exert per sq. cm. 
of its physiological cross-section. To find this constant it was necessary, 
among other things, to determine the maximum force the gastrocnemius 
and soleuB could exert in a voluntary effort. In general the body was 
loaded with weights tfll a point came when the heels could only just be 
raised from the ground. The results given by Weber [1846], Koster 
[1868], Hermann [1898] and Reys [1915] agree fairly well that the 
limiting load is about 450 hg. That is, the muscles of each calf can exert 
on the ball of the foot a force of about 225 kg. They calculated that the 
pull on the AchiUes tendon was about three times as much, about 676 kg. 
— more than half a ton. 

These data have enabled us to express the strengths of the contractions 
we used as fractions of the maximal strength this group of muscles can 
exert voluntarily. This notation will have its value for comparing our 
results with those obtained on other muscles. 

As the gastrocnemius arises from the lower end of the femur it acts 
both as a flexor of the knee and a plantar flexor of the ankle. The knee 
joint was kept fully extended in all our sustained contractions so that 
the gastrocnemius exerted its puU from a standard position. 

The vascular changes were examined in contractions of four different 
strengths 0-3, 0*2, 0-1 and 0-05 maximal. 

To perform the strongest contraction, the 0-3 max., the subject stood 
on tiptoe, with the knee straight, on the leg m the water-bath (a dustbin). 
The body was just steadied with the tips of the fingers. The force on the 
ball of the foot was about 77 kg. (average of the body weights of the two 
subjects). 

For the 0-2, 0-1 and 0-05 max. ones the subject sat on a bicycle saddle 
fixed at a convenient height beside the water-bath and, keeping his knee 
straight, exerted a steady pressure with the baU of his foot on a stirrup 

2—2 
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which hung in the water near the bottom of the hath. The stirrup was 
attached to a suitably weighted lever. The actual forces exerted by the 
baU of the foot in these exercises were 46, 22-6 and 12-6 kg. respectively, 
according to the weight on the lever. 

The 0’3 and 0'2 max. contractions, and all contractions performed 
while the circidation was arrested, were kept up till intolerable discomfort 
forced the subject to give up. This meant that muscle temperature was 
recorded throughout, if we may use the phrase, the whole “physiological 
life” of these contractions — while the muscle passed from rest to physio- 
logical (but not necessarily chemical) exhaustion. 

The OT and 0'05 max. contractions were given up at and |^hr. 
respectively; no acute discomfort was felt. 

Rhythmic contractions 

Muscle temperature changes during gentle rhythmic work were also 
examined. The subject transferred the weight of his body from the ball 
of one foot to the baU of the other once every second. 


ExVERIMEOTAi 

Thirty-five experiments were done, each lasted on the average 6-6 hr., 
making a total of over 200 hr. muscle temperature observation. Protocols 
of typical experiments are showm in Table I. 

The authors usually took turns to act as subject. Occasionally 
Dr N. C. Hughes — and we are very grateful to him — acted instead. 

The experiment began in the morning. The dustbin, supported over 
a thermostatically controlled gas flame, was filled with water and the 
bath stirrer was started. The temperature of the water depended on 
whether resting muscle temperature, was to be above or below body 
temperature. The thermo junction was sterilized by dipping it in a test 
tube of bo ilin g water. The subject stood on a chair and supported most 
of his weight on the leg about to receive the jimction. The skin of the calf 
was shaved and washed ■with surgical spirit. The observer “scrubbed up ”. 
He threaded the sterile and carefully straightened thermojunction 'wires 
into a sterile “veterinary” 1^ in. Kecord mount bore 2 hypodermic 
needle (external diameter 1-6 mm.), and plunged the needle through the 
skin on the lateral or postero-Iateral surface of the subject’s calf deep 
in'to the muscle. In so doing he -took great care to avoid the main vessels 
and nerves of the leg running along the posterior border of the tibia. He 
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pushed the needle home till the hilt touched the skin. He now pulled the 
needle out of the leg leaving the wires in situ. To do this successfully the 
wires were kept pressing into the muscle while the needle was being 
pulled out. When the needle was out the junction usually lay 3-6 cm. 
below the skin. Th^ observer slipped the needle up the wires till it was 
several inches from the skin. He then bent the wires into a semicircle 
so that the needle could be laid flat on the skin near the puncture and 
fixed it to the skin with sticking plaster, so, if the wires were accidentally 
jerked during the experiment the strain was taken by the sticking plaster 
and the junction was not pulled out of the muscle. The wires were 
examined for kinks near the puncture, and if present, they were 
straightened out to ensure free movement through the skin and fascia 
during shortening and lengthening of the muscle. 

The subject sat down on a raised chair beside the dustbin and 
immersed the leg with the junction in it up to the knee. The leg stayed 
in the water for the rest of the experiment. The observer took the tem- 
perature of the room. He recorded the muscle temperature, generally 
every 10 min. He checked the temperature of the water, which remained 
all day within a few tenths of the desired figure. 

(а) In a “hot” muscle experiment, as Table I shows, the water was 
kept at about 42° 0. Muscle temperature rose asymptotically from about 
37° to about 39-5° in about 1^ hr., and then stayed almost constant, 
about 2-6° below the temperature of the water. It stabilized below the 
temperature of the water because the muscle was kept cool by the resting 
blood flow; arresting the circulation was soon followed by a slow steady 
rise in muscle temperature. 

(б) In a “cold” muscle experiment the water was kept at about 
32-5°. Muscle temperature stabilized very slowly, in 2-3 hr., at about 
34-0°, about 2° above the temperature of the water. (Arresting the 
circulation stopped the warming effect of the restmg flow and caused a 
slow fall in muscle temperature.) 

As soon as the temperature of the muscle had stabilized the subject 
did one of the exercises described earlier. In doing the exercise the subject 
hardly ever felt any pain due to the wires in his leg. During the exercise, 
and for several minutes afterwards, the observer recorded muscle tem- 
perature at J, ^ or 1 min, intervals. Then came a second long period of 
rest, with a light lunch, while muscle temperature settled down again. 
Then the circidation in the leg was arrested and, 2 min. later, the same 
exercise was repeated. 2 min, after the exercise the circulation was 
released and about an hour later the experiment fimshed. On some days 
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tte experiment lasted longer, anotlier of tte exercises rras done, first vatli 
the circulation free and later ■wliile it was arrested. After the experiment 
thelength of the wires withdrawnfrom the leg was measured. Occasionally 

the insulation was cracked, if so the wires were reramished before the 
next experiment (see below). 

Method Uitd /or armting the circulation. We are gratefol to Dr G. W. Pickering for the 
BpeciHcations of the 6i in. pneumatio thigh caff we used. As the esercL=es cansed contraction 
of the ttiiak muscles which might have protected the artery, to some extent, from the 
pressnre of the cuff, -we used a cuff pressure of 230 mm. Hg; it was thrown in from a 
reservoir. In some control experiments the leg was made bloodless by bandaging it from 
the toes to above the knee with a wide rubber bandage; the cuff on the thigh was then 
inflated and the bandage taken off. The skin was deadly pale, and, as the strongest of our 
exercises had no effect on the colour, we concluded that the arrest could be rehed upon to 
be effective in all our experiments. 

The discomfort caused by the cuff was usually quite negligible compared with that which 
came lower in the leg towards the end of the “physiological life*' of a contraction- 

Thermodectric mtlhod. hlost observers have used the hypodermic needle type of thermo- 
junction for human deep temperatures. Poged j_lff30^ took the temperature of the venous 
blood with a flexible wire thermojunction which he threaded through a hypodermic needle 
inserted into a vein in the ante-cubital fossa. We chose the flexible wire rather than the 
hypodermic needle because we thought it would be less likely to break, or cause pain or 
injure the contracting mnsde. Grant A Pearson p93S] independently adopted the same 
method- 

In our early experiments we were sometimes troubled because the observed temperature 
changed very suddenly at the beginning and end of contraction. This was traced to 
“junction shift". During contraction the muscle thickened from side to side and the 
anatomical relationships of the skin and muscle changed- If the wires were gripped more 
firmly by the skin and fascia than by the muscle the junction was drawn a little towards 
the surface of the muscle. As there was a temperature gradient of about 2’ C. between the 
muscle surrounding the junction and the surface of the leg, the movement of the junction 
brought it in contact with muscle at a slightly lower temperature and this caused an 
apparent change in muscle temperature. An equal and opposite temperature change 
occurred on relaiation as the junction slipped back to its original position. To fix the 
junction firmly in the muscle the last J in. of the wires was roughened so as to catch in 
the mnsde, and they were made as smooth as possible where they passed through the skin. 

Hai [1928] used thermoelectric apparatus with a sensitivity of about 10-*’ C. and 
found that if the junction was not insulated from contact with the tissue stray electrolytic 
caused errors. Grutzuer & Heidenhain [1878] stress the importance of perfect 
insulation, though their apparatus was only accurate to about 10-*’ C. Out apparatus was 
only accurate to about 0-02’ C., but we thought it easier to insulate the junctiou than to 
see whether lack of insulation caused error. 


The copper-constantan thermocouple was made as follows. The constantan [Eureka) 
wire was 0122 mm. in diameter and 3 m. long. Its resiatance was 120 fl, all that was 
necessary in the external circuit for critical damping. It was enamelled and double-cotton 
covered. The enamd insulated the wire from the water. Each of the two copper wires was 
2 m. long, 0-274 mm. in diameter. enameUed and double-cotton covered. The cotton was 
stripped off all the wires for about a foot from their ends. The junction to go into the muscle 
^ made as foDows. One of the copper wires was laid alongside the constantan wire with 
rts end level with the end of the constantan. The ends were put in a clamp fixed at the top 
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of a stand. A weight was hung on them about 6 in. under the clamp. This kept them 
parallel and in contact; they were then stuck together with several coats of Bakelite varnish. 
Downing [1935] has described the use of this varnish. The wires were then undamped and 
the ends, which had heen protected from the varnish by the clamp, were separated. The 
constantan was wound round the copper in a spiral of about 8 turns for i in. The ends 
were then cut off level, hard soldered, and varnished. The spiral near the junction provided 
the rough surface for the muscle to grip, and the part of the wires traversing the skin and 
fascia was smooth and fioe from twists. 

The constant-temperature junction was made by hard soldering the other end of the 
constantan wire to an end of the other copper wire, and va rnishing . It was fixed near the 
bulb of a thermometer placed in paraffin in a vacnnm flask in a gas-heated incubator kept 
at about 37° C. (an electrically heated incubator was tried but discarded because of stray 
E.M.r.’s in the thermocouple circuit). The thermometer was graduated in tenths of a degree, 
hundredths could be read by eye with a lens and device for avoiding parallax. 

The galvanometer was a Cambridge Scientific Instrument Co. d’Arsonval. Its sensitivity 
(when critically damped with an external resistance of 120 Cl) was 7-6 x 10“* V. per mm. at 
1 m. The internal resistance was 8-6 0 and period 2-4 sec. The working distance used was 1 m. 

The simple circuit consisted essentially of the galvanometer, an all-copper double-pole 
throw-over switch, a 120 Cl copper resistance and the thermocouple. By means of the 
switch the galvanometer could bo connected to the resistance for short-circuiting, or, to 
the couple for readings. 

The apparatus was carefully standardized by taking several readmgs at known junction 
temperature differences. The relative accuracy of the temperatures recorded was about 
0'02° C. 1° C. junction temperature difference caused a deflexion of about 60 mm. The 
recording time was about 3 sec., very little more than the period of the galvanometer. 

Bazett & MoGlone [1927] have shown that deep temperatures taken with a thermo- 
junction are generally a little too low, os a little of the heat of the tissue round the junction 
is conducted away along the leads. Analogous errors may have been present in our readmgs. 
As our conclusions are based on relative and not absolute temperature changes this possible 
source of error is irrelevant. 

Results 

In describing the results tve shall often speak of experiments on “ hot” 
and “cold” muscle, but it must be understood that muscle temperature 
■was never outside physiological limits. For example, in “vigorous exercise 
rectal 'temperature rises above what we shall caU “hot” and it drops 
below “cold” in a bare leg rested for an hour or so exposed to air at 
ordinary room temperature. 

In any given experiment we did not know for certain whether the 
junction was in the gastrocnemius or the soleus. J. L. E. M. judged from 
the direction in which he inserted the needle that the junction usually 
lay in H. B.’s soleus. H. B. thought he usually inserted the junction into 
J. L. E. M.’s gastrocnemius. Probably the temperature changes were 
examined many times in each muscle. Yet the changes caused by a given 
strength of contraction were always the same in these two subjects. We 
therefore think that a given strength of contraction caused similar 
temperature and vascular changes in both muscles. 
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Fig 1, diawn from data obtained in tbe typical e^enmente sboim 
in Table 1, sboira tbe changes in mnacle temperatuie during the actoa 
performance of the exercises. The top half shovrs the results for hot 
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Fig. 1. Change in muscle temperature during the performance of rhythmio work, if, and 
0-3, 0-2, 0-1 and 0-05 max. sustained contraction. • Exercise done -nith the cironlotion 
free, o Exercise done ivhile the circulation was arrested. 


muscle, resting temperature 39-5-40° C.; below are the results for “cold” 
muscle, resting temperature 34-34-5° C. The lines joining black dots show 
the temperature changes with the circulation fi:ee, those joining the circles 
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while it was arrested. In aU cases the exercise began at time “0”. The 
last point on each curve was taken just at the end of the exercise, when 
the subject said the discomfort was intolerable. With the circulation free, 
rhythmic work and weak static work (0-1 and 0"05 max.) could be kept 
up for so long that the end-point is not shown on the diagrams. Before 
the beginning of the exercise the temperature of the muscle had not 
changed by more than 0-05° C. during the previous 20 min. In any given 
exercise on “hot” or “cold” muscle the “circulation free” and “circula- 
tion arrested” curves are comparable, as the experiments were done on 
the same subject on the same day and with the junction in the same 
place in the calf. 

Rhythmic work may be considered first. The vascular changes during 
this type of exercise are described here partly to illustrate how the method 
works, as rhythmic work is known to increase muscle flow, and partly 
to show the contrast between the effects of rhythmic and strong static 
work. Fig. 1 shows the effect of rhythmic work on “hot” muscle with 
the circulation free. Immediately after the work began the muscle started 
to cool very quickly. This could hardly have been due to an endothermic 
chemical change. It was more probably due to a marked hyperaemia. 
The relatively cold blood rushing through the hot muscle cooled it. This 
was confirmed by the other control experiments. When the exercise was 
done with “hot” muscle while the circulation was arrested the muscle 
did not cool, therefore the blood flow was responsible for the cooling. 
When the exercise was done with “cold” muscle, and the circulation 
free, the muscle warmed up very quickly. This is exactly what would be 
expected if there had been a marked hyperaemia. The muscle would be 
warmed by the rush of relatively warm blood. This is checked by the 
fact that the rapid rise in temperature did not occur when the exercise 
was done on “cold” muscle while the circulation was arrested. 

Taking this evidence as a whole it amoimts to proof that the rhythmic 
work was accompanied by increase in muscle flow, as would be expected 
on general grounds. Barcroft & Kato [1916] have shown that short 
repetitive bursts of tetanic stimulation increased the flow through the 
dog’s gastrocnemius. 

Some further points may be added. The curves show that while the 
circulation was arrested the work could not be kept up for as long as 
6 min. With the circulation free it was kept up for 16 mia. quite easily 
and stopped before any distress was felt. Evidently the circulation plays 
a very important functional role in the performance of rhythmic work, 
as has already been shown by Lewis, Pickering & Rothschild [1931], As 
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mil be seen later tbe circnlation tbxongli muscle is of no functional 

importance in strong static ■work. . , , - •, 

The rise in muscle temperature during exercise with the circulation 
arrested is interesting though it is unnecessary, for the present purpose, 
to discuss its cause in detail, and we merely give the probable explanation. 
The principal factors concerned are (a) “heat production due to the 
rapid metabolism accompanying the activity, (b) the removal, by the 
arrest, of the thermal influence of the resting blood flow. Arresting the 
blood flow through “ hot” muscle removes the cooling effect of the resting 
flow so the muscle temperature gradually rises towards that of the water 
in the bath. Arresting the circulation in “cold” muscle stops a warm 
resting flow and the muscle begins to cool towards the water temperature. 
That is, in a “hot” muscle experiment the rise in temperature during 
exercise 'with the circulation arrested is due to “heat production” +heat 
entering the limb from the water. In a “cold” muscle experiment the 
rise in temperature is due to “heat production” —heat loss from the 
limb to the water. Ina “hot” muscle experiment the “heat production” 
is exaggerated, in a “ cold” one it is reduced. The same applies to the 
temperature changes in the other exercises performed during arrest, and 
it -will not be necessary to draw any further attention to this point. 

We may now turn to the results ohtained with the 0-3 and 0-2 max. 
sustained contractions, results which are entirely different feom those of 
rhythmic work. The two points sho'wn in Fig. 1 are : (a) during the exercise 
muscle temperature rose at practically the same rate in each “hot” or 
“cold” experiment whether the circulation was free or arrested — there 
was no e'ridence of hyperaemia. K the flow had stopped altogether 
du ri ng contraction the results would presumahly have been those seen 
in Fig. 1 ; we cannot be sure that the flow was brought to an absolute 
standstill, but it is certain that it did not rise much above the resting 
rate, which, in the experiments on cold muscle, must have been extremely 
small, say 1 c.c./lOO c.c. muscle [Giant & Pearson, 1938]. (b) All these 
exercises were kept up till the subject could bear them no longer. The 
"physiological life” of these contractions was the same whether the 
femoral vessels were patent or occluded, the blood flow through the 
muscle, if any , was of no functional significance. 

On the other hand, Fig. 1 shows that the results for the weaker 0-1 
and 0-05 max. contractions resembled those of rhythmic work. With the 
circi^tionfree a very distinct hyperaemia occurred during the exercises; 
the “phytiolopcal life” of these contractions was shortened by arrest' 
the hyperaemia had a functional value. 
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To sum up, 0'3 and 0-2 max. contractions of tte flexors of tlie foot 
are not aecompanied by byperaemia, tbe flow is probably arrested ia tbe 
muscle; 0-1 and 0-05 max. contractions and rhythmic work are accom- 
panied by marked hyperaemia. 

The vascular changes during the recovery period may be inferred from 
the muscle temperature changes during the first 3 min. after exercise, 
given in Table I. Very marked hyperaemia set in a few seconds after the 
0-3 and 0-2 max. contractions relaxed. On the other hand, the hyperaemia 
accompanying the 0-1 and 0-05 max. contractions and the rhythmic work 
did not become accentuated after the exercise. 

Table I shows the temperature changes during the first 3 m i n, 
following release of the circulation. Marked reactive hyperaemia always 
occurred. 

Discdssion 

The experiments just described establish the fact that a single group 
of human muscles, the plantar flexors of the foot, are almost or quite 
ischaemic during strong contraction (0-3 and 0-2 max.) and are markedly 
hyperaemic during weak contraction (0-1 and 0-05 max.). The facts are 
probably explained as follows. Anrep & v. Saalfeld [1935] and Grant 
[1938] have recently added to the evidence in favour of the liberation of 
vaso-dilator substances in active muscle. We attribute the hyperaemia 
during weak contraction mainly to the action of these metabolites. There 
seems to be only one possible explanation for the suppression of the 
hyperaemia dming strong contraction, namely, the compression of the 
potentially dilated vessels by the taut muscle fibres, and this is borne 
out by the immediate appearance of the hyperaemia a few seconds after 
the muscle relaxes. Conclusive evidence already exists to show that 
contracted muscle can impede the blood flow mechanically, both in man 
and in the dog [Lindhard, 1920 a, b; Anrep, 1935; Blramer & Quensel, 
1937; Grant, 1938]. The critical strength of contraction of the plantar 
flexors of the foot above which the hyperaemia was latent till relaxation 
was about 0'15 max., equivalent to the exertion of a force of about 35 kg. 
on the ball of the foot, with a corresponding strain of about 100 kg. on 
the Achilles tendon, conditions which would be fulfilled in an adult 
standing on tiptoe on both feet. 

Our results will now be discussed in relation to other work. Dolgin 
& Lehmann [1930] found that weak hand-grips could be exerted for 
longer when the circulation in the arm was free than when it was arrested, 
but that the performance of strong grips was unaffected by the arrest. 
They concluded that the circulation in the active muscle was maintained 
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and was of functional value during the weak grips, but that during the 
strong grips the muscles became ischaemic. Our experiments support 
their conclusions. Asmussen & Hansen [1938] recently extended earlier 
work by Lindhard [1920 a, 6] and found that the rate of pulmonary 
oxygen intake increased both during and after sustained contractions so 
strong that they could only be exerted for 2 or 3 min. They concluded 
that the flow through the active muscles increased both during contraction 
and again after relaxation when the mechanical opposition to the flow 
had vanished. At first sight these results seem to conflict with the 
ischaemic nature of strong contraction indicated by our experiments. 
It seems likely, however, that in Asmussen & Hansen’s experiments the 
pulmonary oxygen intake would be the composite expression of events 
proceeding in a very large number of muscles in the legs and adjacent 
parts of the trunk and that the strength of contraction would differ 
considerably from one muscle to another. If that were the case the most 
powerfully contracted muscles might be ischaemic and the increased 
oxygen intake might be associated with the greatly increased flow through 
those muscles which were not contracting so vigorously. Similarly, the 
slight increase in blood flow foimd by Grant [1938] in a section of the 
forearm during the exertion of a strong hand-grip may have been the 
expression of a marked hyperaemia in some muscles and an ischaemia in 
others. 

Rein et al. [1936], Kramer & Quensel [1937] and Biilbring & Bum 
[1939] found that during prolonged strong nervous stimulation of the 
anaesthetised dog’s gastrocnemius muscle the vessels became widely 
dilated. In the plantar flexors of the human foot this finding would be 
expected during weak but not during strong contraction. Two alternative 
explanations seem possible. There may be a genuine difference in the 
behaviour of the muscle flow during strong contraction in human and in 
dog’s muscle. This seems rather unlikely. Alternatively the contractions 
studied in the animal experiments may actually have been weak and not 
strong ones. In the dog experiments a contraction elicited by maximal 
nervous stimulation has been assumed to be a strong one. The assumption 
is a natural one, but does not seem entirely self-evident in the light of 
a critical examination of the actual pull exerted by the maximally 
stunulated muscle. As far as we are aware the maximum motor tetanus 
of the decerebrate dog’s gastrocnemius is unknown. Eccles & Sherrington 
[1930] found an average value of 12-5 kg. for cats averaging 3-5 kg. in 
weight, which suggests a value of approximately 30-40 kg. for 10 kg. 
dogs. Kramer & Quensel [1937] do not mention the strength of the 
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contractions studied in tteir experiments. Rein et al. [1936], if we iatei- 
pret their experiments correctly, tied the Achilles tendon to a 1 kg. weight, 
so that the tension developed during contraction could not have exceeded 
that amount. Biilbring & Bum [1939] recorded isometric tensions of 
about 18-6 kg., but these soon fell to a steady level of about 6 kg. Anrep 
& V. Saalfeld [1936] recorded, on the same muscle, an isometric tension 
of 2-7 kg. during a contraction lasting 6 sec. These figures suggest that 
the contractions ehcited in the above experiments on the anaesthetized 
dog may not have been strong ones. The idea gains probability for 
another reason. The highest recorded steady tension in the above experi- 
ments was 6 kg. As the force exerted on the pad of the dog’s foot is 
about one-third of that apphed to the Achilles tendon, 5 kg. on the tendon 
would correspond to !•? kg. on the pad, this would not be sufficient to 
support one-quarter the weight of a 10 kg. dog. It seems possible that 
some factor common to aU the experiments on the anaesthetized dog 
may have prevented strong stimulation from eliciting strong contraction; 
if it elicited weak contraction the accompanying hyperaemia would 
correspond to that also found during weak contraction of the flexors of 
the human foot. 

SUMMASY 

1. Recent work shows that the needs of strongly contracting muscle 
are met by a poor vascxilar response in man but a Hberal one in anaesthe- 
tized animals. 

2. The effect of sustained contraction on the blood flow through a 
single group of human muscles, the plantar flexors of the foot, has been 
examined qualitatively by a new method. 

3. 0-06 and O-l maximal contractions of this group are accompanied 
by marked hyperaemia which gradually subsides during the recovery 
period. 

4. The length of time for which contractions of this strength can be 
maintained is very much shortened by previous arrest of the circulation 
in the leg, therefore the hyperaemia normally accompanying them is of 
functional value. 

6. 0-2 and 0-3 maximal contractions are not accompanied by hyper- 
aenfla ; the flow is probably arrested in the muscle. Marked hyperaemia 
sets in a few seconds after relaxation. 

6. The length of time for which contractions of this strength can be 
maintained is rmaffected by previous arrest of the circulation, therefore 
the blood flow through the active muscle, if any, is of neghgible functional 
value. 
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7. The suppression of the hTperaemia duringthestrongercontractions 
is believed to he due to compression of the potentially dilated vessels 
between the taut muscle fibres, this becomes a dominant factor vrhen the 
strain on the Achilles tendon exceeds about 100 kg. 

8. These conclusions are believed to be consistent vrith the previous 
results obtained on man. The reason for the discrepancy between the 
experiments on human and animal muscle is discussed. 
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GASTRIC CARBONIC ANHYDRASE 
By HORACE W. DAVENPORT 

From the William G. Kerckhoff Laboratories of the Biological Sciences, 
California Institute of Technology, Pasadena, California 

{Received 9 June 1939) 

In their study of the secretion of hydrochloric acid Davenport & Pisher 
[1938] discovered large amounts of carbonic anhydrase in the gastno 
mucosa of cats, rats and rabbits. In order to find whether or not the 
enzyme has anything to do with the secretion of acid it is necessary to 
determine in what cells the enzyme is present. 

It is generally believed that the parietal cells secrete the acid or its 
precursor. Bernard [1869], Harvey & Bensley [1912], Fitzgerald [1910] 
and CoUip [1920] injected ferric salts and ferrocyanide intravenously in 
the hope that Prussian blue would be precipitated at the site of the forma- 
tion of the acid. Prussian blue always appeared on the surface of the 
gastric mucosa, and it was occasionally foimd in the lumen of the glands 
and in the canaliculi of the parietal cells. Harvey and Bensley believed 
that the Prussian blue was precipitated only in moribund cells and that its 
presence in only a few cells was not proof that acid is secreted by aU the 
parietal cells. Fitzgerald & CoUip accepted the presence of Prussian blue 
as proof that the parietal cells do secrete acid. 

Biiarvey & Bensley, Dawson & Ivy [1926] and Hoerr & Bensley [1936] 
stained with neutral red or cyanamin pieces of mucosa clipped from 
actively secreting stomachs and examined the cells microscopicaUy. 
Chambers [1915] injected neutral red directly into the parietal cells with a 
micropipette. Dawson & Ivy claimed that if the ceUs be observed within 
2 min. after excision a transitory acid colour can be seen. The other 
workers claimed that the cells and the secretion in their canaliculi were 
always neutral if not alkaline. These experiments are inconclusive, because 
the acid, if present, would be neutralized by diffusion during the interval 
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between escisioii and examination. In fact,, tlie observations depend 
upon tie diffosion of tbe dye into the cells and canalicnb, and one 
would expect that tbe acid might equally well diffuse out at the same 

time. . - . 

Glick, Hotter, linderstrom-Lang & Soeborg [1935] found that acid of 

ondetennined nature has a distribution in tbe gastric mucosa roughly 
similar to that of the parietal cells. They also found that the distribution 
of chloride is very simil ar to that of the parietal cells. Rtzgerald found 
chloride abundant in the parietal cells, and CoUip found chloride present 
during activity though absent when the cells were inactive. Gersh [1938] 
claimed that chloride is absent from, the cytoplasm of all gastric gland 
cells. Glick et al [1935] remark that “ on the basis of the available 
material it is only possible to assert that the parietal cells are in all 
prohahility the cells which produce hydrochloric acid”. 

Hethods 

Cats were killed by bleeding after ether anaesthesia and rats by 
a blow on the head. A canula was at once inserted into the abdominal 
aorta, and the visceral blood vessels were perfused with 0-9% saline 
containing 6% gum arabio. The addition of the gum arabic prevented 
or reduced the oedema occurring during perfusion. "When the blood 
vessels were seen to be free of blood the stomach was opened and the 
mucosa examined. The mucosa was usually found to be clear yellow in 
colour, and any sample suspected of not being free of blood was dis- 
carded. Aqueous extracts were made of the mucosa and tested for 
enzyme activity. 

Carbonic anhydrase was determined according to the method of 
Meldrum & Houghton [1933]. The apparatus was used at 0° C. and at 
atmospheric pressure, and it gave results consistent and reproducible 
to witbin ±5%. The activity was calculated and expressed as enzyme 
umts (E) according to the method of Meldrum & Houghton, but no correc- 
tion was applied to bring the calculated activity to 16° C. The enzyme 
unit used in this work is therefore two to three times smaller than that of 
Meldrum & Houghton. 

The actitity of the extracts was caused by the presence of carbonic 
a^ydrase since they catalysed the hydration and dehydration of carbon 
dioxide. The addition of the extracts to the phosphate buffer used in the 
rate measurements did not change the pQ of the buffer as measured by a 
glass electrode. The end-points of the catalysed and uncatalysed reactions 
were the same. The activity of the extracts was completely destroyed by 
ru. xevn, „ ^ 
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30 sec. boiling, by 20 min, at 60° C., and by 30 min. at 2 or 13. The 
activity was inbibited by M /800 HCN and by the specific inhibitor of 
Booth [1938]. 

The activity of the extracts was not caused by included blood. The 
active extracts gave a negative benzidine test. Extracts to which very 
much less blood had been added than would be needed to account for the 
activity gave strongly positive tests. Extracts from the various parts of 
the mucosa showed a characteristic distribution of activity, and it is 
unlikely that the distribution of included blood would be always the 
same. Some shoes were found to contain 3-6 B per c.mm. Had the 
activity of the shoes been caused by included blood the amount of blood 
would have been equal to the volume of the shoes. Upon histological 
examination of over a hundred shoes of perfused mucosa small clumps of 
red blood cells were seen on only three occasions. 


Distribution of carbonic anhydrase 

Cylinders were stamped from the gastric mucosa by means of a cork 
borer. Extracts were made of the cylinders, and their carbonic anhydrase 


DUODENUM 



Fig. 1. Cat stomach. The figures in the circles represent the average carbonic anhydrase 
concentration in E per mg. wet weight. 


activity was measured. In Fig. 1 the distribution of the enzyme in a cat’s 
gastric mucosa is shown, and in Fig. 2 the distribution in a rat’s gastric 
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mucosa. In boti animals the distribution is roughly similar to **1 “f 
parietal cells trhich are abundant in the fundus, more rare m the eardia 
and completely absent from tbe pylonc antrum. 



Fig. 2. Rat stomach. The figures in the circles represent the average carbonio anhydrase 
concentration, in E per mg. ivet -weight. 


The cell-counting methoi 

A modification of the method of Glick et al. [1935] tvas used to deter- 
mine in "what cells the enzyme is present. Cylinders 4-00 mm. in diameter 
tvere stamped from various parts of the mucosa and placed on the table 
of a freezing microtome in such a position that the plane of cutting vas 
perpendicular to the axis of the cylinder and to the lumina of the glands. 
The tissue vas frozen, and shoes 0-020 mm. in thickness vere cut. Cutting 
■was continued until three consecutive sections vere obtained ■which 'were 
satisfactory. All possible precautions ■were taken to ensure uniform 
thickness of the sUces. The groups of three sections were distributed 
almost at random with respect to distance from the surface of the mucosa. 

The 1st and 3rd sections were ground in a mortar made of a small 
test tube. 3 c.c. of the il//5 phosphate buffer, pH 6-8, used in the rate 
measurements was added, and the shces were thoroughly extracted. 
2 c.c. of the extract were then added to one compartment of the boat of 
the carbonic anhydrase apparatus, 2 c.c. of M jb HaHCOg to the other 
compartment, and the carbonic anhydrase concen^tration was determined. 

The 2nd section was mounted on a microscope sbde, fixed in Camoy’s 
solution and stained •with Delafield’s haematoxylin and aurantia. A 
camera lucida outline drawing of the section was made, and careful note 
was taken of its folds and other imperfections. The area of the dra-wing 

3—2 
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was measured with a simple planimeter, and from the known magnifica- 
tion the area of the slice on the slide was calculated. In sirty-four slices 
the measured area had a mean of 12-9 sq, mm. The area calculated for a 
circle 4-0 mm. in diameter is 12-6 sq. mm. There was considerable variation 
in the area of the slices which depended on the amount of stretching 
occurring when the shces were straightened on the slide. 

The slice was observed under an ocular of 6 x and an oil immersion 
objective. The total area of such a visual field was found to be 0-0407 sq. 
mm. By means of a mechanical stage the slice was moved in a systematic 
manner from left to right and from top to bottom, so that fields could be 
observed over the whole slice. There was no selection of the fields, and the 
method of moving the stage provided that the fields observed were a fair 
sample of the whole slice. From twenty to forty fields were observed on 
each slice. 

In each field the total number of cells of one type was coimted and 
recorded. The parietal cells were recognized as large, clear yeUow cells 
with more or less central nuclei, and they were situated at the periphery 
of the glands. The chief cells were smaller, brown in colour with a deeply 
stained reticuliun. 

The total number of cells counted in aU the fields was multiplied by 
the total area of the slice and divided by the total area of the fields counted. 
The result was taken to be a good estimate of the number of cells of one 
type in the shoe. This method eliminated the effect of the variation in the 
size of the slices. With considerable stretching the slice would be bigger, 
but the density of the cells in the fields counted would be correspondingly 
less. The reverse would be true where no stretching took place. There was 
no systematic relation found between the size of the slice on the slide and 
the cell coimt or enzyme concentration. 

The number of cells of one type in a shoe was plotted against the 
observed concentration of carbonic anhydrase in the two surrounding 
slices. The regression line for the data was calculated, and the correlation 
coefficient was calculated. Since the correlation coefficient is a statistic 
whose distribution departs from the normal distribution it is useless to 
calculate its standard error [Fisher, 1936]. However, the correlation 
coefficient can be transformed into the statistic z whose distribution is 
approximately normal and whose standard error is Vll/ln' — 3)}, where ii' 
is the number of pairs of observations. There is only one chance in a 
hundred that the value of z lies outside the calcidated value + 2-977 times 
its standard error. Therefore the limits of z can be calculated and from 
them the limits of the correlation coefficient. 
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Thexe are t^vo fundamental assumptions involved in tins method. The 
first is that the concentrations of enzyme in the cells of any one type are 
distributed at random about a mean. It is not possible to test this 
assumption, but it seems entirely reasonable. The second assumption 
is that the number of cells in the second section is equal to the 
average number of cells in the 1st and 3rd slices, thereby promding an 
accurate estimate of the number of cells in those slices. This assumption 
■was tested by counting the parietal cells in several sets of serial sections 
made and coun'ted as described above. The results are given in Table I. 
It can be seen that the assumption is justified. 


Ta 3 M L Parietal cell comita on serial sections 




Mean of 


No. of slice 

Cells found 

Burronnding slices 

% difference 

1 

6510 


+ 1-2 

2 

S'oO 

5680 

3 

4850 



1 

6450 



2 

6050 

6065 

+ 0-2 

3 

5680 

6685 

+ 0-1 

4 

5340 



\ 

10350 



2 

11000 

11950 

+ 8-6 

3 

13550 

12200 

-lO-O 

4 

13400 

12525 

- 0-6 

5 

11600 




- M 


Results 


The first data were derived from the gastric mucosa of the cat. It was 
foimd that the shces fell into two distinct groups. The first group was 
composed of slices cut from the base of the glands, and they contained 
only parietal cells, chief cells and connective tissue. The second group 
contained slices cut from nearer the surface, and in addition to parietal 
cells and chief cells they contained gastric pits made up of long tapering 
surface cells. The two groups will be considered separately. 

Tor the first group the parietal cell count is plotted against the enzyme 
concentration in Fig. 3. The fine drawn is the regression line, and its 
equation is ^ ^ 0-000102a;~ 0-036, 


where Y is the enzyme concentration in E per slice and x is the number of 
parietal cells per slice. The correlation coefificient is -yO-OS, and there is 
less than one chance in a hundred that its true value lies outside the 
Unfits of -f 0-81 to + 0-99. The correlation is extremely high. 

It was not possible to count other types of cells, e.g. Heidenhain’s ceUs 
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or the argentafime cells. The chief cells comprised 95-99 % of the total 
number of cells in these slices, and consequently small errors in counting 
the chief cells ■would render any conclusions based on their counts 
meaningless. It is unlikely that any other type of cell would have perfect 
correlation rvdth the parietal cells over the whole range of from no cells to 
10,000 cells per slice. This would be necessary if the enzyme really were in 
another type of cell, and the correlation between enzyme and parietal 



Fig. 3. Abaciflsao; 1000 parietal cells per slice of cat gastrio mucosa. Ordinato: carbonic 

anhydrnso in E per slice. 

cells were only apparent. The intercept on the Y-axis is negligibly 
different from zero, so it is improbable that in these slices there is any 
carbonic anhydrasc in any other type of cell. Consequently it can be 
concluded that carbonic anhydrase is confined to the parietal cells. 

Cat blood contains about 3-7 E per c.mm. From the equation above 
it is seen that one million parietal cells contain 102 E. The average 
diameter of the cells is 0-017 mm., and assuming them to be spherical the 
volume of one million cells is 2-G c.mm. The parietal cells contain about 
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3? E p?r c or about five to six times as much as an equal volume of 

i«d blood cells. 

In tbe eroup containing surface cells the enzyme concen^tion ^va:> 
obviouslv not proportional to the number of parietal cells. This led to the 
supposition that some carbonic anhydiase might be in the surface celb. 
The parietal cells vrere counted, and from the equation above the mosi 
probable amount of enzyme in that number of parietal cellstras calculated. 



Hr. 4. Absciisie: li»;i stmce ceS* per sHce of cat gaftric mnccsa. Ordiaaie: residual 
carbraic aniiTTiraie ia E cer slice. 

This rras subrracted from the total amount of enzyme. The surface cells 
■srere counted, and their nmuher per slice is plotted in Tig. 4, The broken 
line is the parietal cell line plotted on the same scale. It can be concluded 
that there is about a tenth as much enzyme in the surface cells as in the 
parietal cells. This conclusion is supported by sereral observations that 
slices containing only surface cells contained about 0-4 E per slice. 

There mas no diSerence betsceen pairs of observations made on fasting 
cats and on cats digestiiig a large meaL This indicated that if the enzyme 
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is secreted it is in amounts small in comparison vritli the amount in the 
cells. A search for carbonic anhydrase in the gastric juice revealed only 
very small amounts ■which may have come from traumatic blood or 
desquamated surface cells. 

When slices were made from rat gastric mucosa none containing 
surface cells was found. The surface epithelium is so thin that it was cut 
off before satisfactory slices were obtained. When slices were cut obhquely 


1*0 


0-8 


0-6 


04 


0 -, 


0 

Fig. 6. Abscissae: 1000 parietal eells per slice of rat gastric mucosa. Ordinate: carbonic 

anbydrase in E per slice. 

the surface ceUs fell off before the slices could be mounted and fixed. 
Consequently the only data are derived from slices containing chief cells 
and parietal cells. 

In Fig. 6 the carbonic anhydrase in E per slice is plotted against the 
parietal cell count per slice. The equation of the regression line is 

y = 0-000043a: + 0-10. 

The correlation coefficient is + 0-95, and the limits are +0-81 to +0-99. 
Again the correlation is extremely high. 
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There -jras no correlation found between the count of tbe chief cells 
and the enzyme concentration. 

Eat blood contains about 1-7 E per c.mm.^ One million rat parietal 
cells contain 43 E or about 17 E per c.mm., which is about three times as 
much as an equal Tolume of rat red blood cells. 

There was no difference between pairs of observations made on fasting 
and on digesting rats, hlinute amounts of carbonic anhydrase were found 
in the gastric juice of rats, and the enzyme might have come from trau- 
matic blood or desquamated cells. 

It is seen from Eig. 2 that there is a small amount of enzyme in the 
pyloric antrum of the rat. There are no parietal cells in the pyloric antrum. 
The intercept on the Y-asis of the regression line for the rat parietal cells 
is significantlv different from zero which means that there is a small 
amount of carbonic anhydrase not included in the parietal cells and more 
or less uniformly distributed throngbout the mucosa. The amount is 
about 0-4 E per mg. wet weight. This amount of enzyme together with a 
small amount in the surface cells of the pyloric antrum would account for 
that found in the pyloric antrum. It was not possible to obtain satis- 
factory slices of the thin and friable mucosa of the antrum, so this sup- 
position could not be tested by the cell-counting technique. 

That there is some carbonic anhj’drase in the surface cells of the rat 
fnudns is indicated by the following observations. The relation between 
enzyme concentration and distance &om the surface was found by the 
analysis of serial sections. This was compared with the relation between 
the parietal cell count and the distance from the surface as found from 
counting serial sections. The latter relation was confirmed by observations 
made on paraflin sections cut in planes perpendicular to the surface. The 
distribution of parietal cells was found to be the same as that found by 
GHck et al. for the pig’s stomach. The two relations were found to be 
sunilar for distances correspondiog to the necks of the glands or deeper, 
but at a distance corresponding to the depth of the gastric pits there was 
considerable carbonic anhydrase but no parietal cells. 

Similar observations made on the mucosa of the pyloric antrum showed 
that there was carbonic anhydrase in the surface cells and in some 
nmdentified cells deeper in the glands. 

Discussiok 

Evidence that there is a relation between blood carbon dioxide and 
gastnc secretion is present in the work of Delhougne [1927] who found 
decreased acidity in response to a test meal after hyperventilation and in 
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that of Bakaltshuk [1928] who found increased gastric acidity after 
inhalation of carbon dioxide. Apperly & Crabtree [1931] found that the 
total acid secreted varies with the blood carbon dioxide. Brown & Yine- 
berg [1932] found that decreases in blood carbon dioxide inhibit acid 
secretion following vagal stimulation, and Dodds & McIntosh [1923] 
found that blood carbon dioxide rises during gastric secretion. 

The fact that there is a high concentration of carbonic anhydrase in 
the parietal cells leads to the supposition that carbon dioxide has an 
important role in the mechanism of the formation of the acid. It is 
unlikely that blood carbon dioxide is used directly by the parietal cells, 
for this would require either that the concentration of carbon dioxide m 
the parietal cells be lower than that in blood or that a mechanism be 
present in the cells for concentrating it against a diffusion gradient. It is 
more likely that carbon dioxide is produced within the cells from 'the 
combustion of a metabolite, and the higher the blood carbon dioxide the 
higher the concentration that can be reached in the cells. Carbon dioxide 
arising in the cells would be immediately hydrated to carbonic acid. The 
subsequent ionisation of the carbonic acid might provide the hydrogen 
ions for the hydrochloric acid. 

The apparent first ionization constant of carbonic acid is given by the 
equation (dissolved [COJ [H^CO^]) = [H+] [HCO 3 -]. 

The accepted value of the constant is 3 x IQ-h Dissolved [COJ at equili- 
brium is of the order of 1000 times greaterthan the [H^COg]. Consequently 
the true first ionization constant of HgCOj as defined by the equation 
Ago, [H5,C03] = [H+] [HCO3-] 

is larger and is about 2 x 10“* [Thiel & Strohecker, 1914]. Hydrochloric 
acid is secreted at a concentration of 0-174/ [Hollander, 1934]. The con- 
centration of bicarbonate in the cells is unknown, but it is unlikely that 
it is much greater than that in gastric venous blood which is about 
0-020il/ [Hanke, Johannesen & Hanke, 1931]. Substituting these two 
values in the equation for the true first ionization of carbonic acid it is 
found that [H 2 CO 3 ] is required to be 17 if 0-174/ hydrochloric acid is to 
be formed by mass action as has been supposed by Maly [1878] and others. 
The quantity [H 2 CO 3 ], of course, represents the activity of carbonic acid, 
and we know nothing of the activity of carbonic acid in the parietal cells. 
However, 17 is an inconceivably high value. Another mechanism must be 
found which is capable of concentrating acid agamst a diffusion gradient 
and of providing the necessary energy. A more detailed and critical 
remew of this problem is in preparation. 
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SmnuET 

Carbonic anbydrase is present in the parietal cells of the gastric mucosa 
of cats and rats.’ in cats the concentration of carbonic anhydrase in the 
parietal cells is five to six times higher than in the ted blood cells; in rats 
it is about three times higher. 

Carbonic anhydrase is present in the cells of the surface epithelium of 
the gastric mucosa. In cats its concentration in the surface cells is about 
a tenth of that in the parietal cells. 

There is no carbonic anhydrase in the chief cells of cats or rats, and if 
any carbonic anhydrase is present in any other type of cell in the fundus 
it is in very Ion- concentration. 

A small amount of carbonic anhydrase is present in an unidentified 
type of cell in the pyloric antrum of the rat. 

I Tvish to thAofc Dr Henry Boisook for his cnconragement and advice and Dr R. B. 
Bisher for his many snggestions and help nith the statistical analysis of the data. I am 
also greatly indebted to Dr B. J. W. Ronghton for allowing me to use and to copy his 
apparatus and to Dr T. H. Booth for instructions as to its use. 
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RESPONSES WHICH NERVE IMPULSES EVOKE 
IN MAMMALIAN STRIATED MUSCLES 

By J. C. ECCLES aitd W. J. O’COKNORi 

From the Kanematsu Memorial Institute of Pathology, 

Sydney Hospital, Sydney 

{Received 9 June 1939) 

Much experimental evidence has now been accumulated in support of 
the hypothesis that neuro-muscular transmission in striated muscle is 
brought about by acetylcholine which nerve impulses cause to be 
secreted at the region of the motor end-plate. However, a proper critical 
evaluation of this evidence has hitherto been impracticable on account 
of our ignorance of the physiological events which are concerned in 
neuro-muscular transmission. For example, Brown’s observations [1937] 
on the action of eserine on neuro-muscular transmission show the need 
for much further investigation. In particular, the physiology of mam- 
malian neuro-muscular transmission is almost an unexplored field, and 
most of the experiments supporting the acetylcholine hypothesis have 
been performed on mammalian muscle. 

An attempt to investigate systematically the physiology and pharma- 
cology of mammahan neuro-muscular transmission will be reported in 
this and subsequent papers. Prehminary accounts of some of this work 
have already been published [Eccles & O’Connor, 1938 a, b; 1939, a, b, c]. 

Histologically the problem may be expressed as follows [cf. Eccles, 
1936, p. 399]. At the neuro-muscular junction the motor nerve fibre 
penetrates the sarcolemma and forms an ending of variable complexity 
in a specialized region of the muscle fibre called the motor end-plate. 
Histological and degeneration experiments clearly differentiate between 
the nerve and the end-plate protoplasms, there being no evidence of 
protoplasmic continuity [Cajal, 1934]. There is general agreement that 
the end-plate is to some extent at least a specialized region of the muscle 
fibre, though it appears also to include nuclei homologous with those of 
the sheath cells of nerve fibres [Couteaux, 1938 a, b]. Thus the evidence 
suggests a clear break in continuity between motor nerve fibres and the 
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motor end-plate, tut the relationship of motor end-plate to muscle is 
nnceitain, protoplasmic continuity possibly obtaimng to some esten . 
The state of the true surface membranes of the muscle fibre and motor 
end-plate is unknovm, being, on account of its ultramicroscopic character, 
more a physiological than a histological problem. Thus rre have three 
structures involved in neuro-muscular transmission— the nerve, the 
motor end-plate and the muscle fibre. The motor end-plate together uith 
the terminal nerve fibres may be called the motor end-organ. 

hlETHOD 

Tlost of our experiments have been performed on cats under nemhntal 
anaesthesia, an initial injection of 3o-df) mg./kg. being given intra- 
peritoneally rrith subsequent small injections during the course of the 
experiment so as to keep the degree of anaesthesia approximately 
constant. In the remaining experiments the cats have been decerebrated 
under deep ether anaesthesia, sufficient time being aUovred (at least 2 hr.) 
for the effect of this short anaesthesia to pass off. Hovever, vrith this 
method of preparation, a single nerve volley often sets up a repetitive 
response of some muscle fibres [cf. Eccles & O’Connor, 1938 a], a com- 
plication vhicb is only rarely present in cats under nembutal anaesthesia. 

The muscles {soleos, tibialis anticus) are isolated by careful dissection, 
the enveloping fascia being left intact and the blood supply undisturbed. 
The tendon with a small piece of bone is detached from its insertion, and 
the muscle is freed from surrounding tissue as far proximally as the point 
where it begins to arise from the bone. Fixation of the bony origin of tbe 
muscle is secured by two drills, one through the distal ends of the tibia 
and fibula, and the other through the proximal end of the tibia or tbe 
distal end of the femur. These drills are rigidly held in the clamps of a 
Brown-Schuster myograph, and the tendon, through its attached bone, 
is connected to the myograph lever by a steel book containing a bakelite 
intercept for tbe purposes of electrical insulation. The knife-edge bearing 
of the mirror myograph has minimized friction. 

The motor nerve is isolated and cut centrally (except in a few experi- 
ments with a central novocaine block), and all motor branches to other 
muscles are divided. Two fine loops of thread moistened in saline serve 
to connect the motor nerve to the stimulating electrodes, which are 
silver hooks applied to the nerve as close as possible to tbe muscle and 
which lift the nerve clear of the surrounding tissues. Break induction 
shwks from coreless coils are used for stimulation, the primary currents 
being broken by a Lucas pendulum synchronized with the camera. The 
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shocks are at least five times stronger than the weakest sthnnlus vhich 
elicits a maximal muscular contraction, and their times are signalled by 
the stimulus artefacts. In order to prevent any cumidative effects of 
muscle activity, an interval of at least half a minute has been allowed 
between successive observations. 

For diffuse leading from the muscle, two stout collars of cotton wool 
soaked in Ringer’s solution are placed around it, one at its tendinous 
end and the other more proximally but also on the isolated part of the 
muscle. Silver hooks serve to connect these collars respectively to the 
grid and earthed terminals of a resistance-capacity coupled amplifier 
which has a time characteristic of 1-9 sec. The output from the amplifier 
is recorded by a Cossor cathode-ray oscillograph, and the photographic 
system has already been described [Eccles, 1935a]. Photographs are 
taken with the plates moving at a uniform speed of about 2-0 m./sec., 
and in the time axis the records can easily be measured under low magni- 
fication to 0-05 mm. ; hence our time measurements are significant to 
0-025 msec. The Lucas pendulum operates with approximately this 
degree of accuracy in dehvering stimuli at chosen intervals apart. 

Extraneous electrical disturbances are eliminated by housing the 
preparation and all the apparatus (entirely battery operated) in an 
electrically shielded room constructed of galvanized iron sheets soldered 
together. Ventilation is secured by a draught system operated by an 
external electric fan, the air being completely replenished every 2 min. 

The exposed tissues are kept warm and moist by enclosing them in a 
bakefite box, heated by three 24 W. lamps, covered in gauze which soaks 
up water from a subjacent trough. The head of the animal projects from 
this box and the hook connecting the muscle to the myograph passes 
through a small hole in the roof (Fig. 3 B). Frequent readings of a thermo- 
meter projecting from the box have indicated that, with rare exceptions, 
the temperature has been maintained steady between 37 and 39° C. 
With these precautions the exposed nerve and muscle have remained in 
good condition for as long as 10 hr. The animal’s temperature has also 
been frequently recorded by a thermometer placed deep in its neck, and 
also has usually been maintained between 37 and 39° C. 

A. The response of iroscLE to a single nerve vollet 
1. The preparation with a localized end-plate zone 

With the diffuse leads from the belly and tendon of the muscle, as 
above described, a single motor nerve volley always gives rise to action 
potentials whose irregularities are evidence of a complex character 
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(Eis 1). Since oni aim tas been to study a muscle as neatly normal as 
poible and Tvith an intact blood supply, it nras not peitmssible to 
attempt a simplification of tbe action potential either by malong i 
monopbasic tbrougb injury of tbe distal end of tbe muscle, or by dis- 
secting a uniform strip from tbe complex muscle mass. Early m om 
investigation attempts were made to cut down tbe motor nerve, but, 
even when this cutting down was continued so that only a minute 
fraction of tbe muscle retained its innervation, the action potential was 
still complex. This technique was, therefore, abandoned, and our ex- 
perimental investigations were almost completed before it was again 
attempted. Then, by chance, a “cut-down” preparation was obtained in 




Fig. 1. Typical examples of the complex action potentials set up by a single nerve volley in 
an intact soleua mnscle. Time: 1 d.v. = 10 msec. 


which a single nerve volley set up an action potential having a single 
sharp spike. Investigation with different positions of the electrodes 
revealed that excitation was confined to a small narrow strip of muscle 
fibres (Fig. 2) and that the impulses in these fibres aU appeared to start 
at about the same point and at the same time — 'hence the sharp negative 
spike obtained when the earthed electrode was applied at any point near 
to this muscle strip, the grid lead being on tbe muscle tendon. The few 
intact motor nerve fibres were all terminating in motor end-organs 
restricted to a narrow transverse zone on the innervated muscle 
fibres. 

This preparation gave opportunity for tbe direct investigation of 
electrical events occurring in tbe muscle both at tbe region of its innerva- 
tion and distal from this region. Subsequent attempts to repeat this 
dissection have shown that a successful result is best obtained by leaving 
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intact only a minute twig wtich arises from the motor nerve at the point 
where it subdivides into its main branches and penetrates the muscle. 
This twig should be one which tends to run superficially and which breaks 
up into branches after a very short course. The innervated muscle fibres 
will then be found to form a discrete superficial strip whose motor end- 
organs are restricted to a region close to the site of the nerve entry 
(Fig. 2). Soleus was particularly suited for such preparations, tibialis 




rig. 2. Pliotograplis of a soleus preparation with innervation restricted to a superficisl 
strip. In the lower picture, the strip ia contracting (cf. resting condition shown above) 
in response to maxinial tetanic stimulation of the motor nerve through the electrodes 
seen on right. The arrow indicates the approximate position of the end-plates on the 
strip. Distortion of the tissues is much less with contractions evoked by single or 
double stimuli. 

anticus proving unsatisfactory. Fortunately, the small peronaeus tertius 
also gave satisfactory preparations, and in all its properties it closely 
resembled tibialis anticus. After a little practice we found no difificulty 
ia preparing these muscles with localized motor end-organs, and all our 
original work on intact muscles has been repeated on our thirty-three 
successfully dissected preparations. AH the nerve dissections are made 
under observation by a binocular Zeiss dissection microscope, a magnifica- 
tion of 20 diameters being found most suitable. To some extent direct 
observation of the mnscle during a twitch gives an indication of the 
localization of the muscle innervation (Fig. 2), but the only reliable test 
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is piovided by tbe muscle action potentials recorded with varying 

positions of the leads, _ 

As leads we used for the greater part of oux investigation fine sUver 
■nires running transversely across the muscle, one just touching it for a 
short distance over the innervated muscle strip, and the other either 
touching the innervated strip elsewhere or being relatively indifferent 
and touching the muscle some distance away from the active muscle 
strip, e.g. the tendon. With such electrodes there is a risk that the silver 
might act injuriously on the subjacent tissues; hence we now use as an 
electrode a glass tube ending in a fine terminal bole (about 0’6 mm. in 
diameter) and filled with Ringer Locke solution into which projects a 
silver wire coated with AgCl (cf. Hg. 3A). The experiments carried out 
with this improved type of electrode have been similar in every respect 
to those with the silver- wire electrodes. 

The action potentials recorded with either type of electrode corre- 
spond in their main features with the potentials that would be produced 
by a brief wave of negativity (the muscle impulses) propagated along the 
muscle fibres. Thus, in Jig. 4 A, the short latent period and abrupt rise 
to the negative spike indicate that the active electrode is applied close 
to the ori^ of the muscle impulses, i.e. close to the motor end-organs; 
while in Jig. 4B and C the delayed triphasic spike shows that the 
impulses have to be conducted a considerable distance before reacbing 
the active electrode. Now the muscle fibres iu wbicb tbe impulses are 
propagated form a narrow strip embedded in a conducting medium 
composed of the inactive (denervated) muscle fibres. Hence tbe triphasic 
action potentials (a negative spike between two positive waves, cf. 
Fig. 4 B, C) picked up by one active electrode (on the innervated muscle 
strip) and one relatively indifferent electrode would be produced by the 
propagation of a pure wave of negativity along tbe muscle strip, exactly 
as occurs with nerve or muscle embedded in an extensive conducting 
medium. Gilson & Bishop [1937] and Bishop [1937] give an experi- 
mental and theoretical treatment of this problem. The initial positive 
wave is produced before the impulse reaches the active electrode, and the 
^al positive wave after it has passed beyond this electrode. Thus there 
is no initial positive wave if the active electrode is applied immediately 
over the end-plate zone, there being then a sharp initial negative spike 
and a later poritive wave (Jig. 4 A). Also, if the active electrode is appHed 
over the tendinous endings of the active muscle fibres, tbe final positive 
wave is not obsenmd because the muscle impulses are then not pro- 
pagated beyond the electrode. With these two exceptions each lead 
PH. xcvn. , 
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applied to the muscle strip will pick up a triphasic action potential, so 
six waves are recorded when two such leading electrodes are applied to 
the muscle strip at a sufficient distance apart (Fig. 6). 




Fig. 4. Fig. 6. 

Fig. 4. A, Action potential set up by a single nerve volley, one electrode being on tbe end- 
plate zone of the innervated muscle strip, the other on an inactive region of the 
muscle. B, C, Action potentials recorded with one electrode on the active muscle strip 
respectively 4 and 16 mm. distally from the end-plate region, the other being on an 
inactive region of the muscle. Time: 1 d.v. = 10 msec. 


Fig. 5. Action potentials set up by a single nerve ToUey and recorded when both electrodes 
are on the active muscle strip distal to the end-plate zone. Time as in Fig. 4. 


2. The conduction velocity of muscle impulses 
Measurements of the latency of the spike crest with different positions 
of the electrodes have been used in determining the conduction rate of 
the muscle impulses, and also in locating accurately tbe region of the 
motor end-plates. If both electrodes are placed on the active muscle 
strip at more than 1 cm. apart, an essentially diphasic action potential 
is obtained with no overlap between the main negative and positive 
spikes of each diphasic or triphasic complex. These spikes consequently 
signal the arrival of the crest of the muscle impulse at the respective 
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Fig. 0 A. For each point the distance of the electrode from, an arbitrary prosimally situated 
point on the active muscle strip (ordinates) is plotted against the latent period of the 
crest of the muscle spike (abscissae). The slopes of the straight lines show that the 
conduction velocity of this spike is 2-85 m./sec. in both directions from, a zone about 
10-12 mm. distal from the arbitrarily chosen proximal point. The figures to the right 
of the ordinate line show the respective values for the additional negative potential set 
up by an early second nerve volley, these values being expressed as a percentage of the 
maximal spike potential (cf. section B, 2 (6)). All these values are zero except at the 
three points shown. 

Fig. OB. .\a in Fig. 6 A in another experiment, the conduction velocity of the spike being 
3-2 m./sec. in both directions from a zone 9-10 mm. distal from the arbitrary zero. 

4^2 
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electrodes (Fig. 5). Fig. 6 shows the curve obtained by plotting these 
times against the corresponding positions of the electrodes. For a small 
region of the muscle — about 2 mm. in length — the latent periods have a 
constant minimal value, indicating that the great majority of the motor 
end-plates are distributed over this zone. Beyond this zone in both 
directions the latent period of the muscle spike shows a sinular linear 
increase with the distance, indicating that the muscle impulses are 
propagated at a uniform rate from the end-plate zone towards both ends 
of the muscle. The velocities of propagation so determined have varied 
from 2-86 to 4-8 m./sec. for soleus muscle and from 4 to 7 m./sec. for 
peronaeus tertius. These measurements from spike crests would give 
values for the modal class of propagation velocity for the population of 
active muscle fibres. Accurate measurements of the fastest conduction 
velocity cannot be made on account of the complications introduced by 
the triphasic nature of the action potentials, but the action potential 
shapes indicate that there is but little increase in temporal dispersion 
with propagation, so the fastest values are probably but little more, and 
the slowest but little less, than the modal value. 

3. The neuro-muscular delay 

Fig. 7 (cf. also Fig. 4 A) shows examples of the action potential evoked 
in a soleus muscle by a single nerve volley when one electrode is applied 
to the motor end-plate zone and the other is far removed from the 
activated muscle strip. In our experiments on soleus the motor nerve 
voUey has been set up by a break induction shock with the cathode of the 
stimulating electrodes 6-9 nun. from the termination of the nerve fibres 
at the motor end-plates, and the latent period from the stimulus to the 
beginning of the action potential has varied from 0-76 to 0-85 msec. 
This latent period is observed even with greatly increased amplification 
(Fig. 8), so it provides a true measure for the time of onset of electrical 
changes at the end-plate region of the muscle. Records with high ampli' 
fication, however, may show an earlier, very brief action potential 
superimposed on the latter part of the stimulus artefact, and this 
presumably is the nerve action potential. But it is not justifiable to 
assume that this action potential signals the time of arrival of the nerve 
impulses at the motor end-plates, for it will be produced by these im- 
pulses as they traverse the whole of their short intra-muscular course. 
The actual time of arrivml of the nerve impulses at the motor end-plates 
cannot, therefore, be directly measured. 
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Attempts at calculation of this time of arrival are subject to a 

coBsiderable uncertainty on account ot the ^ 

motor nerve fibre as it nears its destmation m tfie motor end-organ tor 
eacli nerve fibre on tbe average innervates about 150 muscle fibres 




Fig. 7. Action potentials set up at the end-plate zone by a single nerve volley in three 
erperiments. One electrode is on the end-plate zone, the other on an inactive part of 
the muscle. Time: 1 d.v. = 10 msec. 

Fig. 8. Action potentials set up at the end-plate zone by a single nerve volley, one electrode 
being on the end-plates, the other on a distal part of the active strip. With observation 1 
the whole course of the action potential is seen. The amplification is progressively 
increased in ohservations 2, 3, 4 and 5, being respectively 6-5. 16, 38 and 84 times that 
of observation 1. Measurements of the latent periods of the action potentials show 
only a sbght shortening (about 0-05 msec.) even with this gyeat increase in amplifica- 
tion. Time scale as in Fig. 12. 

[Clark, 1931]. With each subdivision tbe daughter fibres are smaller than 
the parent fibre, though the combined cross-sectional area is usually 
slightly larger than that of the parent fibre [Eccles & Sherrington, 1930]. 
The repeated diminution in size which accompanies the branching of the 
motor nerve fibres must result in a slowing of conduction of the motor 
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nerve impulses [cf. Erlanger & Gasser, 1937, pp. 38-40]. Ttas, if the 
impulse conduction velocity is taken to equal that for the unbranched 
length of the motor fibres (probably 60-80 m./sec. for the rather small 
motor fibres in soleus), the conduction time vill be underestimated. 
Certainly the nerve conduction time will be at least twice this calculated 
value, i.e. at least 0-2 msec., but it may be considerably longer, so oni 
calculation only gives an upper limi t of about 0-55-0-66 msec, for the 
shortest neuro-muscular delays. Further evidence relating to the dura- 
tions of the neuro-muscular delays and to the extent of the range from 
the shortest to the longest delays will be given in a later paper (see also 
section A, 4). 

With peronaeus tertius muscle there is a similar upper limit (0-65- 
0-65 msec.) for the shortest neuro-muscular delays, and experiments on 
intact tibialis anticus also give similar values (0'6-0-7 msec.). These 
values are in good agreement with Lorente de N6’s [1935] figure of 
0-6 msec, for the neuro-muscular delay of the mammalian extrinsic eye 
muscles. 

4. The muscle action potential 

The brief latent period of Figs. 4A, 7 and 8 is followed by an abrupt 
development of negative potential at the end-plate electrode, the crest 
being attained in about 0-75 msec., and the decline occurring iu rather 
less than twice this time. The total duration of the negative spike is thus 
about 2 msec, in the experiments illustrated in these figures. A few of 
our soleus preparations have given action potentials having a total 
duration of even more than 3 msec. In some of these experiments at 
least, this longer value has been due to a more diffuse location of the 
activated motor end-plates, for the duration of the negative spike has 
been shortened to about 2 msec, by further pruning of the intact motor 
nerve twig. An impulse in a single muscle fibre should give a spike 
response even shorter than 2 msec., for some asynchronism of the im- 
pulses which a single nerve voUey sets up under the end-plate electrode 
must occur both on account of some disparity in their individual latent 
periods, and also on account of the short conduction distance to the 
electrode from some motor end-plates even with our most circumscribed 
groups of activated end-plates. The brevity of the spike indicates that 
the asynchronism must be small, hence there can be but a small disparity 
in the individual latent periods, 0-5 msec, possibly representing the 
ypper limit thus indicated for this disparity. We have seen above that 
0'55-0’65 msec, is the upper limit for the shortest neuro-muscular 
delays; hence the greatest possible disparity indicates that the longest 
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neuio-muscdai delays can be little, if any, longer than 1 msec, m 

duration. j q k ™ 

If 2 msec, be taken as tbe duration of tbe muscle spike, and 6-0 m. 

as the conduction velocity, then at any instant the muscle impdse vnH 
extend for about 7 nun. along a soleus muscle fibre— no more than one- 
fifth of the length of a nerve impulse in a mammalian motor nerve fibre 
[cf. Gasser fc Gmndfest. 1936]. The rising phase would be about 2-5 mm. 

in length and the decline about 4'5 mm. 

With peronaeuB tertius the spike action potential is still sharper than 
with soleus, the crest being attained in 0-45-0'6 sec. and the total dura- 
tion being 1-4-1-6 msec (Fig. 9). Here the whole range of variation of 
the neuro-musculat delays must be considerably less than 0’6 msec., 
the longest delays being certainly less than 1 msec. The much longer 
value of 10 msec, has been given by Rosenblueth & Morison [1937] for 
the longest neuio-muscular delays of the mammaban facial muscles. 

T ntdr' g 1-5 msec, as the total duration of the spike of peronaeus tertius 
and the average value of 6 m./sec. as the conduction velocity, the muscle 
impulse must extend about 7-5 mm. along a peronaeus tertius muscle 
fibre — a value very similar to that derived above for soleus. It may be 
noted that, at any instant, nerve impulses also extend for abont the 
same length (about 4 cm.) along nerve fibres, even tbougb they vary 
widely in their conduction velocities [Gasser & Gmndfest, 1936]. 

The simple spike potentials of muscles whose motor end-plates are 
restricted to a localized zone show that the complex and prolonged spike 
potentials recorded from the whole muscle (Fig. 1) must usually be 
entirely due to the asynchronous arrival of the muscle impulses at the 
two leading electrodes, and that there is only one impulse in each muscle 
fibre. Some muscle impulses wifi arise at motor end-plates just beneath 
one leading electrode and immediately give their spike potential — other 
muscle fibres wfil have their end-plates far removed from a leading 
electrode, a spike potential being recorded from them only after a con- 
siderable muscle impulse conduction time. The observed values for muscle- 
impulse velocity and for the length of the muscle fibres from their end- 
plates to their ends is adequate to account for the asynchronism (as much 
as 10 msec, with soleus) of the spike potentials recorded from the whole 
muscle. Usually the spike potentials show an asynchronism no longer 
than this, but with some muscles a stiU larger temporal dispersion of 
muscle impulses is produced by a repetitive discharge of impulses from 
the motor end-plates [cf. Eccles & O’Connor, 1938a). These experiments 
will be fully dealt with in a later paper. Such repetitive discharges do 




Fig. 9 A. Action potentials set up at the end-plate zone of peronaeus tertius by two nerve 
volleys at the intervals approximately indicated by the white dots just above or 
below the stimulus artefacts. One electrode was at the end-plate region and the other 
on an inactive part of the muscle. 



Fig. 9B. As in Fig. 9A in another experiment. Time: 1 d.v. = 10 msec. 
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Fig. 9A. Action potentials set up at the end-plate zone of peronaens tertius by two nent 
volleys at the intervals approximately indicated by the white dots just above or 
below the stimulus artefacts. One electrode was at the end-plate region and the other 
on an inactive part of the muscle. 



Fig. 9B. As in Fig. 9A in another experiment. Tune: 1 d.v. = io mgec. 
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applied to tlie nerve from 0-95 to 24 msec, after trro volleys at 1-76 msec, 
apart (Fif^ 11 A), it increases tlie contraction just to the plateau heigU . 
Presumably the nerve voUey set up by this third stimulus evokes a 
response in all those muscle fibres that had not ptemously responded to 
the second volley, thus the muscle fibres have no^v two chances for a 
second response — ^if the second volley is too early , then the third vo e^ 
fires them off. However, when the interval between the first and second 
volleys is 24 msec., the third stimulus fails to increase the contraction 
until separated from the second by 2-0 msec. (Fig. llB)j inters al 
sufficiently long to allow it to set up a third response in muscle fibres 
which have already responded to both the first, and second volleys. A 
triple response of many fibres also gives the late rise which occurs in 
Fig. 11 A when the third stimulus is more than 24 msec, after the second. 
In Fig. 11 B the failure of the third stimulus to produce an early step (as 
in Fig. 11 A at inten^als as short as 0-65 msec.j after the second stimulus), 
proves that all the musele fibres had responded to the second volley and, 
as a consequence, there is the observed delay before a third response 
could be elicited [cf. Forbes, Ray & Griffith, 1923]. 

Hence it may be concluded that the plateau of Figs. 10 and 11 is due to 
the second volley setting up a response in every muscle fibre. The decline 
from this plateau with volley intervals lengthened beyond 40 msec, is a 
feature of the wave summation of two masimal responses of muscle [cf. 
Fulton, 1926; Cooper & Eccles, 1930], and does not signify the failure 
of the second volley to excite the muscle at such long stimulus intervals. 
Thus, in Pig. 10, as the stimulus interval is progressively lengthened from 

1- 9 to 24 msec., all of the population of muscle fibres is brought to 
respond a second time. That part of the contraction-interval curve 
expressing this progressive involvement appears to approximate to the 
S'shaped type of population distribution curve, and this suggests that, 
in their response to two nerve voUeys, the population of muscle fibres is 
symmetrically distributed about a mean critical volley interval of about 

2- 2 msec. The above arguments neglect the possibilities that some muscle 
fibres are not excited by a single nerve volley or by the second of two 
nerve volleys. These possibilities will be excluded in a later paper. For 
the present only the population of muscle fibres which responds to single 
and double nerve volleys is \mdet discussion. 

With soleus muscles prepared with localized end-plates, similar 
^ple S-shaped contraction-interval curves have been obtained in 
ffiteen of our seventeen experiments, but the finer details of the curves 
have not been worked out in all of these experiments. In some experi- 
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about 2 msec. [cf. Graham & Lorente de N6, 1938], the second nerve 
volley will be traveUing more slowly than the first, hence the intervals 
between the arrivals of the successive volleys at the motor end-plates 
will be longer than the stimulus interval. The extent of this lengthening 
cannot be directly determined, but in section E 2 indirect evidence viD 
be presented. 

Further progressive lengthening of the volley interval beyond 
1‘9 msec, results in a rapid increase in contraction, until, with intervab 



rig. 11 A. Tli 0 continuous curve and th© solid circles are observations firom another eipen* 
ment plotted similarly to those of Fig. 10. The open circles sho'tv observations Tvith 
three nerve stimuli, the second 1-76 msec, after the first (time shoTvn by the arrov) 
and the third at the plotted interval after the first. 

Fig. IIB. As in Fig. IIA, but ■with the 1—2 interval constant at 2'4m8ec, as shown by 
arrow. 

from 2*4 "to 3*2 msec., it attains a constant value at a tension 2*6 tiffi®^ 
the response to a single volley. This suggests that, with a volley interval 
of 1-9 msec., second impulses are set up iu a few muscle fibres, and with 
longer volley intervals more and more respond. Finally, the plateau or 
phase of constant tension with volley intervals from 2-i to 3-2 msec, 
(a decline is not observed till the volley interval is increased beyond 
40 msec.) suggests that all the muscle fibres are responding to the second 
volley. 

This interpretation of the contraction-interval curve may be tested 
by the application of a third stimulus. When this third stimulus is 
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impxilses in tlie muscle fibres. A further small lengthening of the volley 
interval to 2-5 msec, results in the production by the second volley of a 
spike potential vhich is almost as large as the first spike potential. 
Detailed plotting of this increase in spike potential against the corre- 
sponding volley intervals from 1-8 to 2-5 msec. (Fig. 21, curve 5, shovs 
just a fevr points) gives an S-shaped curve closely resembling the con- 
traction-interval curve (Fig. 21, curve 6) plotted as in Fig. 10 for this 
same series of volley intervals. This agreement is, of course, to be 
expected, because both S-shaped curves plot the progressive increase in 
the number of muscle fibres in vrhich the second volley sets up impulses. 

In section Bl it vras suggested that the strong stimuli vre have 
employed would set up impulses in the fastest soleus nerve fibres even 
when only 0-7 msec, apart. This is confirmed by experiments such ns that 
illnstrated in Fig. 11 A, where a third stimulus applied only 0-65 msec, 
after the second set up impulses in some motor nen’e fibres, for it 
caused some muscle fibres to be excited; and a third stimulus 0-95 msec, 
after the second must have excited all the motor nerve fibres, for it 
evoked a contraction response in aU muscle fibres not excited by the 
second volley. Hence, in our experiments, there is a period from about 
0-7 msec, to as long as l-S msec, after the first volley, during which a 
second nerve volley fails to set up a propagated impulse in any muscle 
fibre. And aU muscle fibres do not respond to this second volley imtil 
the volley interval is as long as 2-5 msec. This failure of the second volley 
cannot be ascribed to a diminution in its size by the relatively refractory 
period following the first volley, for, as noted above, a third volley, only 
0-95 msec, after the second, was sufficiently powerful to excite all the 
muscle fibres not responding to the second voUey. Moreover, with volley 
intervals as long as 2-0 msec., the second nerve volley must be travelling 
in nerve which has almost completely recovered from the relatively 
refractory state and so its component impulses must be almost full-sized. 
Bence it may be concluded that, %ciih short volley intervals, the failure of the 
second nerve volley to set up propagated impulses in the muscle is due to the 
relatively slow recovery of the muscle after its previous response. However, 
we shah now see that this failure does not mean that an early second nerve 
; volley produces no response at the region of the neuro-mnscnlar junction. 

(6) The electrical response at the end-plate zone. Fig. 12 shows a 
^ical senes of action potentials recorded with one electrode on the 
localized end-plate zone of the muscle, and the other on the active 
; muscle strip 22 mm. distally. Since this distal electrode was on the 

< muscle fibres close to their tendinous endings, it only picked np a 
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ments the decline from the plateau contraction was observed with voUej 
intervals as short as 10 msec. With two exceptions the critical stimulus 
interval for an increase in contraction has varied from 1'8 to 2-2 msec., 
the mean critical stimulns interval from 2-0 to 2-3 msec., while the plateau 
has been attained at intervals varying from 2-1 to 2-6 msec., the tempera- 
ture of the muscle lying in aU cases between 37 and 38'5° C. In the two 
exceptional experiments the respective intervals were I'f, 1'6 and bS 
msec. The ratio of the plateau tension of the double response to the 
maximal twitch tension has usually varied from 1-9 to 2-5, but larger 
values (up to 6-0) were obtained with very small innervated muscle 
strips in three of our experiments. 

Almost identical figures have been obtained in the six of our eighteen 
experiments on intact soleus muscles in which a simple symmetrical 
S-shaped contraction-interval curve has been obtained, the respective 
intervals as given above being 1-6-1-8 msec., 1-8-2-0 msec., and 2'0- 
2-4 msec., while the ratio of double to single response has varied from 
T8 to 2-06. These experiments were performed on decerebrate animals 
which had recovered completely from brief ether anaesthesia, hence the 
much higher proportion of complicated contraction-interval curves. la 
a later paper such complicated responses will be shown to be caused 
by the repetitive discharge of impidses from the motor end-plates [cf. 
Eccles & O’Connor, 1938a]. In the series of experiments with localized 
end-plates, this complication was avoided in aU but two experiments by 
working on intact animals under nembutal anaesthesia. The very high 
ratios of double to single contraction sometimes observed in the muscles 
with localized end-plates is presumably due to the damping effect of the 
large inactive muscle mass on the tension development of a single twitch, 
this effect being less on the larger and longer contraction produced by 
the double twitch. 

2. The electrical response 

(a) The electrical response distal from the end-plate zone. When muscles 
are prepared with their innervation restricted to a localized group of 
motor end-plates, the electrical responses evoked by a second nerve 
volley may be observed either at the region of these end-plates, or distal 
from this region. Kecording distal from the end-plates, e.g. with one 
electrode on the tendon and the other on the innervated muscle strip 
more than 1 or 2 mm. from the localized end-plate zone, the second 
volley adds nothing to the potential produced by the first volley until 
the volley interval is lengthened beyond about 1-8 msec. Therefore, with 
these short volley intervals, the second voUey fails to set up propagated 
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I 13 . \3. A, Tim« cottrses ol the pTtential change?, expressed as a percentage of the maiimtiin 
Epie potential, prodnced br a second nerve voflej- at the indicated mterrals after the 
Srst roHer. These curves are calculated, as described in the text, &om a series of 
obiirvations -shich are partly Hlustrated in Fig. 12. The continuons line shovrs the 
spite pKjtential set up by a single nerve volley. B, The three individual curve* vrhich 
are averaged to give the curve labelled 1-35-1-4; msec, in Fig. 13 A. 
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diphasic response, becoming first positive and then negative to the 
end-plate electrode, as shown by the 
second phase of the action potential 
recorded in observation 1 of Fig. 12 
(cf. section Al). The action potential 
of observation 7 (voUey-interval 
0-7 msec.) does not differ significantly 
from that produced by a single volley 
(observation 1). But as the volley 
interval is progressively lengthened 
to 0-96, 1-3 and 1-6 msec, (observa- 
tions 6, 6 and 4 respectively), the 
second nerve voUey is seen to in- 
crease the negative potential of the 
end-plate region relative to the rest 
of the muscle, this effect being most 
obvious during and just after the 
trough following the initial negative 
spike. The restriction of this ad- 
ditional negative potential to the 
end-plate region is shown by the 
absence (section B 2 (o)) of any such 
potential when the recording elec- 
trode is moved more than about 
2 mm. from the end-plate zone (see 
Fig. 6). Finally, at 1-9 msec, interval 
(observation 3), the second volley 
adds a small spike potential and at 
2-3 msec, (observation 2) this spike 
potential is quite large. The spike 
potentials observed in these two 
latter observations closely agree with 
those recorded distal from the end- 
plate zone, and hence must be pro- 
duced by propagated muscle im- muscle by smg] 



Action potentials set up in soleus 
(le or double nerve volleys 


■ pulses. In observations 3 and 2 these 
propagated impulses set up by the 

second voUey give the later complex • -v- - 10 mse . 

response recorded by the electrode distal from the end-plate zone (cf. the 
second diphasic part of the action potential set up by a single nerve volley 
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in observation 1). On the other hand, this distal electrode picks up no 
trace of such a propagated potential in observations 4, 6 and 6 ; hence the 
negative potential produced by the second volley at the end-plate zone 
cannot he due to propagated muscle impulses— a conclusion thus derived 
from both the potential-interval curves recorded away from the end- 
plate zone and the contraction-interval curves (section Bl). 

The time course of the negative potential added by the second nerve 
volley at the end-plate region, has been determined by subtracting the 
response to the first volley from that to the two volleys, the subtracted 
curves so obtained being plotted with the tunes of the respective second 
stimuli synchronized at zero. tYith short volley intervals the added 
negative potentials have been so small that our error in measurement 
has produced considerable irregularities in the plotted curves. To some 
extent these random irregularities have been eliminated in Fig. 13 A by 
averaging several curves which were obtained with approtimately the 
same atimnlns intervals, and which did not show any significant systematic 
deviations from one another. Thus the curve of Fig. 13 A for volley 
intervals of 1*25-14 msec, is obtained from the three curves shown in 
Fig. ISB for volley intervals of 1'25, 1'3 (shown in observation 5, Fig. 12), 
and 14 msec. The added potential shows an earlier beginning and an 
increased size as the volley interval is lengthened from about 1-0 msec, 
to 1'25 msec., but only a small change is observed for the lengthening 
from 1-25 to 1-4 msec. (Fig. 13 B). However, farther lengthenings of the 
voUey interval to 1-6-1-65 msec., and to T76-T8 msec., again give an 
increased potential wave with a still earlier beginning. 

In Fig. 12 the large secondary spike potentials set up by the first 
nerve volley and arising as the muscle impulses reach the distal electrode 
prevented an accurate determination of the negative potential added by 
the second volley after about 3 msec. In some experiments this inter- 
ference has been minimized by placing the distal electrode well away 
from the active muscle strip, i.e. by makmg it relatively indifferent 
(Fig. 14). The later stages of the added negative potential could then be 
determined by subtraction as for Fig. 13, observations from one experi- 
ment being shown in Fig. 16. 

With volley intervals of 1-0 and 1-36 msec., the added negative 
potentials are seen to be almost identical, the only significant difference 
being a sUghtly earlier origin of the 1-36 msec, response. The summit is 
attained at about 2-5 msec, after the setting up of the second nerve 
volley, the decline to half about 2-5 nasec. later, while at 10 msec, very 
little potential remains. With a volley interval of 0-87 msec., the added 
PH. xevn. 
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j-j_ Action potentials set np as in Fig. 12, but recorded with one electrode on the 
end-plate region and one on an inactive part of the muscle. Observation 6 gives the 
action potential evoked by a single nerve volley. A second stimnlns at 0-65 msec, 
gives no additional potential (observation 2), but with intervals of 1-6, 1-8. 1-4, I'® 
and 1-2 msec, (observations 1, 3, 4, 5 and 7 respectively) an additional slow negative 
Dotential is set up by the second voUey. This voUey, however, fads to set up either 
rmnscle spike potential or an additional muscle contraction. Tune: 1 d.v. = 10 msec. 
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and consequent kump-like shape indicates that this increase observed 
with intervals longer than 1-36 msec, is due to a different process from 
that giving the negative potential at the shorter volley intervals; 
hereafter the term “hump-like” 17111 be used to designate such additions. 
Simultaneous observation of the muscle contraction shows that the 
second nerve voUey at 1-83 msec, has failed to produce any additional 
response (Fig. 16), so it must he concluded that the hump-like addition 
to the negative potential is not due to the setting up of fully propagated 
muscle impulses by the second volley. Now at the slightly longer volley 
interval, 1-93 msec., the second volley gives a much larger hump-like 
response and the large additional muscle contraction {Fig. 16) shows that 
it has set up fully propagated impulses in about one-third of the muscle 
fibres. The electrical response confirms this inference, because the trough 
which follows the hump would be produced by impulses as they passed 
along the muscle fibres beyond the end-plate zone (cf. the response to a 
single volley in Fig. 16, and see also section Al). The absence of fully 
propagated muscle impulses at 1*83 msec, volley interval is confirmed 
by the absence of any trough-like depression after the hump. 

The effect of volley interval on the negative potential set up by the 
second nerve volley may be iHustrated by plotting one agtfinst the other, 
e.g. Fig. 17 A gives the complete series of observations which are in part 
illustrated in Fig. 15. Such a potential-interval curve as Fig. 17 A shows 
that lengthening of the volley interval from 0-7 to 1-0 msec, is associated 
with an increase in the negative potential to a plateau from which there 
is a further increase, first detectable at volley intervals just beyond 
1'3 msec., and finally sharply ascending at those volley intervals where 
fully propagated impulses are set up by the second volley. However, 
the beginning of this steep ascent is due not to propagated impulses but 
to the hump-like addition, as is clearly shown in Fig, 16 by the observa- 
tion at 1-83 msec, interval (cf. Fig. 17 A). Similar series of observations 
are shown in Figs. 17 B and C. 

On the other hand, Figs. 17 D, E, illustrate adifferenttype of potential- 
interval c\rrve. Here there is, as above, the steep initial ascent to a 
plateau ftom which at the respective intervals of about 1-1 and T3 msec, 
there is a further rise to a second plateau which finally turns up to the 
steep ascent at intervals of about 1-65 and 2-0 msec, respectively. The 
tme courses of the negative potentials produced by the second volleys 
(Fig. 18) show that the increased potential of the second plateau is due 
to anmcrease in the whole course of the negative potential and not to 
a ump-like addition. Thus, in these experiments, we have a double 
Vo 6_2 
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negative potential is smaller thxougliout the whole of its course. With 
volley intervals longer than 1-36 msec, there is a further increase iu the 
added negative potential, which Fig. 16 shows to be quite large at 



Fig. 16. 


Fig. 16. A eeries of cnrves obtamed as in Fig. 13 from obseryatioiis resembling those of 
Fig. 14, bnt taken from another experiment. The shorter duration of the increase 
when the interval is lengthened from 1-36 to 1-83 msec, is weU shown; this is the 
hump-like increase discussed in the text. * 

Fig. 16. Contraction-interval curve (plotted as in Fig. 10) for the series of observations 
partly shown in Fig. 16. The arrows mdicate the observations at 1-83 and 1-03 maeo. 
intervals. 

1-83 msec. This increase is solely in the early part of the added potential, 
for beyond 4-6 msec, the course of the added negative potential does not 
significantly deviate from that observed for volley intervals of 1-0 and 
1-36 msec.; the short duration of this further increase gives it a charac- 
teristic hump-like appearance weU shown in Fig. 16. Its shorter duration 
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in™ ta B potential leepome ^iose sWint time conise snSgests Ant 
it it not ot composite cteiaeter. Tte will be fnithet eons, doted m s chon 
B2 fe) when additional evidence ,s atailable. Tlie final steep asc 
Pigs. 17 D, E, ^votQd seem to be Identical Tritb that m Eigs 1< A , , 

the hump-like addition here also forming a transitional phase to he 
Tery steep ascent ^hich is due to the rapid increase m the propagated 
impulses nith farther slight lengthenings of the volley mterral. It may 
be noted that in Eig. 17 A there is also a suggestion of a nse to a second 
plateau, but the slightness of this rise prevents us from detenmmng u it 
is due to an over-all increase in the negative potential or to a hnmp-hke 
addition to it. 



Pig. 18. Time coarses (plotted as inPig. 13) of the potential changes produced by the second 
nerve volley in some of the observations plotted in Fig. 1" E. The lower curve is the 
average of three closely similar cnrves of the first plateau of Fig. 17 E, and the upper 
curve of three closely s'unilar curves of the second plateau. 


Similar but less extensive series of observations have also been made 
in ten other experiments, some conforming to the type illustrated in 
Figs. 17 D, E, others to that of Fig, 17 B, others possibly transitional as in 
Fig. 17 A. Thus it may be concluded that when the “refractoriness” of 
the muscle prevents the setting up of propagated muscle impulses, a 
nerve volley may still set up two kinds of negative potential at the 
region of the motor end-plates. One is a smooth potential wave reaching, 
in our fifteen experiments, a rounded summit in 2 to 2-5 msec, and de- 
clining to half in 4-6 msec, after the calculated time of arrival of the 
nerve impulses at the motor end-plates. The other is a much briefer 
hump-like potential, which has a time course resembling that set up by 
fully propagated impulses in the muscle fibres. It is only detectable with 
certainty at volley intervals just shorter than those at which folly 
propagated impnises are set up. Thus it forms a transitional condition 
between the responses consisting entirely of the above smooth negative 
potential wave and those showing the sharp muscle spike produced by 
the fully propagated muscle impulses. 
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Fig. 17. The maximum negative potentials set up in response to the second stimuli are 
calculated as percentage of the maiimnm spike potential as in Fig. 13, and are plotted 
as ordinates against the corresponding stimulus intervals as abscissae. Curves fro™ 
five separate experiments are shown. The solid circles are responses in which the second 
stimulus evoked the discharge of some fully propagated impulses from the motor end- 
plates. A few such impulses were also probably discharged in the two observations 
(one in 17 B and the other in 17E) which are shown by a horizontal line crossing the 
open circle. In all other observations there was no evidence of such fuUy propagated 
impulses either in our electrical or in our simultaneous mechanical observations. 
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Bremer [1938] that these negative potentials are produced in the nerve 
cells vith vrhich the synaptic contacts ate being made. This explanation 
must presuppose that the negative potential is produced by the cells even 
when the synaptic stimulation is inadequate to set up the discharge of 
impulses therefrom, and thus encounters no difficulty from the recent 
observations of Fessard & Matthews [1939], who show that these 
potentials are produced in the spinal cord when a single nerve impulse 
enters by a dorsal root fibre. 

So far we have made only preliminary observations into the possi- 
bility of electrotonic transmission of the smooth negative potential wave 
from the regions of the neuro-muscular junctions out along the motor 
nerve fibres. In three experiments both leads have been on the isolated 
motor nerve, one being just at its point of entry into the muscle and only 
about 3 mm. from its termination in the circumscribed group of motor 
end-plates. With this method we have failed to detect any electrotonic 
propagation of the potentials produced at the region of the neuro- 
muflonlar junction. In five experiments we have compared the action 
potentials recorded with the following disposition of the leading elec- 
trodes. One is kept fixed on the end-plate zone and the other is either 
on the nerve at the point of its entry into the muscle or on the muscle 
itself, this latter electrode being either distally on the irmervated muscle 
strip (cf. Fig. 12) or on some non-innervated region of the muscle (cf. 
Fig. 14). In three of our experiments, with one lead on the point of nerve 
entry, the smooth negative potential wave has borne a larger ratio to the 
muscle spike potential than is obtained with this lead in any position on 
the muscle. In fact, a similar ratio is observed with any position of the 
“indifferent” lead on the muscle, whether on the irmervated muscle 
strip or not. Thus, under certain conditions, the nerve is capable of 
acting as a selective lead for the potentials produced at the end-plate 
region, its effect being perhaps detectable only when the innervated 
end-plates ate mostly situated on muscle fibres below the surface layer. 
Under such conditions electrotonic transmission along the nerve fibres 
might aid onr superficially situated electrodes in picking up potentials 
produced at the region of the motor end-plates, the smooth negative 
potential thus being increased relative to the muscle spike. The electro- 
tonic transmission of such a potential along the motor nerve fibres does 
not show that it is produced in the terminals of these nerve fibres, for the 
potential set up in the spinal cord by a dorsal root volley is transmitted 
electrotonically along an adjacent dorsal root almost as effectively as 
^ along the root of entry [Barron & Matthews, 1938]. 
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Discussion. Rushton [1937] has recently shown that, on the electrical 
theory of the nerve impulse, excitation of a length of nerve fibre less than 
a critical value would result in a decremental propagation of an impulse 
terminating in its rapid extinction. These theoretical deductions have 
been fully confirmed experimentally by Hodgkin [1938] on isolated single 
fibre preparations of crab’s nerve, subthreshold stimuli of more than half- 
threshold intensity setting up “new-born” impulses which fail to grow 
up into fully propagated impulses. Such “new-born” impulses which 
die out qtrickly would also be expected to be produced in muscle fibres 
by stimuli just too weak to set up fully propagated muscle impulses, and 
the hump-like potential observed at 1-83 msec, interval in Jig. 16 corre- 
sponds in every respect with the potential which such “new-born” 
impulses would set up. Thus, on account, presumably, of the refractory 
state of the muscle fibres subsequent to the first response, this second 
nerve volley only sets up “new-born” impulses which are too small to 
grow up into fully propagated impulses, these abortive impulses giving 
the hump-like response. 

Fig. 17 shows that as the volley interval is shortened below about 
1‘6 msec, the negative potential declines to a plateau. Here the second 
voUey produces a negative potential uncomplicated by any hump-hke 
addition. Presumably the refractoriness of the muscle is now so great 
that the second nerve volley fads altogether to set up new-born impulses, 
the condition corresponding to that observed by Katz [1937], Hodgkin 
[1938] and Ledingham & Scott [1938] for nerve stimuU below half 
threshold intensity. FinaUy, at stiU shorter stimulus intervals of less 
than 0'8— I'O msec., the second stimulus gives rise to less and less negative 
potential untd it fads altogether, this decline often occurring in two steps. 

H the hump-like potential is thus due to newborn impulses, the site 
of its origin is in the muscle fibres themselves in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the motor end-plates. The smooth negative potential wave has 
also been shown to arise at the region of the neuro-muscular junction, so 
there are three possible sites of its origin: the motor nerve terminals; the 
motor end-plates themselves; the muscle fibres in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the motor end-plates. An origin in the motor nerve terminals 
would correspond with the suggestion of Barron & Matthews [1938] that 
the negative potentials associated with synaptic transmission between 
neurones arise in the nerve terminals which are making the synaptic 
contacts. However, it has been shown [Eccles, 1939] that Barron & 
Matthews’ own experiments render such an explanation most improb- 
able, and strongly support the alternative suggestion of Bonnet & 
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lig. 19 A the deviation is first observed beyond 14 msec. 
linaUy, in both figures the deviation becomes stiU more marked as the 





Fig. 19. A, The line is dtavm. as for the eeries of observations plotted in Fig. 17 C, and the 
plotted points are for a similar series of observations taken after snob a deep cnrariia- 
tion of the mnsole that only end- plate potentials ate produced by a nerve volley. The 
scale of the ordinates has been adjusted Bo that the plateau for the cntarized observa- 
tions is at the same height as the imperfect plateau observed for the normal muscle in 
Fig. 17 C, B, As in Fig. 19A, bat for the experiment illustrated in Fig, 171). Here the 
curve for the end-plate potentials in the completely curariied muscle shows an initial 
plateau giving place to a small ascent at longer volley intervala, but this effect is much 
less than in the normal muscle fFig. 17©). 


Fig. 20. The earlier parts of three potential curves are taken from Fig. 13, and the continnona 
line sbo-WB approximately the true end-plate potential which, according to the argument 
in the text, is set up by the second nerve volley at these atimulns intervala. The plotted 
corves are seen to deviate from thia continuous line right from, their origin, and this 
deviation is attributed to the potential produced by the newborn impnls^ which are 
also set up by the second nerve voBey. 

lengthening of the volley interval causes the second nerve volley to set 
up in the normal mnscle firstly newborn and then fully propagated 
impulses. Uo investigation has been made of the end-plate potentials 
after cuiarization in other experimente which showed a double plateau 
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There is, therefore, no experimental evidence which directly indicates 
the site of origin of the smooth negative potential. Nevertheless, the 
potentials arising at other junctional regions seem undoubtedly to be 
produced on the far side of this jimction, and at the neuro-musculai 
junction we have the histologically specialized region of the motor end- 
plate, so that this region seems to be the only probable site for the 
production of potentials which have no known analogy in the responses 
of nerve or muscle fibres themselves. 

Thus it may be concluded that, in refractory muscle, a nerve voUey sets 
up two processes which produce a negative potential change localized to the 
end-plate region: one process is the “newborn” impulse which fails iogrow 
up to a fuUy propagated impulse, and is produced in the muscle fibres 
themselves; the other process, which gives a smooth negative potential wave, 
occurs even when no neiobom impulses are set up, and so is without paradd 
in muscle and nerve fibres, the specialized region of the mriscle fibre forming 
the motor endplate being the only probable site for fits production — hence- 
forth this potential will be called the endplate potential. 

(o) The “ newborn ” muscle imjmlses. In a muscle poisoned with curare 
so that a nerve volley faUs to set up propagated muscle impulses and the 
accompanying contraction, this volley still sets up potential changes 
localized to the region of the end-plates [cf. Schaefer & Gopfert, 1937]. 
Further it has been shown [Eccles & O’Connor, 1938i, 1939dJ that these 
potential changes are produced by the same two processes described 
above: newborn impulses which fail to grow up into fuUy propagated 
impulses ; and a specialized response of the motor end-plates which gives 
the true end-plate potential and which is produced even when the curan- 
zation is so deep that no newborn iinpulses are set up. The time courses 
of these two potentials of the end-plate region closely resemble the corre- 
sponding potentials produced, as above described, by a nerve volley in 
refractory muscle. 

In muscle curarized so deeply that a nerve volley only sets up an 
end-plate potential, a second nerve volley superimposes its own end-plate 
potential on this, the size of the additional potential being less than that 
of the first potential — usually about 80 % of it — until the volley interv^al 
is several seconds. AVith lengthening of the volley interval from a very 
short value, the potential-interval curves of Fig. 19 show that the increase 
ia the end-plate potential set up by the second voUey initially runs 
parallel with that observed for normal muscle. However, a deviation is 
observed beyond a volley interval of 1-0 msec, in Fig. 19B, there being 
a much smaller second step in the end-plate potential of the curarized 
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ttantbe potential cBrvefoTtlie abortive impulses plus end-plate poteutml 
set up bv tbe second volley at 1-8 msec., the sudden deviation from this 
curve forming an inflection n-hicli presumably signab the transition from 
the nevbom to the fully propagated muscle impulses. As the volley 
interval b lengthened, the first stage of the potential is seen to become 
still earlier and steeper, the inflection occurring correspondingly earlier 
and being less evident, until nith a volley interval of 3-1 msec. (Fig. 13 A) 
it b barely detectable. The frdly propagated impubes must then arise 
less than 0-2 msec, after the beginning of the action potential, and at 
stili longer rntervab, e.g. 4 msec., probably in about 0-1 msec. On our 
previous assumption m regard to the end-plate potentiab, the increasing 
steepness of the first stage of these action potentials must be due 
to the larger potentiab produced by nevrborn impulses set up by the 
progressively later second nerve volley, and pari-passu these newborn 
impubes are observed to grow up mote rapidly into fully propagated 
impubes. 

In the eleven experiments of thb type which we have performed on 
soleus muscles with localized end-plate leads, similar results have always 
been obtained (cf. Tig. 15). In some the potentiab set np by the second 
voUey conld not he calculated as accurately as in Tigs. 13 aud 15, but in 
all there was the general indication that the newborn impnbes, when 
propagated, arose at least as soon as the end-plate potential. The in- 
flection agnalling the origin of the folly propagated impubes was abo 
regularly observed. 

(d) The effect of voUey interval on the time course of the response to the 
second voUey. The detailed effects of variation of the volley interval on 
the muscle impubes set up by the second volley are well illustiated by 
the method of plotting adopted in Fig. 21, which shows a typical series of 
observations. The volley intervak are plotted as abscbsae in all tbe six 
curves, and from below upwards the ordinates of the curves are: the 
latent period of the summit of the negative muscle spike evoked by 
the second volley and recorded (1) at the end-plate zone, (2) 10 mm., and 
(3) 25 mm. distal from thb zone; the maximal potential of thb negative 
spike recorded (4) at the end-plate zone, (5) 10 mm. distal from that zone, 
and (6) the maximal tension of the contraction evoked by the two nerve 
volleys (the contraction-interval curve of Tigs. 10 and 16). From the 
argument already developed in relation to the contraction-interval curve, 
tie two perpendicubt broken lines drawn in Tig. 21 will show the shortest 
volley rntervab at which the second volley sets np a contraction response 
(a) in any muscle fibres, (b) in all the muscle fibres. The horizontal broken 
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in the potential-interval cnrve, e.g. that of Fig. 17 E. But in none of oar 
experiments on curarized muscle has a double plateau been certainly 
observed. It thus appears likely that the second step in the potential 
interval curve is usually depressed by curare as is observed in Fig. 19B, 
but further investigation is required. 

In curarized muscle the time course of the end-plate potential is 
unaltered by lengthening the volley interval, but its origin and rising 
phase move slightly earlier until the volley interval is about 2 msec, in 
duration. A simil ar behaviour is observed with normal muscles (cf. 
Figs. 13, 15) until the volley interval is so long (about 1‘6 msec.) that 
newborn impulses are superimposed on the end-plate potential. Thus up 
to this interval the only difference between the end-plate potentials of 
normal and curarized muscles would appear to lie in the much larger 
second step sometimes observed in the normal potential-interval curve. 
The similarity thus observed when the second step is absent or insigni' 
Scant (Figs. 17 A, B, C), provides a justification for the assumption that 
this similarity of the normal and curarized end-plate potentials also 
obtains at longer volley intervals, i.e. when it is obscured by the 
newborn and fully propagated muscle impulses then set up in normal 
muscle. For example, on this assumption the end-plate potential observed 
for intervals of 1-25-1-4 msec, in Fig. 13A need only be moved a little 
earlier (as indicated by the curarized responses) when plotting its course 
at the longer volley intervals. Fig. 20 shows that at all volley intervals 
the potential thus attributed to the newborn impulses probably begins 
slightly earlier than this calculated end-plate potential. Certainly it i^ 
not later, for the combined potential curve deviates from the end-plate 
potential right from its origin. Even where a large second step is observed 
in the normal potential-mterval curve the plateau following it suggests 
that no further increase in the end-plate potential is produced by 
lengthening the volley interval. It would then seem justifiable to assume 
that in these experiments, too, the end-plate potential at longer volley 
intervals may be plotted by moving slightly earlier the end-plate 
potential observed during the second plateau. 

In some experiments — particularly those where the aborting newborn 
impulses give rise to a relatively small potential — the early origin of the 
newborn impulses caimot be demonstrated as described above. But it is 
always observed when the volley intervals are so long that the second 
volley sets up fully propagated impulses. The potential which is set up by 
the second volley now shows a two-stage rise. With 1-9 msec, interval in 
Fig. 13 A, the first stage of about 0-6 msec, is but little steeper and earlier 
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With the spike potentials recorded 10 and 25 mm. from the end-plate 
zone (curves 2 and 3), a definite shortening of latent period is observed 
with voUey intervals as long as 16 msec., and this shortening increases 
to a maximum as the volley interval is diminished to about 6 msec,, 
again decreasing and finally reversing into a lengthening at about 3 msec. 
Comparison vrvth. ourve. 1 shows that a diminution in the neuro-muscular 
delay produces only a small part of this shortening, and then only at 
volley intervals less than 8 msec. The observed shortening of latent 
period must, therefore, be chiefiy due to a supernormal conduction 
velocity of the muscle impulses, which is also indicated by its progressive 
increase with the distance of transmission, as shown by a comparison of 
curves 2 and 3. In Fig. 21 the normal velocity of 4*05 m./sec. is increased 
to 4-35 m./sec. at the height of this snpernormahty. A phase of super- 
normal conduction velocity with a similar time course has been observed 
in all our experiments, the longest volley intervals at which it is detectable 
varying from about 15 to as much as 40 msec. Since this supernormal 
phase of impulse conduction is also observed with direct stimulation of 
cniarized muscle, it would appear to be purely an attribute of the pro- 
pagation of impulses in the muscle fibres, and independent, as would he 
expected, of their mode of origin. 

A more detailed study of the responses set up by the second volley 
at brief voUey intervals may be made by reference to Fig. 22 in which 
are plotted the observations already illustrated in Figs. 12, 13 and 19 A, 
as well as those in the enrarized muscle, the volley intervals being the 
abscissae in every curve just as hi Fig. 21. 

The latent periods of the negative potentials are plotted as ordinates 
in curves 1 and 2, the former being for the cniarized and the latter for 
the normal muscle. In general the curves are not dissimilar, but, in its 
greater shortening of latent period at intervals longer than 1-6 msec., 

the normal curve possibly differs significantly from the curare curve 

particularly as it has a somewhat longer latent period at the very brief 
volley mtervals. The approximate 45° slope for intervals up to 1-3 msec, 
has been a regular feature of the latent periods both of normal and of 
curaiized responses (in Fig. 22 there are insufficient observations for the 
curarized muscle, but in a later paper a more complete series will be 
illustrated [Eccles & O’Connor, 1939<f]). This slope of 46° indicates that 
at these brief intervals (0'95-l-2 msec.) the second volley is setting up the 
negative potential at a constant interval (about 1-45 msec, in normal and 
1-35 msec, in curarized muscle) after the heghming of the negative 
response to the first volley. 
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lines show for each curve the corresponding control values for a response 
evoked by a single nerve voUey. 

As the voUey interval is progressively diminished, the spike latent 
period at the end-plate zone (curve 1) first shows a shght shortening for 
voUey intervals less than 8 msec. There is a reversal of this shortening 



Fig. 21. The six curves show the effect of volley interval on the response to the second nerve 
volley. Volley intervals are plotted as abscissae, and as ordinates are plotted the 
following measurements of the respective responses: (1) the latent period of the 
summit of the negative spike at the end-plate zone; (2) 10 mm.; and (3) 25 mm. distel 
from this zone; (4) the masimmn potential of the negative spike at the end-plate zone; 
(6) 26 mm. distal from this zone (solid circles); (6) the contraction interval curve. The 
horizontal broken lines show the corresponding control values for the single response- 


to a lengthening at about 3 msec, volley interval, and a further progres- 
sive lengthening until the voUey interval is so brief that the spike is 
extinguished. These changes have been observed in aU our experiments, 
and suggest that at intervals from about 3 to 8 msec, a second volley 
sets up muscle impulses after a neuro-muscular delay shorter than 
normal, whUe at intervals less than 3 msec, this delay is longer than 
normal. Similar effects of voUey interval on the synaptic delays of 
gangUa have already been described and the shortening has been caUed 
temporal facUitation [Eccles, 1935 hj. 
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In cnrve 4 tlve ordinates are the latent periods of the crests of the 
negative spikes-the most accurate of aU our time measurements. The 
shortening of these latent periods at intervals beyond 3 msec, is again 
shown (cf. curve 1, Fig. 21), and it is now possible to see in detail the 
effect of diminishing the volley interval below 3 msec. There is then a 
progressive lengthening of the latent period beyond its normal value, 
and, for volley intervals from 2-1 to 2-3 msec, the curve rises at about 
45°, indicating that there is a constant interval (2-5 msec.) between the 
negative crests set np by the two volleys. ^Nevertheless, at still briefer 
volley intervals, the curve becomes steeper than 45 °, indicating that the 
negative crest interval has lengthened. The observation at 1*9 msec, 
showing a lengthening of 0‘1 msec., i.e, the crest interval, is 2’6 msec. 
This lengthening, though small, is well uithin the limits of our accuracy 
of measurement {about 0-02 msec.) for these crest tunes, and has been 
observed in all of our eleven experiments in which a sufficient series of 
observations were made at brief volley intervals. In one experiment the 
maximum lengthening was as much as 0*3 msec., but usually it ranged 
about 0-1 msec. Though plotted differently, curve 4 of Fig. 22 is an 
example of the C type of curve which Lucas [1910] obtained for the 
soiatic-gastrocnemius preparation of the frog. His observations, however, 
showed that with very brief volley intervals there is a much greater 
lengthening of the muscle response interval than we have observed, and 
Lucas may actually have been observing the delayed muscle responses 
, which we are describing in a later paper. 

" In cnrve 3 of Fig. 22 the ordinates are the latent periods of the 
inflections which are presumed to represent the origin of the “fully 
, grown” muscle impulses. In general features this curve is similar to 

^ curve 4, showing that a slight shortening of latent period changes to a 

lengthening as the volley interval is diminished below about 3 msec. 
Again, there is with brief volley intervals the rise of the curve at about 
45°, but this does not merge into a still steeper rise as in curve 4. The 
- interval between the origins of the impulses set up by the first and second 
volley remains constant at about 2-35 msec. Possibly this difference 
V- between curves 3 and 4, and also the smaller shortening of latent period 
at intervals of 3-4 msec., is attributable to the former curve plotting 
changes in the minimum latent periods, i.e. in the minimum neuro- 
^ muscular delays, and the latter curve changes approximately in the 
modal class of the nemo-muscular delays. A similar difference 
has been observed for the synaptic delays in transmission through 
-V sympathetic ganglia, the longer synaptic delays being diminished by 



Fig. 22. A Benes of observations from another experiment plotted in general as in Fig. 21, 
but only short volley mtervals are shovm. As ordinates are plotted the Mowing 
measurements of the respe^ve responses: (1) the latent periods of the beginnings of 
the negative responses m the curarized muscle (solid circles and dotted line); and (2) 
in normal muscle (open circles); (3) the latent periods of the inflections signalling the 
origin of the fiflly grown impulses at end-plate region; (4) the latent periods of the 
summits of the muscle spikes at the end-plate region; and (6) 22 mm. dStal from this 
region; (6) the maximum negative potential set up at the end-plate zone of the 
curarized muscle (solid circles and broken line); and (7) in normal muscle (open circles). 
The earlier parts of curves 6 and 7 have already been shown in Fig 19A Curve 8 
shows the contraction interval curve obtained a little later in this e^rime'nt Com- 
parison with curve 7 indicates that the critical intervals have been a little lengthened. 
In curves 1, 2, 3, 4 and 6 broken lines are drawn at 46“ in relation to the obse^ations 
at the shortest voUey intervals. The horizontal broken lines show for each of the 
curves 2, 3, 4, 5 , 6 and 7 the corresponding control measurements of the response set up 
by a single nerve voUey. The line for curve 1 is not drawn, but it passed ^ugh the 
latter part of the dotted line. ^ 
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the contraction-mterval cuxre (curve 6 in Fig. 21) is due to a progressive 
increase in the numher of muscle fibres responding to the second voUey. 
Correspondingly, for this range of volley intervals, there is a rapid increase 
in the spike action potential set up by the second volley (curves i and a 
in Fig. 21). This increase, horvever, is only to about tvro-thiids of the 
spike potential set up by a control single volley, and further lengthening 
of the volley interval to 16 msec, is accompanied by a gradual increase in 
the action potential to approximately its full control value. Our experi- 
ments on the contraction (Fig. 11) show that this gradual increase is not 
dne to the response of additional muscle fibres. A similar delayed increase 
was observed in all our experiments on soleus, but some three of these 
experiments differed from Fig. 21, for, with volley intervals longer than 
8 msec., the phase of subnormal action potentials passed over into a phase 
of slightly supernormal potentials, particularly with those potentials 
recorded some distance away from the end-plate zone. 

The subnormal action potentials must he due either to decreased 
action potentials of individual muscle fibres, or to an increase in their 
temporal dispersion, whereby, by increase in their mutual interference, 
normally sixed action potentials of individual fibres seem to give a 
smaller aggregate action potential. This latter factor could not play a 
part with intervals longer than about 3-0 msec., for then the neuro- 
muscular delays and the couduction times of the muscle impulses are 
shorter than normal, and hence there would be a diminished temporal 
dispersion. Tins diminutiou in temporal dispersion is probably respon- 
sible for the late supernormal phase occasionally seen. The subnormal 
^ phase, particularly at the longer volley intervals, must be due to a 
diminution in the size of the individual muscle impulses (see 
section E 3). 

The potentials produced at the end-plate region by a second volley 
at brief volley intervals have already been discussed (sections B2 (6) 
and (c)) and illustrated by Figs. 12, 13 and 15. and are also shown in the 
early parts of curves 6 and 7 in Fig. 22, in which are plotted the curves 
of Fig. 19 A on a different scale. As shown in Fig. 17, lengthening of the 
stimulus interval beyond a critical value, varying in different experiments 
from 0-65 to 0-8 msec., results in the production of an end-plate potential 
by the second stimulus. This end-plate potential may reach a plateau 
when the stimulus interval is as short as 0-7 msec. (Fig. 19B) or only 
when it is as long as 1-25 msec. (Fig. 19B). In these two ’extreme 
experiments a similar divergence was observed for the production of an 
1 ^ end-plate potential in curarized muscle. 

VH. xcvn. 
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temporal facilitation to a much greater extent than the shorter [Eccles, 
19356]. 

In curve 5 of Fig. 22 the ordinates are the latent periods of the spikes 
recorded by the electrodes distal to the end-plates as the meiscle impulses 
reach this electrode after transmission for 2-2 cm. along the mnsde 
fibres (cf. curves 2, 3, Fig. 21). Comparison with curve 4 shows at the 
longer voUey intervals the large additional shortening of latent periods 
arising on accoimt of the supernormal conduction velocity of the muscle 
impulses. The normal velocity of 4-8 m./sec. is increased to as much as 
6'5 m./sec. At the briefer voUey intervals the curve rises at 46°, indicating 
that at these distal muscle electrodes the response interval of 2-4 msec, 
is independent of the nerve voUey interval so long as this is less than 
2-7 msec. This minimum response interval recorded at the distal electrodes 
(2'4 msec.) is thus actuaUy slightly shorter than the minimum response 
interval for the negative crests recorded at the end-plates (2-6 msec.). 
Thus even at this brief interval of 2-6 msec., there must be a slight super- 
normality of conduction rate. With larger stimulus intervals the super- 
normality is much greater, hence during its propagation along the 
muscle fibre the second impulse tends to catch up to the first impulse 
until it gets within about 2-4 msec. Thus there is a 46° rise in curve 6 for 
a large range of voUey intervals. This range would, of course, be still 
larger if a longer muscle conduction path were avaUable. 

SupernormaUty of conduction is not usual for such brief intervals as 
in Fig. 22. For example, in Fig. 21, 2-8 msec, is the.minimum interval 
at which supemormaUty occurs. Here impulses set up at a briefer 
interval than 2-8 msec, are conducted with a subnormal velocity until 
they are at an interval of 2-8 msec. In most of our experiments the 
second nerve voUeys at very brief intervals (less than 3 msec.) have set 
up muscle impulses conducted with a subnormal velocity, but in three 
experiments the velocity of these earliest muscle impulses did not differ 
significantly from normal, i.e. they were neither supernormal or sub- 
normal, while in the experiment iUustrated above these earliest impulses 
were actuaUy conducted with a sUghtly supernormal velocity. Reference 
may be made to Forbes, Ray & Griffith [1923, p. 679] for an account of 
the effect of conduction distance on the lagging produced by subnormallf 
conducted impulses. There it is shown that only after conduction for a 
considerable distance does this lagging give rise to a constant interval 
between the first and second impulses. 

(e) The effect of volley interval on the size of the action potentials 
produced hy the second volley. It has been shown that the rising phase of 
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e^eidment. 1-2 stim^iius interrals shorter Aan ^ 

c^ond stinndBS gives no significant end-plate potential, fint tfie tto 
ctimnlns (04 msec. after the second) gives the Ml platcan height of this 
potential the response to stimnli 1, 2 and 3 being practically identical 
mth that to stimnli 1 and 3. The second stimnlos at intervab shorter 
than 0-Smsec. therefore excites at most an insignificant number of 
nerve fibres, its failure to produce an end-plate potential being entirely 
due to its failure to set up impulses in the motor nerve fibres. "With 1-2 
intervals of about 0-82 msec., the second stimulus evokes a small end- 
plate potential, and this is increased to plateau height by a third stimulus. 
O'! msec, later, ^gain, one must conclude that the second stimulus sets 



Itg, 23. A potential in tgral ciorre is drawn from the scries of poinis shown in Pig. 1”E. 
Ihe open drdes are a ftuthex series of these points, Le. the mavimoTn negative potential 
added hr the second cerce stimulus is plotted against the stimnlus intervaLThe crosses 
show the maiimnm nesative potential added to the response to the Erst stimnlns when 
e third stimnlus is applied 0-4 msec, after the second, he. hr the second and third 
stimuli combined, the abscisae stiH being the interral between the first and second 
stimalL Further explanation in test. 


up a small end-plate potential because it excites only a few motor nerve 
fibres, With a slightly longer stimulus interval (0-95 msec.), the second 
stimnlus evokes au almost fall-sized end-plate potential, the third 
stimulus adding only a small amount to bring it to the plateau height. 
Thus this experiment shows that explanation 1 is correct, explanations 
2, 3 and 4 at the most being insignificant in determining the increase of 
end-plate potential to plateau height asthe stimnlns interval is lenffthened, 
Sunilar observations have been made in six other experiments, but no 
conclusive evidence has been obtained that explanations 2, 3 or 4 plav a 
signiScant part in the first step of the potential interval curve. 

Therefore as soon as the motor nerve fibres have recovered from their 
absolutely refractory state, impulses can be propagated along tbeir 
profusely branching peripheral course to the terminal endings^iu the 
motor end-plates, which are thus excited to give an end-plate potential 

6—2 
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Tlie following four explanations may be offered for this initial risiiig 
phase of the potential-interval curve. 

(1) There is a temporal distribution of the absolutely refractoiy 
periods of the individual motor nerve fibres, the rising phase of the end- 
plate potential being due consequently to the second stimulus setting np 
impulses in more and more motor fibres until eventually aU respond as 
the plateau is reached. 

(2) The second stimulus sets up impulses in the motor nerve fibres 
at shorter intervals than the critical intervals shown in Kgs. 18 and 19, 
but these impulses are blocked on the way to the muscle on account of 
the progressive lengthening of the absolutely refractory periods which 
would be associated wdth the diminution in size of the motor nerve fibres 
at each of the many bifurcations which they undergo on their short 
peripheral course to the motor end-plates. 

(3) The second stimulus sets up impulses as in (2) at intervals 
shorter than the critical intervals, and these impulses actually reach the 
motor end-plates, but are so small on account of the relative refractori- 
ness of the nerve fibres that the end-plates are inadequately excited, 
consequently giving either no potential response, or a potential response 
less than that set up by a full-sixed nerve impulse. 

(4) The end-plates themselves may exhibit a refractoriness after the 
response to the first nerve volley, the second nerve volley setting up no 
response or a diminished response until the end-plates have recovered. 

When the stimulus interval is such that the second stimulus either 
partly or completely fails to set up an end-plate potential, then, accordbg 
to the first explanation, this is entirely due to its failure to set up 
imprilses in the motor neiwe fibres, while according to explanations 2, 
3 and 4 it sets up impulses, but these fad for various reasons in setting 
up an end-plate potential. Thus, according to explanation 1, the second 
stimulus sets up impulses and a subsequent refractory period only in 
those motor nerve fibres whose end-plates give a full potential response, 
whde, according to explanations 2, 3 and 4, the second stimulus should 
set up impulses and a subsequent refractory period in other motor nerve 
fibres as wed. 

The presence or absence of a refractory period after the second 
stimulus may be tested by applying a third stimulus at not more than 
0-4 msec, after the second. Such a stimulus will fall during the absolutely 
refractory period of any fibres that respond to the second stimulus; 
hence nerve fibres may respond either to the second stimulus or to the 
third stimulus, but not to both. Fig. 23 shows the results of such an 
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picked up to a significant extent by either electrode; hence the locaUzed 
action potentials so recorded would form a much smaller fraction of the 
muscle spike potential than with onx direct leads from localized groups 
of end-plates. Our failure to detect such potentials in all but a few doubt- 
ful experiments on intact muscle is, therefore, not surprising. Howei er, 
when the muscle spike potentials are abolished by curarizatiou of the 
muscle, the typical end-plate potentials are always observed if one 
recording electrode is placed on any part of the muscle in which there are 
end-plates. Even in the detailed measurements the figures for the intact 
muscle are practically identical with those for the localized strip; e.g. 
the shortest interval at which a second impulse can be set up in the 
muscle is 2-2-2-6 msec, for our intact mnscle preparations, and 2-45- 
2-8 msec, for our localized preparations. Hence it may be concluded that 
the localized group of end-plates and their muscle fibres investigated in 
our experiments are a fair sample of the soleus muscle, our measurements 
on them being apphcable to all other fibres of soleus muscle. 

C. The action of two nerve voelexs on the itdscles 

TIBIALIS ANTICnS ANT) BERONAEUS TERTIUS 

In the essential features two nerve volleys have been shown to set up 
responses in tibialis anticus and in peronaeus tertius (see Eig. 9) which 
closely resemble those described in section B for soleus muscles, the only- 
significant differences arising on account of the quicker time course of 
some responses of tibialis anticus and peronaeus tertius. This quicker 
time course has made our observations on the end-plate potentials and 
the newborn impulses less accurate than with soleus but, nevertheless, 
the same general features could be recognized. For example, the end- 
plate potential and the potential due to newborn impulses which died 
out before growing into fully propagated impulses were distinguishable. 

Table I gives the averages of our measurements for the three mnscles, 
those for peronaeus tertius being drawn from out five experiments with 
localized end-plates, and those for tibialis anticus from our one successful 
experiment with localized end-plates and (where possible) from out six 
experiments on the intact muscle which were uncomplicated by repetitive 
muscle discharges [cf. Eccles & O’Connor, 1938o]. 

This table shows that the tibiahs anticus and peronaeus tertius 
musete are very similar in all respects where a comparison has been 
possible and are both somewhat quicker in most of their reactions than 
soleus. This difference is still more marked in the contractions of the 
respective muscles. Peronaeus tertius is a quick muscle like tibialis 
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This does not imply that the absolutely refractory periods of the fine 
terminal motor fibres are as short as those of the large fibres at the 
stimulated region of the nerve. The impulses set up there at the end of 
the absolutely refractory period will lag considerably during their short 
peripheral pathway — ^perhaps a slight delay occurs at each bifurcation 
of the nerve. Clark’s counts [1931] show that on the average there are 
about seven bifurcations in the peripheral pathway of the motor nerve 
fibres to soleus, and these wiU be almost entirely in the motor nerve 
fibres peripheral to our stimulation point [Eccles & Sherrington, 1930]. 

The values shown in Fig. 17 for the shortest absolutely refractory 
periods of the soleus motor nerve fibres at the point of stimulation thi^ 
vary from about 0-65 to 0-80 msec. These values are considerably longer 
than those (0-4-0-5 msec.) found by Gasser & Grundfest [1936], and by 
Graham & Lorente de No [1938] for the fastest mammalian nerve fibres. 
However, as pointed out in section Bl, it must be remembered that soleus 
nerve fibres are considerably smaller in diameter than the largest 
mammalian nerve fibres; hence a longer refractory period would be 
expected. In aU experiments but one of those illustrated in Fig. 11 
longest absolutely refractory periods of the soleus motor nerve fibres 
were indicated to be little if any longer than 1 msec., being as short as 
0-7 msec, in one experiment. In the exceptional experiment (cf. Fig. 19A) 
the upper limit woidd have to be as long as 1'25 msec., which seems 
unaccountably long for motor nerve fibres. The temperature of both the 
cat and the box was 38° C., and the stimuli were rather more than seven 
times the just maximal strength. A possible explanation of such a pro- 
longed absolutely refractory period is that some of the motor nerve fibres 
had already subdivided considerably by the time they had reached the 
stumdating electrodes. Unfortunately, a series of observations, using a 
third stimulus as in Fig, 23, was not carried out in this experiment, so it 
may be that one of the above explanations 2, 3 or 4 was responsible for 
this delayed rise to the plateau. Further investigation of such slowly 
rising potential-interval curves is necessary. The second step of potential- 
interval curves such as those of Figs. 17D and E will be considered in 
section E 2. 

(J) Observations on intact soleus muscles. With the exception of the 
action potentials localized at the end-plate region, aU of these observations 
on soleus muscles prepared with localized end-plates were originally made 
in our experiments on intact soleus muscles. With any position of the 
recording electrodes on the intact muscle, the action potentials produced 
at only a small fraction of the end-plates woidd be close enough to be 
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Belies of single maxiinal contractions. During a senes of double responses 
the heiglit of tte single contraction rapidly equibbrates at its potential 
level, and on cessation of tbe series this potentiation rapidly decbnes to 
teacb a nevr equilibration position in a few minutes. Potentiation of a 
single maximal contraction may also be observed shortly after a preidous 
single or double contraction. Testing at various intervals shows that this 
potentiation declines rapidly and becomes undetectable in about 1 min. 
The action potentials show no change during potentiation except a slight 
forward movement of the diphasic trough indicating a faster conduction 
of the muscle impulses. There is no evidence that the potentiation is due 
to a response of additional muscle fibres or to a repetitive response of 
muscle fibres. It would, therefore, appear to be a true staircase pheno- 
menon and due to an increase in the contraction of the individual muscle 
fibres, being thus a similar phenomenon to the post-tetanic potentiation 
recently described by Brown & Euler [1938]. A different type of potentia- 
tion will he described in a later paper and shown to be due to a repetitive 
response of muscle fibres to a single nerve volley [cf. Peng, Lee, Meng & 
"IVang, 1938]. 

E. Discussion 

(1) The absence of a repetitive muscle response to a single 
nerve volley 

In the experiments under consideration in this present paper a single 
nerve volley has set up the discharge of no more than a single muscle 
impulse from any motor end-plate. Those experiments characterized by 
a repetitive response of end-plates [cf. Eccles & O’Connor, 1938a] will be 
considered in a later paper. 

When the muscle is prepared with a localized group of end-plates, 
the spike action potential set up by the discharge of the initial impulse 
from each end-plate is so sharp that the action potentials produced by 
any repetitive discharges give rise to later discrete spikes which are 
easily recognizable. An occasional source of confusion may occur if the 
preparation has been incomplete, there being two or more localized 
groups of eud-plates in the muscle. Shift of the recording electrodes to 
various parts of the muscle shows that, under such conditions, the 
discharge of a single muscle impulse from each end-plate gives a reperitive 
spike r^onse only with certain positions of these electrodes; hence this 
repetitive action potential is easily distinguishable from that produced by 
a repetitive discharge of impulses from the end-plates, for the repetitive 
nature of this action potential is unaffected by change in electrode position. 
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Upper limit for mrnimTini nenro -muscular delay 
(msec.) 

Spike potential (crest time) (msec.) 

Spike potential (total duration) (msec.) 

Muscle conduction velocity (modal class) in m./sec. 


Least nerve volley interval for adding end-plate 
potential (msec.) 

Least nerve volley interval for newborn impulse 
(msec.) 

Least nerve volley interval for fully-grown muscle 
impulse (msec.) 

Least nerve volley interval for maximal muscle 
response to second volley (msec.) 
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Latent period of crest of end-plate potential (msec.) 
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anticus, the contraction time of their twitches being about 30 msec., 
while the contraction time of a soleus twitch is as long as 100 msec, [of. 
Cooper & Eccles, 1930]. 

The qualitative similarity of the responses of these different muscles 
to one or two nerve volleys indicates that the essential features in the 
transmission from nerve to muscle are identical, the quantitative 
variations in time course presumably being dependent on intrinsic 
differences in the time constants of the muscle fibres themselves and of 
their specialized parts. 

In the discussion later in this paper consideration will be restricted 
to neuro-muscular transmission in soleus muscle whose slower time 
constants allow a more accurate investigation; but there is every indica- 
tion that the conclusions derived therefrom also hold for tibialis anticus 
and peronaeus tertius, and hence presumably for other mammalian 
striated muscles. 


D. The statroase phenomenon 

In several of our experiments the contraction evoked by a single 
nerve volley has shown a progressive increase, even though there has 
been an interval of 30 sec. between successive observations. In some 
experiments on tibialis anticus it has been as large as 20 % , in others it 
was barely detectable. The largest increases follow the large contractions 
evoked by double nerve volleys and then appear to be independent of the 
volley interval so long as this is long enough to set up a double response 
of the muscle. A smaller progressive increase is also observed during a 
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(3) If the contraction interval curve shows the steep symmetrical 
S-shaped rise (cf. Figs. 10, 16) to a plateau with a later gradual faU, there 
must he a s 3 Tniaetrical distribution of the muscle fibres in so far as eir 
response to one or two nerve volleys is concerned. There is no tendency 
for a special grouping as would be expected if some muscle fibres responded 
repetitively to a single nerve voUey. The complications produced 
contraction-interval curve by such repetitive responses will be described 
in a later paper. 

The above lines of evidence will be better illustrated in the later paper 
on muscle responses which wiU. be classed as repetitive on all the above 
tests, For the experiments described in this present paper it may be 
concluded that there is no evidence that a repetitive muscle response is 
set up by a single nerve volley. The term “ muscle spike” may be appbed 
to the action potential which is produced when a single nerve volley sets 
up the discharge of no more than a single impulse in each muscle fibre. 

(2) The end-pJate poieniial 

With normal solens muscles the pure end-plate potential only is set up 
by a nerve volley which is less than about 1-6 msec, after a previous volley. 
Its close similarity to the end-plate potential produced by a second volley 
in deeply curarized muscle (both in time course and in the early part of 
the potential-interval curve, cf. Fig. 19) suggests that at longer volley 
intervals the end-plate potentials in normal and in cnxarked muscles are 
also similar. It further suggests that iu normal, as in curarized muscle, 
the first nerve volley also produces a true end-plate potential which is 
similarly related to the potential set up by the second volley at intervals 
less than l-d msec. The existence of such a potential in normal muscle is 
substantiated by the action of subparalytic doses of curare [cf. Bccles & 
O’Connor, 1939d]. Under such conditions there is a small diminution in 
the negative potential recorded with an electrode on the end-plate zone. 
Subtraction from the normal action potential set np there by a single 
nerve volley shows that this diminution has a similar time course to the 
end-plate potential. Thus it may be concluded that a single nerve volley 
sets np an end-plate potential in normal muscle, and that this potential 
is dimimshed by subparalytic doses of curare just as the pure end-plate 
potential of a completely curarized muscle is farther diminished by addi- 
tional curare [Eccles & O’Connor, 19386]. Further evidence for the 
production of an end-plate potential in normal muscle by a single nerve 
volley is provided by the action of subtepetitive doses of eserine in 
causing a late increase in the negative potential set up at the end-plate 
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xelative lefractoriness during 'wMcli a subnomal lespoi^e is 
evoked by a nerve impulse, tbe rapid recovery &om this period giving 
tke second step of tbe potential-interval curve. 

This esplanation is based on an analogy uitb tbe all-or-notbing 
- propagated impulses in nerve and muscle fibres; bence it seems most 
. improbable on general grounds, for there is no evidence that tbe end-plate 
^ potential even remotely resembles sucb an impulse. Thus it is possible 
to distingnisb sbarply between newborn impulses at tbe end-plate region 
, and tbe true end-plate potentials under consideration, Moreover, in tbe 
, observed summation of end-plate potentials, there is no indication of an 
, all-or-nothing character of tbe end-plate potential [cf. Adnan, 1933], for 
a second potential begiiming 1'4 msec, after tbe first will arise even 
before tbe summit of tbe first potential (cf. Tig. 25B), and will often be 
jnst as large as tbe end-plate potential arising late on the decline of a 
previous end-plate potential, or even several seconds after this decline. 

(2) Alternatively tbe motor end-plate has no true reftactory period 
in its response to nerve excitation. The increased delay of tbe end-plate 
potential with short stimnlns intervals would be entirely due to delay 
in tbe excitatory action of tbe second nerve impulse, and the size of tbe 
end-plate potential would, in addition, exhibit some gradation according 
to tbe size of this nerve impulse. 

On this explanation tbe interval between tbe arrival at tbe motor 
end-plates of tbe two nerve volleys would be constant at about 1-35 msec, 
for tbe four points on tbe first plateau of Fig, ITD, tbe second nerve 
volley consequently having a constant size ; bence the constancy of tbe 
response of tbe end-plates both in its size and in its time course. With the 
observations of tbe second step the further lengthening of tbe stimnlns 
interval would be associated with an increasing interval between tbe 
bombardment of tbe motor end-plates by the two volleys, tbe second 
nerve voUey thus being progressively larger in size on account of tbe 
more complete recovery of tbe nerve fibres from their refractorv period; 
bence it evokes a progressively larger end-plate potential Vitb still 
further lengthening of tbe stimnlns interval, tbe second nerve vollev 
approaches its full size and evokes the almost constant end-plate potential 
of tbe second plateau. Thus, in Fig. 17 D, a second stimulus 0-7 msec, 
after tbe first, would have to evoke a nerve volley bombarding tbe end- 
plates 1-35 msec, after tbe first. i.e, the conduction time would be 
0-6-O msec, longer than normal Sucb a delay would probably be necessi- 
tatedby tbe lengthening of refractory period in tbe fine terminal branches 
of the motor nerve fibres, for these would be expected to have an 
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zone by a single nerve volley. This increase closely resembles the increase 
produced by eserine in the pure end-plate potential of completely 
curarized muscle [Eccles & O’Connor, 1939c]. 

It Tvas shown in section B 2 (e) that nerve impulses set up just at 
the end of the nerve’s absolutely refractory period traversed the fine 
branching peripheral nerve pathway and excited the motor end-plates to 
produce an end-plate potential. In some experiments on normal muscles 
and in most experiments on curarized muscles this end-plate potential 
was practically as large as that produced by nerve impulses set up much 
later (up to several seconds in curarized muscle) after the refractory 
period. However, the potential-interval curves of some experiments 
show, in addition, a second step-hke increase in the end-plate potential 
to a second plateau (Figs. 17D, E), this step beginning with volley 
intervals of l-l— 1-3 msec. Its separation from the first step by a definite 
plateau indicates that this second step is separately produced, and not 
due to the recovery of an additional group of nerve fibres from absolute 
refractoriness either at the point of stimulation or in their profusely 
branching peripheral course. Thus this second step would be due to sn 
increase in the end-plate potential of the individual motor end-plates. 

This inference is supported by an examination of the latent periods of 
the end-plate potentials before, during and after this second step. With very 
short volley intervals the latent period of the end-plate potential set up by 
the second volley is an inverse function of the volley interval (cf. curves 
1 and 2, Fig. 22). For example, in Fig. 17 D, the second end-plate potential 
is set up at a practically constant interval (1-36 msec.) after the first 
during the four observations of the fitrst plateau. During the rising phase 
of the second step, this response interval lengthens and again further 
increases from about 1-6 to 1-66 msec, during the slightly rising second 
plateau. It appears that the second step is associated with the early 
stages of the increase in the interval between the successive responses 
of the end-plates. This association suggests the following alternative 
possibilities. 

(1) After the response of a motor end-plate to bombardment by a 
nerve impulse there is a period of about 1-4 msec, during which a second 
nerve impulse cannot set up an additional end-plate potential. The 
excitatory action of such a nerve impulse is delayed and sets up an 
end-plate potential at the end of this absolutely refractory period of the 
end-plate, the first plateau of the potential-interval curve showing that 
the size of this response is independent of the delay. Following on this 
absolutely refractory period there may be a short period of rapidly 
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set up by this volley. The calculated end-plate potential is observed to 
begin slisbtlv later than tbe total potential and to rise at least four times 
more sloWrigbt from tbe start. An essentially similar relationship has 
been observed in every one of our experiments in vrhich the end-plate 
potential could be calculated. Presumably the large additional potential 
is due to the uevrbom impulses, vrhich ate thus clearly shown to be set up 
at least as soon as the end-plate potentiaL The spike potential set up by 
a sinele nerve volley in normal muscle always shows a relatively gradual 
onset with a much steeper rise beginning about, OTo-0-2 msec, later. 
Presumablv the newborn impulse takes this short time to flare np to the 
folly propagated size. 

The independent production of the end-plate potential and the new- 
born impulse potential by the nerve impulses does not necessarily mean 
that two independent nenro-muscolar transmitters ate involved. The 
same transmitter could he the means of everting both the end-plate 
giving the end-plate potential and the muscle fibre adjacent thereto 
(either directly or indirectly through the end-plate) setting np the 
newborn impulse potenriak which, if suSciently large, grows into the 
spike potential of the fully propagated impulse. 

With shortening of the nerve volley interval below 2 msec., the 
newborn impulse potential shows only a slight lengthening of latent 
period until it becomes so small relative to the end-plate potential that 
its beginning cannot be separately distinguished. With a further slight 
shortening of the nerve volley interval the second voUev faTl=; altogether 
to set np newborn impulses. The excitatory effect wherebv the second 
nerve voUev sets np the newborn muscle impulses must, therefore, be of 
very brief duration; for otherwise the second volley would be effective at 
Etfll shorter volley intervals, its persistent excitatory effect acting on the 
muscle as soon as this had recovered sufficiently from the re&actorv 
period foUowing the first response. We have seen that in fully recovered 
muscle a nerve volley sets np newborn impulses with a mim'mTrm neuro- 
muscular delay of not more than 0-6 msec., the mftvimnTn delay being 
little if any more tban 1-0 msec, (section A3). Tbe maximum duration 
of the nemo-muscular delay at which a second nerve roQev is observed 
to set np newborn impnlses in re&actory muscle is probably no more 
than about 1-0 msec, when aHowauce is made for the increased nerve 
conduction time of such an early second volley. Thus the excitatory 
action whereby nerve impnlses at the neuio-mus^ular junction excite the 
producrion of newborn muscle impulses, cannot be demonstrated to 
persist for more than about 1-0 msec. 
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absolutely refractory period considerably longer than that of the parent 
fibres [Erlanger & Gasser, 1937, p. 48]. The delay possibly occnis at tie 
points of subdivision, the maximum delay being less than 0-1 msec, per 
subdivision, a not improbable figure. 

On both general grounds and present evidence this second possibility 
seems to be much more probable than the first, and it will receive farther 
support in later papers dealing with the action of drugs such as curare 
and eserine. 


(3) The setting up of newborn muscle impulses 
The end-plate potential must arise independently of the newborn 
impulse potential, for it alone is set up in completely curarized muscle and 
in normal muscle by a nerve voUey at a very short interval (less than 
about 1‘6 msec, in soleus) after a preceding volley. The newborn impulse 
potential is never thus observed in isolation ; hence the possibility must be 
considered that the newborn impulses are set up by the end-plate potential, 


being thus only secondarily produced by the 
nerve impulses. However, such a suggestion is 
rendered untenable by careful time measure- 
ments, for it has been shown in section B2 (c) 
that the newborn impulse potential may begin, 
if anything, slightly earlier than the end-plate 
potential. Within the Imuts of error it seems 
that, in some of oru experiments at least, this 
temporal relationship of the newborn impulse 
potential and the end-plate potential obtains 
for aU volley intervals. However, in other ex- 



periments this relationship can only be certainly 
demonstrated when the nerve voUey interval is 
so long that the newborn impulse is large and 
rapidly grows up to a fuUy propagated impulse. 

In section B 2 (c) evidence was given suggest- 
ing that, except in experiments showing a 
double step in the potential-interval curve, the 


Fig. 24. The continuous 
shows the early course of 
potential set up by a 
nerve volley, and the broken 
line shows the curve for tb® 
true end-plate potential sat 
up by a single nerve 
and calculated as deacribw 
in the text. Plotting as m 
Fig. 13, 


end-plate potential set up by a second nerve volley in normal muscle 
was affected by voUey interval exactly as in curarized muscle. If that is 
so, then it would he expected that in normal and curarized muscle a 
similar relationship would obtain between the end-plate potentials set 
up by the first and second nerve voUeys. On this basis the end-plate 
potential set up by a single nerve voUey in a normal muscle has been 
drawn in Fig. 24 on the same scale as the beginning of the total potential 
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after a delar even shorter than the normal period of about 0-2 msec. 
The effect of vollev interval on this temporal facilitation (cf. curve 1, 

Kg 21) indicates that the end-plate potential produced bv the first volley 
is responsible for this effect. Shortly after the fiKt response, the muscle s 
reftactory period counteracts any such facilitating effect, and as soon as 
this refractory period has passed off, the brief phase (about 3-8 msec.) of 
temporal facilitation ensues. "iKien curare blocks neuro-muscular tons- 
mission, the end-plate potential set npby one nerve volley exerts a facilitat- 
ing effect on a second volley {^ccles & O’Connor, 19oS6], vrhich may thus 
he enabled to set up propagated impulses and a consequent contraction 
of the muscle {^cf. Adrian & Lucas, 1912; Bremer, 1927; Katz, 1939]. 

The snpemonnal conduction of a second tnusde volley ftom 3 to 16 
or more msec, after a preceding volley presumably is analogous to the 
supernormal conduction of a second nerve volley in frog’s nerve [Graham, 
1934]. There is no corresponding process in mammalian nerve [Graham 
& Lorente de K6, 1938]. As such it vonld be expected to be associated 
■with a negative after-potential of the muscle fibres, but with our methods 
of leading from the muscle no direct evidence of this potential would be 
obtained, though it may have been this potential that was recorded by 
Bishop A Gilson [1927] and by Schaefer [1936] in the frog’s sartorius. 
Such a negative after-potential, which would be set up by a muscle 
impulse along the whole length of a muscle fibre, must be clearly’ dis- 
tinguished from the true end-plate potential which is produced inde- 
pendently of muscle impulses and only at the end-plates. It was argued 
in section B2 (e) that the subnormal spike potential produced W a 
second nerve volley at intervals up to 16 msec, or more must be due to a 
diminution in the size of the individual muscle impulses along the whole 
length of the muscle fibres. The time courses of this subnormal spike 
potential and of the supernormal phase of the conduction velocity are 
closely parallel (cf. curves 2 and 3 with 5, Fig. 21), the subnormal spike 
potential being thus also possibly conditioned by a negative after- 
potential of the muscle fibres. In one experiment (Fig. 22) the earliest 
muscle impulses that could be set up by a second nerve vollev were 
conducted with a slightly supernormal velocity, and in three other 
experiments the usual early phase of subnormal conduction was not 
detectable (cf. section B2 (d)). It must not, however, he assumed that 
the excitability of the muscle fibres had recovered to normal or was even 
snpemorm^ before the second nerve volley could evoke a dischart^e in 
them; for in nerve the excitability recovers more slowlv than the'con- 
duction velocity [Graham k Lorente de No, 1938]. 
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There may, however, be a considerable delay before these newborn 
impulses flare up into fully propagated impulses, e.g. a delay of 0’6 msec, 
is shown in Fig. 13 A for the response at 1-9 msec, interval, and in some 
experiments delays of almost 1-0 msec, have been observed. This long 
survival of newborn impulses and their eventual growth to fully pro- 
pagated impulses is aided by two factors : the progressive recovery of the 
muscle from its refractory state [cf. Hodgkin, 1938]; and the end-plate 
potential which should help in the growth of the newborn impulse in the 
adjacent region of the muscle fibre. During this phase of survival of the 
newborn impulse the end-plate potential is progressively increasing an ^ 
so should exert a considerable influence in conditioning the growth o 
this impulse to the critical size at which it flares up to become an all-oi 
nothing propagated impulse. It will be seen in a later paper that a 
end-plate potential sometimes exerts such a large excitatory effect a 
it alone sets up the discharge of muscle impulses from the end-pa® 
zone. Nevertheless, the long latent period of this discharge deary 
distinguishes it from that due to newborn impulses set up directly J 
nerve impulses and merely helped to grow into the folly propagated Me 
by the end-plate potential. Thus, at the shortest interval at which a 
second nerve voUey sets up fully propagated muscle impulses, thert 
owing to the above two factors, a relatively prolonged period of indeciaoa 
(always more than 0-5 msec, in soleus) before the newborn impulse flares 
up to the fuUy propagated size. With longer voUey intervals this peno 
of indecision is much shorter, for, on accoimt of the more complex® 
recovery of the muscle, much larger newborn impulses are initially set 
up by the nerve impulses ; and because of their size they will flare up to 
fully propagated impulses before the muscle has recovered as completely 
as in the previous instance. The fully propagated impulses will actually he 
then produced at a shorter interval after the first muscle response, and so 
at an earlier stage of recovery of the muscle’s refractory period. Hence 
arises that small part of curve 4, Fig. 22, which we observed to be steeper 
than 45° — the Lucas C curve (section B2 (d)). 

At longer voUey intervals, e.g. 2-4—3 msec, in Fig. 22, curves 3 and h 
the stUl larger newborn impulses (shown by the stiU steeper initial phase 
of the action potential recorded from the end-plate region (cf. Figs. 13A, 
16)) wiU flare up even more quickly to fuUy propagated impulses, but on 
accoimt of their later beginning these fuUy propagated impulses wiU h® 
separated by a longer interval from the previous muscle response. At 
stUl longer voUey intervals, e.g. longer than 3 msec, in Figs. 13 A and 15) 
the newborn impulses appear to flare up into fuUy propagated impulses 
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0-2 msec. (cf. section E3), flates up to tlie fully grown muscle impulse 
propagated at a uniform speed, as sliown by tbe strmgbt Ime, of about 
S-5m./sec. along tbe muscle fibre. Since 04 msec, probably represen 
tbe extreme range of normal neuro-muscular delays (cf. section Ad), 
EJR, will represent tbe earbest and EtM. tbe latest discbarge of an 
impulse set up by R\E^. The time course of tbe end-plate po^ntial is 
also shown in Eig. 25A to begin at £3 sbgbtly after E. (cf. Eig. A), 




reaching a maximum in 2-3 msec, and then decaying to half in 0 msec. 
This curve should really have been plotted with its ordinatesperpendicular 
to tbe plane of tbe paper. 

In Fig. 25 B a second nerve voUey is set up at A., l-O msec, after 
and the probable time course of tMs volley, the broken line is 

shown to be much slower than N-^E-^ (cf. section E3). No muscle impulses 
are set up by this volley, but the end-plate potential is shown to begin at 
after a neuio-mnscular delay not significantly differing from 
EyE„. The two end-plate potentials are superimposed to give a con- 
siderably greater potential than that set up by the first nerve volley 
alone, though on analogy with curarized muscle (cf. section B 2 (c)) the 
tH. xcvn. „ 
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Nevertheless such observations warn against a too simple mterpre- 
tation of the events concerned in neuro-mnscular transmission; e.g. tkt 
the nerve impulse provides a stimulus which acts directly on the muscle 
fibres. We shall see in later papers that the motor end-plates appear to 
act as a specialized intermediary station in aU transmission betveea 
nerve and muscle. 

Buchthal & Lindhard [1937] have recorded quick potential changes 
(total duration 2-3 msec.) from the end-plate region of single muscle 
fibre preparations in the frog and lizard. These potentials would seem to 
be much too rapid to be identifiable with the true end-plate potentials 
here described, and we have obtained no evidence suggesting that such 
quick potential changes are in addition produced by the end-plates. It 
seems possible that with their method of recording, Buchthal & Lindhard 
were actually observing the potential difference produced at their two 
closely placed recording electrodes (0-2-0-4 mm. apart) by the pro- 
pagated muscle impulses. This suggestion is supported by their finding 
that a similar quick potential change is recorded when both leads are on 
the muscle fibre away from the end-plate region. The true end-pkl® 
potentials have previously been described and well illustrated hy 
Schaefer & Gopfert [1937] in cnrarized frog’s muscles. They also filustrate, 
but do not recognize, the newborn impulses which are superimposed on 
the true end-plate potential when curare has almost completely blocked 
nevuro-muscular transmission. 


Conclusions 

The main conclusions that have been arrived at in this paper are 
shown diagrammatically in Fig. 26, in which nerve and muscle impulses 
are plotted on distance-time coordinates. Thus, on the ordinates, NE 
the nerve path from the cathode of the stimulating electrodes to the 
end-plate E oi& muscle fibre, and EM represents the path of an impulse 
discharged from E along the muscle fibre. 

The course of the nerve impulse is shown tentatively by N-jEi 
Fig. 26 A, but the conduction velocity is not known in this profusely 
branching region of the motor nerve fibre, the curve dravm showing the 
fastest conduction velocity which is likely to obtain, i.e. a minimum 
nerve conduction time of 0-2 msec. (of. section A3). The presumed 
slowing of the nerve impulses as they reach the fine terminal branches is 
shown by the curve in the line N-^E^ . shows the course of a muscle 

impulse which A'lA'i causes to be discharged along a muscle fibre. It 
begins as a newborn impulse, which after slow propagation for about 
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S-OMMART 

The mam conclusions in this paper hare been derived from a study 
o! muscles (largelr soleus, but occasionally tibialis anticus or peronaeus 
tertius) prepared rvith their motor nerve cut down until the mnerrmbon 
is restricted to a narrow strip of muscle fibres with a sharply localized 
group of motor end-plates. 

Investigation of the electrical responses produced in this innervated 
strip by a angle nerve volley shows that: 

(1) A single nerve impulse sets up the discharge of a single muscle 
impulse from the motor end-plate after a delay whose upper limit is 
never more than about 1 msec., and which is usually no more than 
0-6 msec. 

(2) Once set up this impulse travels in both directions along the 
muscle fibre at a uniform speed of 2'So— I'S m./sec. for soleus and about 
5-6 m.fsec. for peronaeus tertins and tihiahs anticus, 

(3) This impulse gives a brief negative potential wave at any point 
of the muscle fibre, but a triphasic or diphasic potential is always 
recorded because the active muscle fibres are embedded in an extensive 
conducting medium formed by the large inactive muscle mass. The 
negative potential wave is not more than 2 msec, in duration for soleus 
and 1-5 msec, for peronaeus tertius and tibialis anticus, and it closely 
resembles in shape the nerve spike potential, the rise to the crest being 
about oue-third of the total duration. 

The following responses ore produced either in the motor end-plate 
or ia the soleus muscle fibre by a second nerve impulse at various 
intervals after the first. Similar responses are set up in the other muscles, 
but the critical times are shorter (see Table I), 

(1) The earliest second impulse (at about 0'65~l-0 msec.) that can 
be set up in a motor nerve fibre only gives rise to a negative potential of 
the motor end-plate region relative to the rest of the muscle, the time 
course and size of this potential usually being practically unaffected by 
the impulse interval until this is lengthened beyond about 1-6 msec. The 
latent period of this potential, however, is much shorter at the longer 
impulse intervals, and experimental evidence suggests that this is due 
to lengthened conduction time of the early second nerve impulse. If 
this is so, the negative potential wave is set up by a nerve impulse with 
a delay of no more than about 0-7 msec., reaches its maxunum about 
1-0 msec, later, and declines to half about 2-5 msec, later still, usually 
ha^dug almost disappeared at 10 msec. after its origin. It has been 

7—2 
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potential set up by N^ 2 . is shown to be only 80 % of that produced by 

N,E,. 

In Fig. 25 C the nerve voUey interval iVilVg is at the shortest interval 
at which a second discharge of muscle impulses is evoked. The neiuo- 
muscnlar delay for this discharge E^Ef, is shown not to differ significantly 
from EjEf^, but there is a prolonged period of almost 0-8 msec, before 
the muscle impulse set up at Eg grows to the fully propagated size, and 
as such travels at a uniform speed to Jig . At such a critical nerve volley 
interval many newborn muscle impulses fail thus to grow up, their comse 
being shown from Eg to Jig where, failing to spread any farther, they di® 
out. The end-plate potential set up by A^ 2 A '4 begins at Eg, and the effect 
of the rapid increase of end-plate negativity in helping the growth of the 
newborn impulses (cf. section B3) may be well imagined. 

Finally, in Fig. 25 D the nerve volley interval is 6'0 msec. The neff 
born impulse set up by the second volley is now shown to grow up to the 
fully propagated size even more quickly than that of the first volley. 
This has been attributed to the background excitatory effect pr^n 
by the end-plate potential set up by the first nerve volley, this excitatory 
effect now being evident on account of the recovery of the muscle hoo 
its relatively refractory state (section B3). 

in section E 3 it has been shown that a nerve impulse gives rise to two 
excitatory actions at the neuro-muscular junction. 

(1) The brief excitatory action by which newborn musdeitn'pulses are 
Experiments to be described in later papers indicate that an intermediary 
reaction of the end-plates is involved. Clearly this excitatory action u 
analogous to the detonator response described for synaptic transmission 
[Eccles, 1936, 19376]. It would thus seem that this detonator response 
can be distinguished from the newborn impulses, though, in the ongma 
experiments demonstrating the detonator response, summation of nev 
born impulses probably played a part [cf. Eccles, 1939]. 

(2) The more 'prolonged excitatory action which is associated with the 
end-plate potential. This is analogous to the central excitatory state and 
the N wave described for synaptic transmission. Presumably, too, the 
N wave and the associated excitatory state in smooth muscle [Eccles & 


Magladery, 1937] are closely related. 

Thus the evidence presented in this paper further supports the view 
that the same two fundamental excitatory processes are involved in nH 
quick transmissions across junctional regions [Eccles, 1936; 1937a, b]- 
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concluded that the motor end-plates are the only probable sites of tte 
origin of this potential wave — whence it is called the end-plate potential 
It is usually about 10 % of the muscle spike potential. 

(2) With impulse intervals from about 1-6 to 1'9 msec., the second 
nerve impulse sets up a small muscle spike potential at the end-plate 
region, but it is not propagated beyond this region and it fails to gree 
rise to any detectable muscle contraction. The nerve impulse has set up a 
newborn muscle impulse (analogous to that recently described for n^) 
which quickly dies out on account of its small size and the refractoriness 
of the muscle. Since this newborn muscle impulse may begin slightly 
before the end-plate potential, it must be independently produced. 

(3) The longer the nerve-impulse interval, the larger is the newborn 
muscle impulse, and at intervals of about 1-9 msec, the newborn impulse 
is so large that, after a period of indecision up to 1 msec., it flares up to 
the fully propagated size and traverses the whole length of the mnsc e 
fibre which is then caused to contract. At still longer impulse interv 
the newborn impulse is still larger, the growth to the fully propagat 
size being eventually as quick as with the response to the first impi^- 

Comparison of the end-plate potentials set up in completely curaru 
and in normal muscle and, in addition, the action of small doses of cnraie 
and eserine show that a single nerve voUey also sets up an end-plato 
potential which begins, if anything, shghtly later than that due to the 
muscle impulses. 

Thus a nerve impulse exerts two excitatory actions at the neuro- 
muscular junction. (1) jMewbom muscle impulses are set up by a one 
excitatory action probably no more than 1 msec, in duration au 
analogous to the detonator action described for synaptic transmission- 
(2) The much more prolonged end-plate potential is set up independently 
of the newborn impulses, but, if the growth of these impulses is suflficiendj' 
delayed, it appears to aid in their growth to the fully propagated size. 
It is analogous to the N wave and the associated central excitatory state 
of synaptic transmission, and analogous responses have also been de- 
scribed at the neuro-muscular junction of smooth muscle. 

The authors wish to thank the National Health and Medical Research Council of 
Australin for grants in aid of this research. 
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THE EFFECT OF CHOLINE ON THE FATTY LIVER 

OF CARBON TETRACHLORIDE POISONING 

Bt H. M. BARRETT, C. H. BEST, D. L. MacLEAN 
AJO) JESSIE H. REDOUT 

Fiom thz School oj Hygiene, UniveTsUy of Toronto, 

Toronto, Canada 

{Received 28 Jtine 1939) 

[k a previous communication [Best, ilacLean. & Ridout, 1935] it iras 
sliovm that vrhen. rats maintained on a diet loiv in lipotropic factors ivere 
poisoned vdth phosphorus, addition of choline to the diet had no effect 
on the degree of fatty infiltration or damage to the hepatic ceBs. On the 
other hand, the addition of choline increased the rate of removal of 
excess fat vhich vras present in the livers of the poisoned animals. 

Since it is veil knovn that diets lov in choline result in the accumula- 
tion of fat in the liver, it vas not possible to differentiate between the 
liver fat which was present due to the lack of choline and that which 
was caused by phosphorus poisoning. Maintenance of animals on a diet 
with added choline, sufficient partially to counterbalance the effect of 
the low-choline diet, should result in a more marked difference in the 
amounts of fat present in the livers of the poisoned and control animals. 
This should make it possible to determine if the addition of choline 
exerts an effect on the fat which has accumulated as a result of the 
poisoning. This procedure was therefore adopted in the present in- 
vestigation. 

Carbon tetrachloride was used in the experiment to be described, since 
this material produces very fatty livers and the degree of poisoning is 
more easily controlled than with phosphorus. 

ExPERDIEKTAn PBOCEDTJSE 

One hundred and twenty-four male rats with an average weight of 
228 g. were divided into three groups. All animals were maintaiued on 
the following basal diet which was low in choline and other lipotropic 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE I 

Eig. 3A. Photograph showing three glass tube electrodes (outlined in black) 

brass tubes and projecting through a wall of the animal box. Each brass tube is 
in a universal joint outside the box so that adjustments can be made after the ^ 
closed. The three electrodes are shown making contact with the active muscle 
of soleus, the lowest electrode being placed over the end-plate zone. The prepaia on 
is set up in a Brown-Sohnster myograph around which the box has been built. 

Pig. 3 B. As in Pig. 3 A but with the lid of the box in position. The anterior end of the tt 
is seen projecting from the left side of the box. Above may be seen the 
myograph and the reflecting prism of the myograph system. The Zeiss 
microscope is in position for observing the electrodes through a glass window in a 
of the animal box, so that they can be manipnlated under direct observation. 
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Discussion 

There is no significant difference in the amount of fat present in the 
livers of the two groups of animals poisoned with CClj until the 8th day. 
Addition of a large excess of choline to the diet had no effect on the 
accumulation of fat due to the poisoning. On the 14th day the amount of 
fat present in the livers of the poisoned animals receiving 5 mg. choline 
for each 10 g. food is much greater than that present on the 8th day. On 
the other hand, in the group of animals which received 100 mg. choline 
for each 10 g. food, a large decrease in liver fat occurred during this 
interval At 20 days the fat content of the livers of the poisoned animals 
receiving 100 mg. choline is almost normal, whereas the livers from a 
comparable group given only 5 mg. choline contain a large amount of 
fat. Five mg. choline for each 10 g. food were obviously insufficient to 
maiutain the liver fat of unpoisoned animals at a normal level. The 
marked difference in the amount of fat present in the livers of groups I 
and It at all periods of the experiment shows that a large part of the 
excess fat present in the livers of group I was brought about by the 
treatment with CCI4. Addition of an excess of choline to the diet has 
resulted in the removal of almost aU this excess fat within a period of 
20 days. 

The results of the examination of histological sections of liver taken from all groups of 
animals at 5, 8, 14 and 20 days rvere in general agreement with the chemical findings. There 
was no significant difference at the 5 and 8-day periods between the livers of groups I and 
HI. At 14 days the livers firom group I (receiving 6 mg. of choline) showed decidedly 
greater damage than those from group IH which had received 100 mg. of choline. This 
difference was much more marked at 20 days, at which time the livers fiom group ITT 
presented a nearly normal appearance, whereas those from group I showed the presence 
of an excessive amount of fat. 

The livers from group H appeared almost normal at 8 days, and at 14 days showed only 
a moderate accnmnlation of fat; there was, however, a wide variation in the appearance of 
individual livers. At 20 days livers from this gronp were very fatty; in fact it was not 
possible to distinguish between sections from groups I and It, although the chemical 
estimations showed that livers from group I conteined about twice as much fat as those 
taken from gronp IT. In this connexioD it should be pointed out that when a liver 
contains a certain level of fat, it is not possible to determine by histological means either 
the presence of additional fat or the degree of degeneration of liver cells since these changes 
are masked by the vacuoles or fat globules which are present. 


StDDIAEY 

Eats mdutaiued on a diet low in lipotropic factors with an amount of 
added choline sufficient partially to prevent the increase in liver fat due 
to a low-choline diet develop very fatty livers during the 20-day period 
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factors: meat powder 10%, beef fat 20%, sucrose 63%, agar2%,salt 
mixture 6 % , vita mins A, and D. 

Five mg. choline for each 10 g. food were given to the animals in 
groups I and II. Previous experiments had shown that this amoimt of 
choline prevents, to a considerable extent, the accumulation of fat due to 
a low-choline diet. The rats in group II received the same amount o 



Pig. 1. 


food as those in group I. One hundred mg. choline for each 10 gAoo 
were given to the animals in group m. Groups I and III were given foa^ 
subcutaneous injections of 0-8 c.c. CCI 4 on the first four days of tho 
experiment. Animals were lolled on the 6 th, 8 th, 14th and 20th days 
after the initial injection and the amount of fat present in individual 
livers was estimated by Liebermann’s saponification method as modifisi^ 
by Leathes & Eaper [1926]. The experimental results are shown in Fig- b 
Bach point on the curve represents the average amount of fat obtained 
from the livers of twelve to fifteen animals. 
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DIET AND THE INSULIN CONTENT OF PANCREAS^ 

Bt C. H. best, B. B. HAIST aot) JESSIE H. BIDOXJT 

From the Department of Physiology and the School of Hygiene, 
University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada 

{Received 4 Jidy 1939) 

It is "well knomi that fasting, or feeding diets rich in fat and poor in 
caibohydiate, leads to a change in the metabolism of sugar as judged by 
(1) the glucosuria following glucose administration, (2) the diabetic type 
of sugar tolerance curve when glucose is given, and (3) the absence of the 
normal rise in respiratory quotient after glucose administration. There 
is evidence that the administration of insulin at least partially restores 
the normal metabolism of carbohydrate. An excellent review of the 
relevant literature has recently been published by W. H. Chambers [1938]. 

We have reported in a preliminary communication [Haist, Bidout & 
Best, 1939] that a very definite change in the insulin content of pancreas 
may be produced by alterations in diet. In order to investigate this 
subject it is necessary to have available (1) an experimental animal which 
will ingest the diets provided and one from which aU the pancreatic 
tissue can be removed without undue difficulty; (2) an extraction pro- 
cedure which consistently gives optimal yields of insulin from pancreatic 
tissue; and (3) a method of testing which gives accurate results when 
relatively small amounts of insulin are available. The first requirements 
are satisfied when the Wistar rat is used as the test animal. A suitable 
method for the extraction of insulin is that outlined by Jephcott [1932] 
and by Scott & Bisher [1938a]. Satisfactory assays of the insnlin content 
of the extracts ate obtained by the mouse method of testing. 

The results of these investigations which will now be described 
demonstrate, among other points, that a very definite decrease in the 
insulin content of pancreas is brought about by fasting or by the ingestion 
of diets rich in fat. 

’ The material in this and in subsequent papers on this subject mill be incorporated in a 
thesis to be presented by one of us (B. E. H.) in partial fulfilment of the requirementa for 
tbe degree of Doctor of Philosopby in the Univermty of Toronto. 
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following the administration of CCI4 . Animals poisoned with CCI4 and 
fed the same diet, with the addition of excess choline, have almost normal 
livers at the end of the same period. The results of this experiment 
strongly suggest that choline or other hpotropic factors are essential for 
the removal of the excess fat which accumulates in the hvers of rats as a 
result of CCI4 poisoning. 
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reference to a standard cnive. Tire ckaractCristic dose-response curve for 

our mouse colony ^as oUained by injecting some 6000 mice mth 
irarious dilutions of the standard solution. Erom 200 to 300 mice were 
ised in assaying the potency of each extract. The animals were given 
dextrose as soon as convulsions appeared and those which recovered 
were used again after one week. Eot the most part, the insulin content 
of the pancreas is expressed in terms of units per group of ten rats and 
also as units per kg. initial body weight of rats. Since the amount of 
pancreatic fat is so variable, it was thought that any expression based 
on pancreatic weight would be less reliable. However, where portions of 
a homogeneous mixture of pancreatic tissue are compared, as in the 
test of the method, results arc expressed as units of insulin per gram of 
pancreatic tissue. 

Assay oj ^pancreatic tissue 

It will he appreciated that the method of preparation of insulin used 
in these experiments provides us with a relatively crude material. 
Nevertheless, it is perfectly adequate for determinations of actiNUty and 
further purification would probably involve a loss of potency. Jephcott 
[1932] has shown that crude insulin added to minced pancreatic tissue 
can be recovered quantitatively by the extraction procedure we have 
used. This has been confirmed repeatedly by D . A. Scott in the Connaught 
Laboratories and by E. T. lYaters in the Department of Physiology. It 
was decided that the best way to test our methods was to secure a 
homogeneous preparation of pancreatic tissue and conduct extractions 
and assays on weighed portions of this material. Two such preparations 
were used. Each was obtained by removing the pancreatic tissue from 
fifty rats. The first group consisted of normal animals, fasted overnight, 
while the second had been maintained for 7 days on a diet consisting only 
of beef fat, agar and vitamins A, and D, As each pancreas was removed 
it was dropped into liquid air and, when fifty had been collected, the tissue 
was ground to a very fine powder in a cooled mortar. The powder was 
thoroughly mixed and five aliquots were taken for extraction and assay. 
The results of these experiments, which are collected in Table I, demon- 
strate the consistency of the findings under these conditions. No further 
comment is required here except that it may be stated that the variations 
on which we have placed significance, are far greater than any which could 

be expected to result from the errors inherent in the method of extraction and 
testing. 

In practically all cases the solutions were tested on mice withm a 
week after preparation. They were kept in the refrigerator during this 
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Methods 

In most of the experiments male rats weighing from 200 to 300 g. 
were used. They were from 100 to 200 days old. In any one experimeiit 
the rats were from the same age group and the initial weights of each group 
of ten animals were equal. The rats were kept in individual cages. The 
diet for each animal was weighed and the uneaten residue was recovered 
and weighed daily. Unless otherwise stated, the food was removed 11 hr. 
before pancreatectomy. Each test solution was made from the pancreatic 
tissue of ten animals. The rats were usually anaesthetized by the intra- 
peritoneal injection of a solution of “sodium amytal”. AU the pancreatic 
tissue was carefully dissected from the anaesthetized animals and add 
to the extraction fluid immediately after its removal. The extraction flai 
was made by mixing 760 c.c. absolute alcohol, 260 c.c. distilled water 
and 16 c.c. cone. HCl. Approximately 6-6 c.c. of this solution per grao 
of pancreas were used. The actual procedure for the preparation of c 
insulin-containing extract was as follows. The container with t ^ 
required amormt of extraction fluid was weighed before and after t e 
addition of the pancreatic tissue. After the second weighing, the pancreas 
was thoroughly minced with scissors. The mixture was shaken at frequent 
intervals, allowed to stand overnight in the refrigerator, and was then 
filtered through cheese cloth. The solid material was pressed imtil nearly 
dry and re-extracted with the same volume of the acid solution. Th® 
mixture was allowed to stand for 2 hr. and was again filtered through 
cheese cloth. The two filtrates were combined, made just alkaline to 
litmus by addition of ammonium hydroxide and the total volume of the 
extract was measured. After filtering through Whatman no. 1 
paper, five 9 c.c. aliquots were placed in 60 c.c. centrifuge thimhles. 
Fifteen c.c. of absolute alcohol and 26 c.c. of ether were then added to 
each thimble. These were placed in the refrigerator overnight. The next 
day the mixtures were centrifuged, the supernatant fluid discarded and 
the tubes drained. The precipitate in each tube was dissolved in isotoiuo 
saline (pH 2-5) and the solutions were combined and made up to a definite 
volume. 

The potency of these solutions was estimated by the mouse method 
of assay. The procedure which we have followed was essentially the same 
as that described by Trevan & Boock [1926] and by Trevan [1927]. This 
test depends upon the relative number of nuce convulsing when the 
standard and unknown solutions are administered under comparable 
conditions. The ratio of the potencies of the two solutions is obtained by 
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Effect oj fasting 

The effect of fasting on the instOin content of pancreas is shown in 
Table HI. The total number of fasted rats was 130, and 110 contro 
animals were used. All the animals had ptemously received a weU- 
halanced diet. The average loss in weight of the fasted animals was 23 /o 


TTT . Effect of fasting on the instdin. content of pancreas 

Units of insnlin per Units of insulin per 
gronp of 10 rata of initial body ■geigbt 


No. of 
rata 

Easted* 

7 days 

Control 

Fasted* 

7 days 

Control 

20 

IM 

200 

3-9 

6-9 

20 

11-0 

190 

3-8 

6-6 

20 

13-6 

284 

4-0 

7-9 

20 

166 

28-8 

50 

8-1 

10 

16-2 

— 

4-9 

— 

20 

11-9 

20-5 

3-3 

6-8 

20 

18-0 

23-9 

4-5 

6-8 

10 

17-1 

— 

4-8 

— 

20 

18-6 

314 

44 

84 

20 

16-2 

28-8 

4-1 

7-7 

20 

U-1 

29-7 

30 

8-1 

20 

12-2 

29-7 

3-3 

8-1 

20 

14-5 

31-4 

3-0 

84 

Average 

141 

26-S 

4-1 

7-5 


* Average loss in wcdglvt 23%. 


)f the initial value. Since there was considerable variation in the initial 
weights of the different gronps, it is best to compare the values for the 
starved and control animals in each individual experiment. It is evident 
from these figures that fasting produces a definite decrease in the insulin 
content of the pancreas. 


Effect of feeding fat or sugar 

The results of an experiment designed to study this point are collected 
in Table IV. In the first experiment one group of fifty rats ate the 
balanced diet and a similar gronp consumed the fat diet ad libitum. The 
definite fall in the insulin content of the pancreas of animals receiving 
a diet rich in fat is evident. In the second experiment a paired feeding 
test was conducted on two groups of thirty rats each. The value for the 
sugar-fed animals, 18-8 units of insulin per group of ten tats, is below the 
average value for normal animals, but the insulin content of fat-fed 
animals receiving the same caloric intake as those which received sugar 
is much lower thau that of the sugar-fed group. A very important point 
emerges from a conrideration of the latter results. The weight loss in the 
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interval. Tests have shown, Inoreover, that under these conditions the 
change in potency of the solution is barely appreciable when 2 veeb 
are allowed to elapse between extraction and test. 


Table I. Test of the method 
Control diet Fat diet, 7 days 


Aliquot 

Weight of 
aliquot of 
pancreatic 

Units of 

insulin 


Weight of 
aliquot of 
pancreatic 

Units of 
insulin 
per g. of 

tissue 

per g. of 

Aliquot 

tissue 

no. 

e- 

pancreas 

no. 

g- 

pancreas 

1 

14-6 

2-08 

1 

11-8 

1-25 

2 

12-3 

1-83 

2 

10-2 

M2 

3 

14-0 

2-20 

3 

11-7 

1-22 

4 

14-0 

2-21 

4 

10-8 

1-24 

6 

13-6 

Average 

2-18 

2-10 

6 

12-0 

1-20 

1-21 


the 


Effect of anaesthesia 

In order to determine the effect of certain anaesthetics npon 
insulin content of pancreas, three groups of animals were studied. ^ 0® 
group was anaesthetized with urethane, one with “sodium amytal” and 
the third was stunned. In each group half the rats were fasted overnight 
and the other half were fasted for 7 days. The length of time imd« 
anaesthesia was the same for the urethane and “sodium amTtal 
groups. In the stunned animals, the pancreas was removed immediately 
The results in Table II show that no significant difference exists between 


Table H. EEfoot of anaesthesia on the content of pancreas 





Units of 

Units of 



No. of 
rate 

ipHuh^n per 
group of 
10 rats 

insulin per 
tg. ofinitW 
body weight 

Urethane 

Control 

10 

31-4 

8-4 


Fasted 7 days 

10 

16-6 

4-4 

Sodium amytal 

Control 

10 

28-8 

7-7 


Fasted 7 days 

10 

16-2 

4-1 

Stunned 

Control 

10 

31-4 

8-4 


Fasted 7 days 

10 

14-5 

3-9 


the insulin contents of the pancreatic tissue of the three groups of 
animals. Blood sugars were determined upon the groups receiving 
urethane and “sodium amytal by the Shaffer-Somogyi method [1933]- 
BTiile the sugar content of the blood was definitely higher in the group 
which received urethane, this apparently produced no effect upon the 
insulin content of the pancreatic tissue. In most of the subsequent 
experiments “sodium amytal” was used as the anaesthetic. 
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^hich provided 41-8 cal. The group receiving the fat diet ate 4-8 g. per day 
^rhich vras equivalent to 38-9 cal. The loss of rreight in the two groups i 
comparable but, as noted above, the insulin content of the pancreas of 
the Lo groups is quite different. These results, in addition to showing the 
fall in isulin content wHch occurs when diets nch in fat are used, 
demonstrate that carbohydrate tends to prevent the decrease. 


Effect of various diets in fasted anmaJs 

In this experiment all the animals were starved for 7 da js. They were 
then divided into various groups and placed on different diets. Three 
groups received sugar only, three fat only, and three were given a 



Fig. 1. Diet and the insulin content of pancreas. 


balanced diet. All the rations provided approximately the same caloric 
intake and this was based on the food consumption of the carbohydrate- 
fed group. Groups were killed on the 2nd, 4th and 6th days. The ingnlin 
content of the pancreas was determined and the results are shown in 
Fig. 1. It will be quite evident that feeding fat alone does not lead to 
a restoration of the insulin content. On the contrary, there appears to 
be a significant further drop. Sugar alone leads to a return towards the 
normal value, while the adequate diet results in a complete restoration 
PH, xcra. Q 
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Tablt: IV. Effect on the insulin content of pancreas of diets 
containing only fat or sugar* 

Units of Units of 


Duration 
No of of eip. 

rats days 

Loss in 
Tveight 

0/ 

/o 

Diet 

inqnlin per 
group of 
10 rats 

insulin ^rtg 
of initim body 
weight 

60 7 

3 

Balancedf 

28 9 

88 

60 7 

13 

Fatf 

13 7 

42 

30 14 

17 

Sugart 

18 8 

65 

30 14 

20 

Fatf 

10 9 

38 

* Eat or sugar actually constituted 90% of the material given. Agar, salt nuiture, uw 


vitamins A, and D made up the remomder. 

t Bats ate ad Itb, 

t These two groups had the same calonc mtake 

group -wliicli received sugar only was 17 % of the initial value, while that 
of the group receiving the same caloric intake in the form of fat was 20% 
of the initial value. The initial weights of the two groups were the same 
at the start of the experiment. These figures show that weight loss aloM 
IS not the factor which ts responsible for the change in the tnsuhn content oj 
the pancreatic tissue. 

It may be remarked here that when animals are placed on diets 
composed only of sugar, protem, or fat, the insulin content of pancreas 
falls in all cases. However, the calonc mtake in these groups is not normal 
The animals which are provided with protem eat so httle that under- 
nutrition plays a large part in the results obtained. Even when this is 
involved, results of some prelimmary experiments indicate qmte definitely 
that the faU m msulm content is not as great in the group receiving 
protein as in the group where fat only is mgested. For example, m one 
series the control value was 31 imits of insulin per group of ten animals, 
while the group which received sugar only gave a value of 22 umts 
In the protem-fed animals 18 umts were present in the pancreatic tissue 
of ten rats, whereas those animals which received fat showed approfl" 
mately 9 umts per group. 

In the first experiment described m Table IV the animals on the diet 
rich in fat ate as much as they desired. The weight loss m this group was 
13 % of the initial value after 7 days. It wdl be noticed that the decrease 
in the msulm content was as great as m the group which had been 
starved for the same period (Table III) although the loss of weight was 
not nearly so extensive. 

In the second experiment described m Table IV the animals receiving 
sugar and those ingestmg fat were fed in pairs so that each group had an 
equivalent caloric intake. The sugar-fed group mgested 11-6 g. per day 
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46% fet by -weigb.t was provided. Tbe diet higb. in. earbobydrate con- 
tamed 69% carbobydrate, 15% protein, and 5% fat. Tbe control diet 
consisted of 50% carbobydrate. 18% protein, and 16% fat. These diets 
contained a salt mixture, yeast, and cod-liver oil. The results of these 
experiments are summarized in Table V . 

While there appears to be a decrease in the insulin content when the 
animals are fed the diet moderately rich in fat, the findings do not 
suggest that extensive depletion of msulin could be rapidly produced by 
diets of this type. 

Vitamin deficiency 

While we are contemplating a thorough investigation of tbe effects of 
deficiency of the various vitamins, our results thus far are confined 
entirely to a study of the lack of vitamin B^. The diet was made up of 
beef muscle powder 10 % , beef fat 20 % , sucrose 62'7 % , salt mixture 5 % , 
agar 2%, choline chloride 0-3%, and vitamins A and D in the form 
of a cod-iiver oil concentrate. One group received 16 [ig. of crystalline 
itamin for every 10 g. of diet. The rats in the first group ate freely 
rhile those in the second group were ^ven the same amount of food as 
he animals which received tbe diet deficient in vitatnin B^ . During the 
first 2 weeks 16'5 (j.g. of vitamin B^ per rat per day were ingested, in 
the third week 10-9 fig. and in the fourth week 7-5 fig. were ingested. 
The results of the insulin determinations are given in Table VI and show 

Tabix VI. Yitamin Bj deficiency and the insulin content of pancreas 

Units of insnlin Unite of insulin 
per group of per kg. of initial 
Xio. of rats Diet 10 rats body rreight 

29 B, deficient 12-0 9.4, 

29 B, added 13-4 10-6 

that, while in both the control and the test gronp there is a very definite 
decrease in the insulin content as compared with normal animals, the 
addition of vitamin had no effect. Presumably the decrease was due, 
in large part, to deficient caloric intake. These results are being extended. 

Liver fat and the insulin content of pancreas 

In some of tbe experiments in which diets rich in fat were fed, the rats 
developed fatty livers. It was therefore considered advisable to determine 
whether or not fatty changes in the liver might be associated with a 
change m the insulin content of pancreas. We had the opportunity to 
coquet tests on the pancreatic tissue from (1) rats poisoned with carbon 
tetrachloride, (2) rats poisoned with carbon tetrachloride and given 

8—2 
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of the normal value within 6 days. At the end of 2 days, however, tteie 
was no indication of recovery. The results of this experiment fnmisli 
further evidence that loss of body weight may not be an important factor 
in the decrease in the insnlin content of pancreatic tissue. Several sets 
of figures which illustrate this point are given in Kg. 2. 



Fig. 2. Following a fast of 7 days, a balanced diet was fed for: 
I, 2 days; II, 4 days; IH, 6 days. 


Effect of diets moderately rich in carbohydrate and fat 
In order to determine whether or not a diet moderately rich in fat 
would exert an effect on the msulin content of pancreas over longer 
periods of time, a diet containing 28% carbohydrate, 16% protein, and 

Table V. Effect of moderately high fet and carbohydrate diets 
on the insulin content of pancreas 



Units of 
infliilm per 
group of 
10 rats 
26-7 
20-1 
29-9 
23-3 

25- 3 

23- 9 

26- 0 

24- 9 
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asBomptioii ttat the insiilm-producmg tissue shaies equaUy mth the 
othei tissues in this loss. The exact weight of the pancreatic tissue in 
rats is difficult to determine since the amount of fat closely associate 
mth the pancreas may vary. In the experimenls where food was ad- 
ministered after fasting, the weight loss atm remained extensive e»en m those 
animals whose pancreas showed a recovery of the normal insulin content 
(Fig. 2). 

The insulin content of the pancreas represents a balance between the 
rates of production and liberation of the hormone. A lowered insulin 
content such as we have observed after fasting or fat feeding may there- 
fore he due to either dimi nished production or increased liberation or 


both. 

Although no work has yet been done in our laboratory on the glucose 
tolerance of starved rats, or of rats fed on a diet rich in fat, it would 
appear from the results of other investigators on other species that the 
impaired carbohydrate tolerance occurs at a time when, in the light of 
our experiments, a decrease in the insulin content of the pancreas would 
be expected. As stated previously, the normal carbohydrate metabolism 
is partially restored by the administration of insulin [Cori & Cori, 1926, 
1927; Dann & Chambers, 1930; EUis, 1931], Since the diminished 
carbohydrate tolerance in starvation and after feeding fat may be ex- 
plained, in part at least, on the basis of decreased liberation of insulin, 
it would seem logical to assume that the low insulin content of pancreas 
which we have observed is caused by decreased formation rather than 
by increased liberation of insulin. 

While no general relationship between the insulin content of the 
pancreas and the rate of insuHn liberation has been established, there are 
experimental results which indicate that the hheration is related to the 
insulin content under certain conditions. It has been shown, for example, 
that in the permanent diabetes produced in dogs by the administration 
of anterior pituitary extracts, the insulin content of the pancreas is 
reduced to extremely low values [Campbell & Best, 1938]. Furthermore, 
in many diabetic patients the results obtained by Scott & Fisher [19386] 
show very clearly that the msulin content of the pancreas is reduced 
well below the normal value. In these cases in which the ioRnlin content 
of the pancreas is low the organism suffers from severe diabetes and is 
favourably affected by small doses of msulin. Under these circumstances 
it is reasonable to suppose that the low iuBulin content leads to a reduced 
rate of liberation. There is certainly no evidence at present that there is 
an increased rate of liberation and that the effect of this is overbalanced 


8 — 3 
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choHne, and (3) control rats receiving the same diet as those in the fint 
group and a similar caloric intake. The results in Fig. 3 show cleaily 
that the insulin content of the pancreas is not affected under these 
conditions when extensive changes in liver fat have occurred. Further 
details of these experiments are given in a paper hy Barrett, Best, 
MacLean & Ridout [1939]. 



Fig. 3. I, animals poisoned with carbon tetrachloride; H, animals poisoned with car 
tetrachloride but receiving choline; 1 1 1 , control animals receiving same calono m 
as group I. 


General discussion 

It is obvious that the altered carbohydrate metabolism observed m 
starvation or as a result of feeding diets rich in fat might be produced by 
factors affecting the production of sugar, the rate of utilization, or both. 
Factors affecting the production of sugar in the hver or the rate of 
utilization in the tissues might act directly on these structures, or might 
exert their effects through one or more of the endocrine glands. 
present there are very few facts available which enable one to decide 
which of these mechanisms are in operation. Our results show conclusively 
that in rats one definite finding is present under these conditions, namely, 
that there is a decrease in the insulin content of pancreatic tissue. 

In many of the experiments reported the loss of body weight was 
considerable. In all the experiments, however, the change in insulin 
content of the pancreas was definitely greater than that which might 


be expected merely from loss of weight if one makes the unjustifiable 
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by opposing factors. On tbe other hand, in those clinical cases suffering 
from liberation of excessive amounts of insulin, i.e. hyperinsulinisiii, it 
has been established that the tumours of islet tissue may contain 
abnormally large amounts of the hormone. For example, in one of tie 
recent cases reported by Campbell, Graham & Robinson [1939] in ’srlriti' 
D. A. Scott estimated the insnlin content of the tumour, the concentra- 
tion of insulin "was 8 units per gram. The patient suffered from a veij" 
deffmte hyperinsulinism which was alleviated by removal of the tumour. 

We have merely cited evidence which suggests that under certain 
conditions there is a relationship between the insulin content of pancreas 
and the rate of insulin liberation. It is quite possible that imder other 
conditions this relationship may not hold or may be completely ohscured 
by compensatory physiological adjustments. We are postponing a fall 
discussion of the significance of our findings until further studies on the 
insulin content of pancreas have been made. It may be mentioned here, 
however, that research along this line will certainly throw further light 
on such problems as the mechanism of the effect of the undemutrition 
treatment of diabetes [Allen, Stillman & Fitz, 1919], the role of dietary 
substances in the aetiology of diabetes [Himsworth, 1936], the influence 
of obesity on the diabetic state [Newburgh, Conn, Johnston & Conn, 1938], 
and the use of diets very rich in fat in the treatment of hyperinsulinism. 

SuMAIABY AOT) CONCLUSIONS 

1. Fasting or the feeding of diets rich in fat produces a very definite 
decrease in the insulin content of the pancreas. 

2. While an abnormally low caloric intake may be one of the factors 
producing this result in the animals given the diet rich in fat, it is not the 
only one, since those receiving a certain caloric intake as fat show a much 
greater decrease in insulin content than those provided with the same 
caloric intake in the form of carbohydrate. 

3. The insulin content of the pancreas, depleted by fasting, is restored 
within 6 days to a normal value by feeding a well-balanced diet. Carbo- 
hydrate alone effects a partial restoration but fat produces no rise iu 
insulin content. 

4. The results of preliminary studies on the effect of (1) short periods 
of anaesthesia and (2) vitamin Bj deficiency do not suggest that these 
conditions affect the insulin content of the pancreas in a specific manner. 

5. The possible relationship between the low insulin content of the 
pancreas and the altered carbohydrate metabolism of animals which 
have been fasted or fed diets rich in fat is discussed. 
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KETOI^ABMIA IN PREGNANCY 

Group V. 16 pregnant ewes fed basal ration supplemented with oil- 
cake meals. 

VI. 10 pregnant ewes fed to a fat condition. 

VH. 15 pregnant ewes fed to a fat condition, then reduced in 
weight by a reduction in the ration in late pregnancy. 

m the rations contained adequate supplies of calcium and phosphorus 

n balanced amounts. _ ^ 

Feeding. The basal ration was that used in the previous year s 
experiments [Fraser, Godden, Snook & Thomson, 1938}. The supplements 
of starch, maize and oil-cake were fed only when the results of blood 
analysis in an individual sheep showed that the blood contained 20 mg. 
or more of total ketone per 100 c.c. The sheep were individually fed. 

Analytical methods. These were the ^me as used in 1937-8 [Fraser 
el al. 1938]. 

KESxrbTS 

Grouf I. Ten barren ewes fed basal ration 

The barren ewes in this group received the basal ration under the 
same conditions as the pregnant ewes in the other six groups. 

After being fed the basal ration for 3 months, there was an average 
loss in body weight for the group of 10 lb. Some ewes lost considerably 
more; thus two lost as much as 24 and 21 lb. respectively. Nevertheless, 
they remained in good health throughout the experiment and no ketone 
bodies were found in the blood of any of them. 

In the last month of the experiment the ewes were fasted for 2 days. 
This had no significant effect on the blood sugar level (average 46 mg./ 
100 c.c. before and 42 mg. after the fast), and ketone bodies were not 
present in the blood. The ewes showed a fairly uniform loss in body weight 
dtuing the fasting period (average 4 lb., range 3-5 lb.). The fast did not 
lessen the appetite of the ewes as they ate up all their feed immediately 
it was offered to them. This is in contrast to the behaviour of pregnant 
ewes under similar conditions. 

Group 11. Fifteen pregnant ewes fed basal ration 

Most of the ewes in tins group gained in weight until the last few 
weeks of their pregnancy, nine being heavier on 14 February than when 
the experiment began in November. At this time four had gained 10 lb. 
or more in weight. This is a distinct contrast to the average loss of 10 lb. 
of the barren ewes (group I) on the same ration. 
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KETONAEMIA IN PREGNANT EWES AND ITS 
POSSIBLE RELATION TO PREGNANCY DISEASE 

By a. H. H. FRASER, W. GODDEN, L. C. SNOOK 
and W. THOMSON 

From the Rowett Research Institute, Aberdeen 
(Received 14 August 1939) 

38 We described experiments designed to test the influence of varioos 
^ ac rs upon the incidence of ketonaemia in pregnant ewes. The 
res suggested that^ the occurrence and severity of ketonaemia was 
v^e y correlated with the caloric value of the diet, and that it was 
more ^fluent and more severe in multiple than in single pregnancies. 

We also discussed the possible relationship of our expeZeLl findings 

to the disorder of pregnant ewes caUed “pregnancy” or “twin” disease 
as It occurs m the field. 

ft nftln ■ /I presented of an inverse correlation between 

sheen^TTifl ° ^ incidence of ketonaemia in pregnant 

experimental findings to a oleam 
fully discussed.'^ ^ Pregnant sheep in the field is also more 

Methods 

SedinT" 

divided mto seven groups^ which were as follows; 

Group I. 10 barren ewes fed basal ration. 

II. 16 pregnant ewes fed basal ration. 

nr. 16 ew, fed b.,.i 

IT. lOpre^nt ewe, fed b.i«,l r.tio„ ,„ppIe„eM.,j by d.ted 
maize. ■' 

1 We are indebted to Dr J. F. Tocher, University of Aberdeen f j ■ . 

the individuals throughout the various groups. ’ ^ “ mndomiring 
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individual sheep in groups lU, IV or V became ketonaemic to the e^ent 
that its blood contained 20 or more mg. of ketones per 100 c.c. of blood, 
supplements vrere fed in addition to the basal diet. In group III the 
supplement fed was maize starch, a reasonably pure form of carbo- 
hydrate obtainable economically in large quantities; in group IV it was 
flaked maize, a concentrated carbohydrate foodstuff such as might be 
used in farming practice; in group V it was a mixt ure of protein-rich 
meals (linseed and earthnut), in order to discover whether protein had 
any special effect other than its caloric value in the cure of ketonaemia. 
The starch and protein equivalents of the basal and supplemented rations 


are shown in Table II. 


Table n 


Group 

Basal ration as fed to groups I and U 
in Basal ration + 0-6 lb. maize ataroh 

IV Basal ration +0-6 lb. flaked (cooked) maize 

V Basal ration +0-7 lb. protein-ricb meals 


Total daily intake (lb.) 

X- 

f - - 

Starch eq. Protein eq. 

0- 65 009 

1- 16 0’09 

1-15 013 

M7 0-43 


Some difllculty was experienced in feeding these supplements, since 
the appetite of ketonaemic ewes is poor. This diEdculty was most marked 
in the case of the unpalatable maize starch, least so with the palatable 
flaked maize. Nevertheless, the general result was perfectly definite. 
Where the supplement was eaten the condition of the ewe improved, 
the degree of ketonaemia was reduced, and the protein food was no more 
effective than the carbohydrate foods in producing these results. In 
Table III are summarized the changes in body weight, blood ketones 
and in blood sugar produced by supplementary feeding over a 14r-18 day 
period. The corresponding changes in group II, which received no supple- 
ment during the same period, are appended for comparison. 


Table IH. Changes produced by 14-18 days’ supplementary feeding. 
Average values, groups ITT, IV and V 


Basal ration 
+ starch (seven ewes) 

+ flaked maize (eight ewes) 

+ protein-rich meals (eleven ewes) 


Blood constituents, mg./lOO c.o. 


hange m 
body 
weight 
lb. 

Total ketones 

A 


Sugar 

Before 

After 

Before After 

-to 

29 

7 

29 

40 

+6 

35 

6 

29 

50 

-t6 

25 

10 

30 

48 


Group n, eight 
more lambs 


Control group for comparison (basal ration only) 
owes with two or 

-3 23 44 


27 


23 
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During the last few weeks before parturition, however, many of tie 
pregnant ewes showed a loss in weight. A summary of the progressive 
changes in weight and of blood sugar and ketones is shown in Table I. 


Date 
1. 3ii. 38 
20. i. 39 

28. i. 39 

8.ii. 39 


Table I. Progressive changes in group IT, average values 

Blood constituentj, mg./lOO cr. 


Live Tveight 


f 

Sugar 

Ib. 

No. ewes 

Total ketones 

144 

15 

0 

45 

147 160 

8 

2 

44 

144 

7 

10 

32 

147 165 

145 

3 (single preg.) 

12 (multiple preg.) 

0 

18 

34 

29 

148 168 

145 

3 (single preg.) 

12 (multiple preg.) 

2 

29 

33 

23 


Of the fifteen ewes in this group (D), three bore single lambs. These 
three ewes showed no signs of actual illness although in very poor con- 
dition at the end of pregnancy. The maximum values for blood ketones 
in those ewes carrying single lambs were 18, 18 and 26 mg./lOO c.c., 
whereas the lowest maximum for ewes with multiple pregnancies was 
28 mg. 

Of the remaining twelve ewes which were pregnant with two or more 
lambs, four died, one gave birth to lambs which had been dead in vlero, 
one was slaughtered for carcass examination when very ketonaemic 
(48 mg. total ketone/100 c.c. blood), and five of the remaining six gave 
birth to poor lambs and had very little milk. 

In two cases death was preceded by a syndrome very similar to that 
seen in field cases of pregnancy disease, progressive hypoglycaenua and 
ketonaemia being succeeded by loss of appetite, blindness, and coma- 
On the day of death, the blood of one of these two ewes contained 99 mg- 
total ketone/100 c.c. and only 12 mg. sugar. Corresponding figures foi 
the other ewe were 82 and 17 mg. Autopsy showed no gross changes 
except emaciation and fatty infiltration of the liver (64 and 66 % 
in the dry matter). 

A third ewe died after giving birth to two dead Iambs ; the fourth ewe 
died 3 weeks after lambing. 


Groups III, IV and V 

These three groups may be reviewed conveniently together. In each 

group the initial feeding was the same as in groups I and II that is to 

say a basal ration on which barren ewes lost weight and on which pregnant 
ewes carrying more than one lamb became ketonaemic. When any 
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lis group -n-hicli did not develop significant ketonaemia bore a single 

'""one e^e aborted and died 6 veeks later. Another e>ve died mtb 
jTnptoms suggestive of pregnancy disease. Post-mortem abowed no 
;ross changes except moderate emaciation and a pale, friable liver vrhich 
ontained 59 % fat in the dry matter. 

Discussion 

The results of our experiments in the vrinter of 19S8-9 in general 
lonfirm those vre have already published (1938). 

The suggestion that the caloric value of the diet is inversely correlated 
rvith the frequency of occurrence and the severity of ketonaemia in 
pregnant eves has been confirmed by further and more exact experi- 
mentation. It is quite clear from the results of our experiments that 
ketonaenaia of pregnant eves can be produced at viU by a diet insufficient 
to permit the normal increase of veight vhich occurs in the latter part 
of pregnancy, and that the ketonaemia so produced can be removed by 
the feeding of a pure carbohydrate, such as maize starch, or more easily 
by mote palatable foods usually regarded as carbohydrate concentrates, 
such as flaked maize. 

The agnificance of our experimental results to the full understanding, 
prevention, and cure of pregnancy disease as it is known to occur in 
sheep farming is natnrally a much more debatable question. To presume 
that aU outbreaks of pregnancy disease in commercial flocks are due to 
a caloric deficiency of the diet would be unjustified on our experimental 
evidence, nor would such a presumption be in accordance with the results 
of practical observation. We have succeeded in producing experimentally 
a condition of ketonaemia in pregnant ewes similar to if not identical 
with that seen in field outbreaks of pregnancy disease. But our experi- 
ments do not exclude the possibility that other causes, not necessarily 
all nutritional, may lead to the same result. 

It is obvious, for example, that where appetite is lost, under-nutrition 
follows, no matter what the cause of the loss of appetite. Bor example, 
a mineral deficiency in the diet must result in under-consumption of all 
dietary constituents, since loss of appetite is an early sequel to mineral 
deficiency. 

Again, any toxaemia or infection which led to a temporary loss of 
appetite might result conceivably in ketonaemia of pregnant ewes while 
^thout serious effect on barren sheep, since the results of our experiments 
have shown that even a short period of food deprivation or loss of appetite 
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Group IV. Ten pregnant etves fed to a fat condition 

In the experiments of the previous year 1937-8 [Fraser et al] the 
ewes which were fed to overfatness throughout gestation completed 
uneventful pregnancies and at no stage became hypoglycaemio oi keto- 
naemic. In 1938—9, however, in contrast to the previous year, four of 
these overfat ewes lost their appetites during the last few weeks of 
pregnancy, ceased to gain in weight and became markedly ketonaemic. 
The respective maximum values for blood ketones were 36, 44, 62 and 
66 mg./lOO c.c. blood ; the conresponding blood sugar figures being 32, 
64, 27 and 30 mg./lOO c.c. The reason for this loss of appetite in certain 
of these overfed ewes is obscure. The six ewes which continued to g® 
in weight maintained high blood sugar levels and had msignifioant 
amounts of ketone bodies in their blood. One ewe in this group died on 
6 February 1939. This ewe carried only one lamb and was never hypO' 
glycaeimc or ketonaemic. The post-mortem findings showed an acute 
enteritis and not pregnancy disease. 

Group VII. Fifteen pregnant eioes fed to a fat condition, then reduced 
in weight by a reduction in their ration during late pregnancy 

In the experiments of 1937-8, a group of overfat, pregnant ewes near 
term were subjected to a 2 days’ fast, followed by 7 days on quarter 
rations. The fast produced certain symptoms of blindness and com® 
suggestive of pregnancy disease, and a number of the ewes later became 
^ypu§ty®u.emic and ketonaemic, the ketosis disappearing when the fuU 
ration was again being consumed. 

In 1938-9, the experiment was repeated with certain modifications 
in that two periods of fasting were imposed, one in early and one in late 
pregnancy, and that following the second fast the ewes were kept on 
reduced rations imtil they lambed. 

The ewes reacted to the 2 days’ fast in early pregnancy (4-fi u-ecks 
after conception) in the same w^ay as barren ewes [group I) They lost 
weight but did not become either ill or ketonaemic. The pregnant ewes, 
however, only gradually regained their appetites when food was made 
available following the fast. 

The 2 days’ fast and subsequent under-nutrition at 3-6 weeks before 
lambing produced more marked effects. Several of the ewes became iU 
with symptoms suggestive of pregnancy disease, lassitude, blindness, 
inability to rise, unsteadiness of gait. The ewes became ketonaemic, those 
nearest term showing the highest blood ketone figures. The only ewe in 
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The Talue of the supplementary feeding appeared to be entirely 
lependent on its caloric value. Starch, \rhen readily eaten, vras just as 
jfficient in effecting improvement as flaked maize or a protein-rich meals 
tnistuie. 

The significance of these experimental results in relation to field 
outbreaks of pregnancy disease in sheep is discussed. 
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produces serious results, including severe ketonaemia in ewes canjing 
twins or triplets and nearing term, without having any noteworthj’ effect 
on ewes carrying twins in early pregnancy, on ewes carrying single lamk 
throughout pregnancy, or on barren ewes at any time whatsoever. 

Ketonaemia or pregnancy disease in ewes carrying more than one 
lamb may possibly not be a disease entity, but rather the characteristic 
pathological response of a heavily pregnant ewe to a variety of dietary 
or other factors. It is conceivable that in every case the immediate cause 
of the ketonaemia might be a caloric dietary deficiency, but the pre- 
disposing causes might weU include many factors leading to msufficient 
intake of food, factors as diverse as a severe snow-storm or a iruld toxaemia 


Summary 

Experiments are described concerning the relation of food intake and 
the onset of ketosis in pregnant ewes. Ninety aged Greyface ewes, 
individually fed, were used. 

Barren ewes kept on a submaintenance ration for 3 months did 
exhibit any symptoms of ill-health, nor did they become hypoglycaemio, 
ketonaemic or lose appetite when, at the end of this period, a 2 days 
fast was imposed. 

Ewes fed to overfatness and kept in close confinement throughoal 
gestation did not exhibit symptoms of fil-health, but near term padml 
loss of appetite was observed and those ewes carrying more than oac 
Iamb became ketonaemic. This ketosis had no harmful effect. Near term, 
the pregnant ewe appears particularly susceptible to ketosis. 

Pregnant ewes kept during gestation on a basal ration, quantitatively 
inadequate to permit of reasonable inerease in body weight, became 
hypoglycaemic and ketonaemie. Where no change was made in the ratios 
the ketonaemia became progressively worse until death or term. 

Marked hypoglycaemia or ketonaemia did not necessarily produce 
symptoms of fil-health. Ketonaemic ewes, however, carrying more than 
one lamb, tended to lose appetite, this being followed by a rapid increase 
in the degree of ketpnaerma and loss in body weight. In eight animab 
this loss of appetite was succeeded by coma and death. Autopsy revealed 
emaciation, multiple pregnancy and fatty infiltration of the liver. 

Hypoglycaemic, ketonaemic ewes receiving additional food in the last 
2—4 weeks of gestation showed a rapid improvement in condition, the 
blood sugar level returning to normal, ketone bodies disappearing froiu 
the blood, and an uneventful parturition takinor nlnoo 
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xamination of the ovaries was carried out usually 48, and sometimes 
4 or 72 hr. after the injections. For the microscopical exammation the 
varies were fixed in Bonin’s finid and stained with haematoxylin and 
iOsin. Ail injections were made into the ear vein. 


Results 

(a) Picrotoxin. The dose of piorotoxin was 0-9-1-1 mg./kg. body 
weight", this was lethal in ahont 20 */'<) of the cases and con'vulsive in 
about 75 %. An attempt to prevent death by giving a small dose of 
ether whenever the convulsions began to involve the respiratory muscles, 
was made in all instances, but was not always successful. 

Table I summarizes our results on the rabbits injected with picrotoxin 
only. The rabbits showing convulsions are treated separately from those 
in which salivation, strange posture and excitement were the only signs 

Tisuel 

Convulsionfl present ConvrilBiona absent 

^ 

No No 


FoUioles Death reaction Omla- PoUicles reaction 


Ovulation 

FoUiclea 

haemor- 

from 

of 

tion 

Follicles 

haemor- 

of 

obaerved 

esUrged 

rhttgio 

injection 

ovaries 

observed enlarged 

rhagio 

ovaries 

136 (ovulation 

168 

141 

138 

143 

161 

14S 

142 

163 

imnunent) 

139 


146 

150 

183 


200 

144 

209 

140 

— 

146 

162 

195 



207 

210 

— 

155 

— 

184 

164 

196 

— 

21G 

216 

— 

211 

— 

203 

176 

197 

— 

. — 

— 

— 

217 

— 

— 

200 

204 

— 

— 

— - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

212 

206 



— 

— 



— 

— 

— 

213 

208 

— 

— 

— 



— • 

— 

— 

— 

214 

— 

— 

— 

: — 

0 

1 

6 

8 

9 

1 

4 

4 

2 


In all animals included in this table the dose of picrotoiiii -waa 0-&-1-1 mg./kg. "With the excep- 
tion of the rahhit in rrhich the reaction is described above as “ ovnlation imminent” the ovaries 
were examined 48 or 72 hr. after injection. The index nnmher of each rabbit is given in the colnmns 
above, and in tbe last tow are the numbers of animals which showed the effects described at the head 
of each column. 

exhibited. If one discards those dying from the injections, there remain 
twenty-one rabbits which survived convuMona: six of these ovulated, 
and six showed batches of enlarged, cystic or haemorrhagic follicles, 
reactions which are usually considered as proof of subliminal stimulation 
of the ovary by the anterior lobe hormone. The nine rabbits which showed 
no signs of ovarian reactions were found to he either pseudo-pregnant, 
or not on heat as judged from the colour of the uterus and vulva. Whereas 
in this group of twenty-one animals six ovulated, one only did so m the 
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THE OCCURRENCE OF OVULATION IN THE RABBIT 
AS A RESULT OF STIMULATION OF THE CENTRAL 
NERVOUS SYSTEM BY DRUGS 

By B. H. a. MARSHALL, E. B. VEBNEY and MABTHE VOGP 

From the School of Agriculture and the Pharmacology Laboratory, 

Cambridge 

(Received 1 Seftemher 1939) 

Thbee years ago Marshall & Vemey [1936] reported the resalls^ 
esperiments in Y^hich the effects of electrical stimulation of the cen 
nervous system on the occurrence of ovulation in the rabbit irert 
investigated. It rvas shown that ovulation and pseudo-pregnancy co 
readily he induced by these means, and favour was given to the vieif 
that the electrical stimulus produced these sexual changes by t ® 
functional intermediation of the anterior pituitary body. An attempt to 
produce ovulation in the rabbit on heat by the action of certain dm?® 
w^hich might conceivably, by direct or indirect means, bring about so 
increased activity of the anterior pituitary, proved unsuccessful, t 0 
drugs chosen being pilocarpine, eserine, acetylcholine and adrenaline. 

It seemed to us of interest to see whether ovulation in the rabbit on 
heat could be induced by drugs with convulsive or other stimulatmg 
action on the central nervous system, thereby initiating by Chernies' 
means a train of events similar to that produced by an electrical stimulus’ 
With tMs object in view we have used the following drugs: strychnine, 
apomorphine, yS-tetrahydronaphthylamine, ergometiine, carbanhnoyl 
choline hydrochloride, coriamyrtin and picrotoxin. 

Method 

The does were isolated for at least four weeks before use, and in order 
to prevent the occurrence of single haemorrhagic follicles, frequently 
found in such rabbits, more than half the animals were copulated nitb 
a vasectomfred buck about 22 days before experiment. Post-mortem 
1 Alfred Yarrow Reaearch Fellow of Girton College. 
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aeeu foxmd ineffectiTe by ilatsbaU & Yemey [1936], “DoryF’ (car- 
baminoylcboliie HGl), test^ on rabbits 163 and 165, is another instance 
of an ineffective parasympatbeticomiinetic drug. The larger doses of this 
drag -were preceded by infections of atropine, since they othenvise lyould 
have proved lethah This procedure, hovrever, is open to the criticism 
that the atropine may have interfered rrith the ovulation : indeed, Foster, 
Haney & Hisatr [1934] report that after infections of atropine the mating 
of does fails to produce ovulation. In our experience, horrever, ovulation 
may occur even irhen doses of atropine as high as 20 mg. are given about 
10 Tnin before the mating, but difficulties arise from the fact that such 
treatment is frequently foUoved by a refusal to mate. 

An attempt to test the effect of atropine on ovulation produced by 
picrotosin gave inconclusive results, since the convulsive and lethal effect 
of the drug vas increased by the atropine. It vras necessary, therefore, 
to give less picrotosin, i.e. 0-8 xng./kg. in the presence of atropine : in 
spite of violent convulsions, none of the rabbits so treated ovulated- 
Since this dose of picrotoxin does not produce ovulation in the absence 
of atropine, its failure to do so in the presence of atropine may be 
the simple result of the smaller dose of picrot-osdn. These results may, 
horvever, be regarded as a further indication that no correlation exists 
between the convulsive action of picrotosin and its effect on the ovaries. 

Another esample which shows that ovulation is not a simple con- 
sequence of any kind of convulsions is given by the result of shnilarly 
conducted experiments with strychnine (rabbits 133 and 134) and with 
coriamyxtin. The negative results with the latter drag are somewhat 
striking, since both picrotosin and coriamyrtin appear to have similar 
actions on the central nervous system (see Swanson & Chen [1936]). 
Moreover, the effects both of apomorphine in a dose which produced 
violent general excitement (rabbits 147 and 149), and of two drugs which 
act on the sympathetic centres (jS-tetrahydronaphthylamine (rabbit 156), 
and ergometrine (rabbits 159 and 160)), proved equally negative in this 
regard. 

Discussiox 

Piciotoxin, given intravenously to rabbits on heat, may produce 
follicle growth, follicle haemorrhages or ovulation. The absence of response 
to injections of a series of other drugs with a stimulating action on the 
central nervous sptem may be of significance: no definite conclusions 
from such negative experiments can, however, he drawn, since the 
e^enments rrith picrotosin have shown that positive results are only 
obtained within a very limited range of dosage and when the does are 
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other group (eleven animals) comprising those rabbits which did not 
show convulsions. With the exception of two rabbits, however, vliicli 
were not on heat, all the others showed follicle growth or haemonliagc: 
the occurrence of convulsions is not, therefore, a condition necessary foi 
the appearance of an ovarian reaction. 

In those rabbits in which ovulation occurred, between three and firt 
ovulating follicles were usually present in each ovary: in this respect tie 
picture was the same as in normally induced ovulatioiL Occasioiul 
haemorrhages, however, into single foUicles indicated that these ovula- 
tions were not entirely normal. Moreover, the time course of the pharma- 
cologically produced ovulation was always abnormal: if the rabbits (see 
no. 136, Table I) were killed 24 hr. after injection, ovulation was only 
unminent, and not before 48 hr. after treatment with the drug was tte 
process certainly completed. Compared with the natural latency of 10 k- 
between copulation and ovulation, the period between chemical stimulua 
and ovarian reaction is very much longer, longer even than that found 
by Marahall & Vemey [1936] in their experiments on the production of 
ovulation by electrical stimulation of the central nervous system. 

(d) Other substances. A series of other drugs was tried in order to 
discover whether any substance other than picrotoxin would produce 


TaBUB n. No ovarian response ivas seen to these drugs -when given in the dosage ahcwn 


of Kind and dose of druir 

rabbit ^ 

133 Strychnine HCl 

134 Do. 

147 Apomorphine HCI 
149 Do. 

166 P-Tetrahydronaphthylamine 
169 Ergometrine 


100 Do. 

103 “Doryl” (carbaniinoylcholine HCl) 

165 “Doryl” (after 6-0 mg. atropine sulphate) 

followed by 

“Doryl” (after 6-0 mg. atropine sulphate) 

168 Piorotoiin (after 20 mg. atropine sulphate) 

169 Do. 

170 Do. 

171 Do. 

172 Coriamyrtin 

174 Do. 


General effects 

mg./tg. 

0-16 Excitability 

0-17 Convulsions 

10-0 Violent excitement 

10-0 Do. ^ 

12-0 Excitement and rise in teinp®v 

ture . f 

2-0 Exophthalmos, dilatation c 

pupils, increase in respil® . 

rate and in temperature 

2-0 Do. 

0-02 Salivation, defaecation, ^ 

dilatation of ear vessels 

0-05 

0-05 _ 

0-8 Convulsions 

0-8 Do. 

0-8 Do. 

0-8 Do. 

0-26 Do 

0-26 Do 


ovulation in does on heat. The results are summarized in Table 2 ■ as will 
be seen, they were entirely negative. Adrenaline and a number of 
stimulants of cholinergieally innervated effector organs had previously 
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THE AIR STREAM IN THE LUNG OF THE FOWL 
Bt JAS. D. B. GB ATTA^t 

From the Institute of Physiology, University of Glasgow 
(Eeceived 22 May 1939) 

The exact mechanism of respiration in birds has for long been a matter 
of oontTOxersy . InxestigatQrs support to one or other of two theories. 

The first of these states that air passes through the lungs into the air sacs 
by the main bronchi on inspiration and is expelled from the sacs on 
expiration by a different route, the sacs acting as bellows to ventilate 
the lungs. The rival theory states that the air sacs play no active part 
in respiration and that the route followed by the air current on inspiration 
does not differ from that on expiration. 

Barclay, Franklin & Macbeth (1938 a, b) described a techmque of 
ins uffla tion of the lungs of living mammals with radio-opaque dusts, 
followed by X-ray examination. This delineated clearly the bronchial 
tree and incidentally recorded the course of the air stream in the lungs. 
This technique suitably modified and appbed to a series of pigeons and 
fowls allowed of an investigation of the direction of the flow of air du ri n g 
respiration in birds, and thus of deciding in a physiological mann er which 
of the two current theories should be accepted. 

In the bird the lungs are small in relation to the body. DorsaUy they are firmly attached 
to the ribs. In front they are limited by the membranous or falfo diaphragm, bo that they 
are relatively non-expansile. The trachea divides into two mesobronchi which take a sinuous 
course through the lung substance and open into the abdominal and posterior thoracic 
air sacs on either side. From the mesobronchi arise a series of large entobronchi running 
ventrolateraliy towards the false diaphragm. The first of these entobronchi opens into the 
cervical air sac and the third into the interclavicular and anterior thoracic air sacs. The 
opening into an air sac is known as a primary ostium. The entobronchi are continued into 
the parabronchi which pass through the lung substance and connect up again with the 
me^iobronchns. From the parabronchi arise a multitude of parahronchial air capillaries 
where gaseous exchange can occur. Around the primary ostium in each sac are situated 
the openings of a scries of fine recurrent bronchi which pass from the sac to connect with 
the parahronchial air capillaries. 

PH. XCVII. 
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fully on heat. Though most of the drugs were given in the highest amountj 
compatible with survival, the absence of response might be due to faihit 
in finding the optimal conditions for their action. The most reasonstlt 
mterpretation of our results, however, would appear to lie in a more 
elective action on the innervation of the anterior lobe of the pitnitaiy 
by picrotoxin than by the other drugs whose action in this regard 
have investigated. 

SUAIMAEY 

Picrotoxin in a dose of 0'9— !•! mg./kg. was injected intravenonsly 
into rabbits on heat. Follicle growth, development of batches of optic 
and of haemorrhagic follicles, or ovulation ensued in a large nuinliorof 
animals so treated. No ovarian responses were obtained to the injection 
of a series of other substances, most of which were stimulants of th 
central nervous system. 

We are indebted to Dr G. H. A. aowes and Mesara Eli Lilly and Co. for the corismjrtiii 
used in our experimenta. 
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Plate I 
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Fij. 2. To^U 1*2 kc, freight. 1*5 groins norokntal intromnscolarlr. Skingrom of respiratory 
appirotu« of fowk insufflated vrith powdered bismuth carbonate. Right side: bismuth 
powder m trachea, rac5^obronchu«, entobronchi and abdominal and thoracic air sacs 
as a a>fnlt of inspiration. Left Mdo: bismuth powder in posterior thoracic air sac and 
spreading into parabronchi ria recurrent bronchi as a result of expiration. 
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Experimental 

Tkree iioiirs before operation a fowl was given 6 mg. atropine sBlpW' 
intramuscularly in order to inhibit the bronchial secretions. Two horo 
later 1-5 grains nembutal was given intramuscularly. The bird wasfiid 
on a warm operating table and the breast and neck plucked. Thepectonl 
muscles were reflected through a midline incision and one and a tsli 
inches of the sternal plate removed, leaving the clavicular arch intact 



Fjg I Diagram adapted from Locy & Larsol] [1016] of lung of the forrl seen beta ttf 
dorsal aspect The ongm of entobronchi and ectobronchi from the mesobronchns, 
the position of the recurrent bronchi m relation to the primary ostium is clearly shoTtn 
This figure may be compared with Fig 2. 

The upper border of the heart was drawn down and a chp placed on the 
left mesobronchus immediately below the bifurcation of the trachea 
The opemng m the thorax was temporarily closed and a tracheotom.V 
performed high up in order to avoid mterfenng with the cervical air sac 
A small insufflator with a flue bore nozzle was mtroduced into the trachea, 
care being taken not to block the air passage, and a puff of powdered 
bismuth carbonate introduced during inspiration. This was repeated 
one hundred times. The thorax was reopened and the clip removed from 
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tke left mesottonclnis. A dry glass cannula ^ras inserted into tlie left 
posterior thoracic air sac and about one gramme of bismuth powder 
introduced. Tbe thorax was again closed and the bird left for one hour 
during which time tbe expiratory air currents in the left posterior 
thoracic sac distributed the bismuth powder along the course of the air 
stream. The bird was then killed and stereoscopic skiagrams of the carcass 
taken (see PI. I, fig. 2). 

Eesitlts 

Examination by stereoscope of the photographs taken showed that 
on the right side the bismuth carbonate had been carried by inspiration 
from the trachea to the right mesobtonchus and along the entobronchi 
into the abdominal and thoracic air sacs on the same side. A proportion 
of the powder was lying in the system of parabronchi or fine air capillaries 
on the right side, while there was much less evidence of the entry of 
powder into the interclavicular and cendcal sacs. This may have been 
due to operative interference with the functioning of these sacs. In the 
left lung, which had been cut off from inspiration by closure of the meso- 
bronchus, bismuth was seen in the posterior thoracic air sac and also 
penetrating the long by the recurrent bronchi which lie around the 
ostium. There was no bismuth in the mesobronchns itself. 

Discossiox 

Consideration of the opposing theories of respiration in birds is made 
easier by examination of tbe following figures obtained by analysis of 
samples of gas withdrawn by needle &om the air sacs at the end of 
inspiration and analysed in the portable Haldane apparatus (quoted by 
kind permission of Dr G. M. Wishart). The average findings were as 
follows; abdominal air sacs Oj 19 %, COj 2 %; posterior thoracic air sacs 
Oj 17-4: %, COj 3-4 %-, anterior thoracic air sacs 0^ 16-3 %, COj 3-2 %; 
interclaricular air sac Oj 14-6 %, COj 5 %•, cer%ucal air sac 0^ 15-6 %. 
C0„ 3-2 %. Makowski's [1938] figures for gas analysis, expired air from 
the trachea 0, 13-5 %, CO, 6-5 %; abdominal air sac 0^ 18-3 COg 2 y^, 
agree with the above. 

These figures show that the air in the abdominal air sac at the end 
of inspiration appro.vimates most nearly m composition to atmospheric 
air, with the posterior thoracic, anterior thoracic and interclavicular sacs 
coming next, in that order. Air therefore passes into the abdominal sac 
wth but little alteration in the lung, while a variable proportion of 
gaseous exchange takes place during inspiration of the air into the other 

9—2 
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4. The results of the technique described support the contention of 
Juillet [1912] that air enters the air sacs by the primary ostium during 
inspiration and leaves by the recurrent bronchi during expiration. 

This vrork -sras aided by a grant firom the Medical Reseaich Cormcil. 
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air sacs. This degree of approximation to atmospheric air of the samples 
taken from these sacs may be in proportion to the mobility of the 
of the sacs and therefore to the speed and directness of the floff o an 
into them. Some gaseous interchange takes place during inspiiafaeS) 
most during expiration. , ^ 

The above facts concerning the interchange of gases in the lung un\ 
inspiration and expiration are in agreement with the results given 
the insufflation method described. This shows that air enters t e sa^ 
on inspiration by the main respiratory charmels which are iU a sp 
for gaseous exchange, and leaves the sacs during expiration J ^ ^ 
channels which are adapted for gaseous interchange. The a 
the chain of evidence, viz. the mechanism of opening and 
ostia, is not clear. There is no histological evidence of a valvi^rmec 
but such, though not evident, must be efficient. Variation in p 
in the air sacs during respiration, which is easily 
attaching a recording tambour to a hollow needle thrust into c 
must result from external forces applied to the sac, thus supp 
motive force of respiration. This is shown by Makowski s [1938] 6®^ 
stration of such variations in the abdominal air sac attached ^ 
rendered atelectatic by being freed from the ribs behind and a 
shrink. Such a fibrosed lung must remain passive during respu^^^' 
but the pressure variations in the sacs attached to it are sundar to 
iu sacs attached to a normal Iimg. • 

Thus it is concluded that, in the fowl, air enters the air sacs 
inspiration via the main bronchial channels as a result, in part at ea ^ 
of the befiows-hke action of the air sacs. Some gaseous exchange 
place during inspiration. On expiration the air is driven from the arr 
via the recurrent bronchi through the parabronchial air capffiames a 
gaseous exchange is completed. 


SuMaiABT 

1. A brief synopsis of the anatomy of the lungs of the bird and the 
controversy with regard to the mechanism of respiration is given. 

2. The technique of insufflating the lungs of the anaesthetized fo^ 
with radio-opaque dust in order to secure a record of the direction of the 
air currents during inspiration in the one lung and expiration in the other 
lung is described. 

3 The results of analysis of the contents of the air sacs indicate 
that the major proportion of gaseous interchange takes place during 

expiration. 
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mei. silver or pUtinrim electrodes were placed directly in tie vagina, the 
was replaced by a thin silver or platinum wire inserted for a length of about 3 cm. nnd 

the skin of the upper abdomen or flank. 

(2) The vaginal electrodes moat often used consisted of Ag— AgCl as above, leatog 
to ^ tubes or No. 10 gum elastic catheters of 4-6 mm. bore, entirely filled with e 
and closed at the inner end by a small wad of cotton-wooL From glass tubes tbw wad 
projected bo as to give a possible contact area of about 6 >i4 mm. From cathetere the 
wool was extended as a ring about 6 mm. wide, tied with thread round the catheter or 
catheters in use. In experiments where the vagina was distended with salme, no wool was 
used, and the “electrode surface” consisted of the oval orifice in the side of the catheter 
(about 7x9 mm.). The exact position of the vaginal electrode vrae usually determined by 
opening the abdomen after an experiment. The catheter orifice was usually about 8S rum. 
from the vulva and 35-65 mm. from the uterine apertures at the inner end of the vagina. 
The “ contact area” of the electrode was thus in the middle third of the vagina. In a large 
rabbit the vagina may be over 150 mm. long. The inner third is usually auteverted, at least 


in advanced pregnanty. 

The platinized glass electrode was a glass tube of 6 mm. external diameter, with the 
innermost 10 mm. platinized on the surface and in electrical contact with a platinum wire 
seated through the glass. 

AU saline solution consisted of 0-9 % NaCl and 0'0042 % K.C1 in distilled water. 


Polentiomelers 

The electrode wires led usually to a three.stage n.c. amplifier with push-pull input 
similar to that described by Matthews [1938], bat with battery valves (H,L. 2 in the input 
stage) and an input resistance of 4 110. This led to a robust insensitive galvanometer of 
period about ^ sec. (H. Tindey and Co.) and a recording cameru. Alternatively a rotating 
switch with a.c. amplifier and cathode-ray oscillograph was used, in a method which it is 
hoped to describe shortly. 

In the later records the unbalanced grid current and unbalanced tissue electrode voltage 
were kept too low to record any appreciable apparent voltage change for a change in input 
resistance of less than 200,000 tl. As the resistance across the rabbit (including cotton-wool 
electrodes) was only about 660 fl (at 10,000 cycles), it is safe to conclude that changes in 
biological resistance did not affect the observed potentials. 

In ail records shown a downward movement of the line indicates mcreasing negativity 
of the vaginal electrode. 

Preparofion o/ rabbits 

The rabbits were anaesthetized by the intravenous injection of dial, 0'76c.c./kg., aided by 
ether in expenmenta involving incisions. This gave prolonged quiescence without mechanical 
fixation. The rabbit was laid on its back on cotton-wool on a highly insulated shallow 
trough consisting of two boards sloping gently towards the centre line. Care was taken to 
sec that no moist wool could touch sarronnding metallic objects. This precaution is of great 
importance in slow potential measurements. 

For window experiments an oval ebonite frame carrying a celluloid window 64 x 89 mm. 
was inserted between the flaps of skin, or akin and muscle, produced by a midline abdominal 
incision, A radiator lamp was adjusted about 30 cm. above the window to give rough 
control of the temperature and moisture below it. The insertion of this window seemed to 
have little effect on potentials recorded from snbstemal and vaginal electrodes. 

Ergometrine was given by injection into an aural vein of a 0-1 % solution of the sulphate 
m water. 
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VAGINAL POTENTIALS IN RABBITS 

By R. B. BOVRDILLON 

rom The National Institute for Medical Research, Hampstead, N.W.i 
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encephalography^ electro-cardiography and 

changes related to ^-3 ^ on the 

although recent Am • contractions in intact animals or men, 

[Barr, Hffl & Allen imr.’^r^"’”, pototials ii of ijtmS 

following etudie, in I“l- «■' 

potential changes in man .. 

as well as of physiological diagnostic value, 

the skin and on7^tbTvT^ Placed on the skin of the abdomen, or one on 
potential changes can be^h ^ S' scries of slow rhythmic 

fairly easy to detect among TCse^cr'^^" circumstances. Ith 

simultaneously with contrnnl- changes specific rhythms that oconr 

the caecum, the uterus and 

experiments on the “slow” DotPnf present paper descnbes 

of the vagina. I am not aware of associated with contractions 

Rogers [1 938] has described the mulh XT* t Potentials, although 
associated with the oestrous cycle in tfi« ! ^^^anges m vaginal potential 
vagina have been described for rabbif^ hr of the intact 

Anderson [1896, p. 123], and for women t 

study of isolated rings of vaginal musnl [1938], A thorough 

interest. ^ ^^craak [1938] is also of 

Methods 

J^lecirodes 

( 1 ) the skin the usual electrode was a straight riaoamh.. r 

a clamp so as to exert moderate pressure on the abdoi^ I i ^ ’^re held by 

or shaved. The glass tube was full of saline ■n-hich led to ch'pH 

surface area, prepared as described by Burr, Bane 4: Nims 11 electrodes of Isige 

bath. ^ ^° 1 ’ end mounted in a water 
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associated contraction of tlie mnacle adjacent to the electrode. 
-1 - more rapid positive swing, nsually complete in 1-3 sec. This mav 
iccni at any part of the first element. EadiograpHc and visual evidence 
mggests that it is associated with bands of dilatation (inhibition) which 




h 
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Dilatation of vagina with saline 

, ^ G^erimente involving this, saline (or barium sulphate and saline) was admitttJto 
e vagina by a T-piece connected between the catheter and the silver chloride ehctroh 
As soon as the de^d volume (about 21 ml.) had entered, the T-hranch was cWto 
^*hhl**^ *'®Sttigitation through the catheter. The labia were tied ronnd a short loijtl tf 
ru r tube surrounding the catheter so as to give a fairly watertight junction 

Time mark 

In aU illustrations the time marks are at 6 sec. intervals with every twelflli nsi 
omitted. Curves read from left to right. 


Results 
Vaginal potentials 

In the normal fasting pregnant animal, with one non-metaHit 
electrode resting in the middle portion of the vagina, and one held on 
the skin substemally, a fairly steady base line was obtained (Eg' 1 “I 
with a potential difference not exceeding a few mV., and interrupted 
o^y by a respiratory wave due to contraction or movement of tk 
^aphragm. This wave appears in most of the illustrations to this papoi- 
The cardiac wave was sometimes visible, but is not obvious in most of 
t e records owing to the nature of the recording system. 

If the vagina was stimulated by the intravenous injection of eig®* 
metrine (0-3-0-76 mg./kg.) a series of potential waves was usually 
recorded as in Fig. 1 b and c. The intervals between successive 

only 10 or 20 sec. at first, but later may increase to several miuoto^' 

^r from 6 to 20 min. or more the waves cease. Similar waves can be 
obtamed m susceptible pregnant animals by distending the vagina ffitb 
a e, or in some cases by vigorous pressure with or movement of tbe 
electrodes. I have also obtamed them after injection of adrenaline. I'd 
^ plhinferin. This agrees with the results of Dworzak [1938J. 

11 ergometrine is given, these waves can be produced at all stages of 
+h^ P^o^nney cycle, and even in non-pregnant nnlliparous anhnsf*’ 
g m non pregnant animals the waves have been less vigorous. 


Shape of potential waves 

The shape varies even in the different members of one series of waves, 
e majority conform to a general type, which is easily recogni^ble, 
^ more elements. (1) A negative 

7 n ,- 9 wagma reaching a maximum of from 1 to 6 mV. witbm 

this is lasting from 3 to 10 sec. The recovery fro® 

sna y slower than the onset. It is believed that this phase is 
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issociatcd with contraction of the ninscU- adjacent to tlic Heel rode. 
(2) A more rapid positive swing, usnally complete in l-.t.see. Tliis inav 
occur at any part of the first clement. lln(lingra])hic and visual evidenee 
suggests that it is associated with hand.s of dilat.atioii (inliilution) wliieh 

a 
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by, smaller positive potentials wiicli they attributed to nervous inhibi- 
tion, (3) In the central portion of certain of the waves a series of relativflj 
fast oscillations (period estimated at 0-05-0-9 sec.) can be seen. They are 
most conspicuous at in Fig. 3, but can also be seen in Eg. 1 h and e 
have no evidence to show whether these are due to movement at tk 
electrode, or represent action potentials of the type described by Bozfer 
[1938], but I hope to study this point shortly. In the present work the 
recording system was only adapted for “slow” potentials, and fast 
changes such as the “initial potentials” of Eosenblueth, Leese &Lambeit 
[1933] would, therefore, escape notice. 


Proof of vaginal origin of potential waves 
^ (1) PI. I, fig. 2 a, shows a radiograph of a vagina shghtly distended 
with saline containing barium sulphate in suspension, and radiographed 
approximately 3 min. after a dose of ergometrine (0-5 mg./kg.). The 
senes of contractions and dilatations gives a good illustration of the 
vigorous reaction of the vagina to ergometrine. This photograph nas 
taken shortly after recovery of the potential level from a “wave”, and 
shows the catheter with its orifice surrounded by barium. 

, fig. 2 b, shows a radiograph taken with i sec. exposure at the 
moment m^cated by the arrow in Fig. 1 d, i.e. at the moment of a sharp 
upward swmg (increasing positivity of vagina) during the early part of a 
s ow potential wave. It is believed that the small bar of barium sulphate 
sera just across the catheter orifice represents a small dilatation coming 
between the contraction waves seen on either side, and that this « 
responsible for the brief positive swing seen on the record. 

PL 1, fig. 2c,^ shows a radiograph taken at the moment of onset of 
maximum negativity in a potential wave some 16 min. after an eigo- 
wetrme injection. It will be seen that the vagina has fewer contraction 
waves, but is firmly contracted at the catheter orifice 

(2) Visual eridence was also obtained by observation through an 
abdommal wmdow of vaginas distended with saline and stimulated by 
ergometrine. In a fuU-term pregnant rabbit very vigorous contraction 
waves could be seen starting apparently near the uterine aperture and 
travelling slowly down the vagina. 

Fig. 3 shows the potential changes associated with two such waves. 
The letters F and H signal moments when the uppermost part of the 
vagina was seen to contract, G and J the moments when the contraction 
waves were seen to reach the catheter orifice. In this experiment the 
catheter orifice had been surrounded with two rings of gutta-percha 
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.ojecting by 0 mm. on Uvo .ido,. of the aperture, .o ns to prevent eon. 
dete so.nUng of this durinc n contraction. 
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Fi:. 3. Potcntul waves durin: cvintr\rtion« ol>.en(si vi'iivlly. l/-ttrr* O and J firnat it. 
moments wten contraetion* were s<^n in rraet) llie r.alheler orifirc. 
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rig. 4. Potential weaves acwmpanying vaginal contraction*, a. Recorded from vagina to 
snbstemal pkm. 6. From tvro vaginal electrodes, one 33 mm. ahead of the other. 
Downward movement indicates increasing negativity of the anterior vaginal electrode. 

(3) Fig. 4: sh-OVTs a series of vraves initiated by ergometrine and 
recorded with one snbstemal electrode and one double electrode in the 
vagina. This double electrode consisted of two catheters tied side by 
side with the orifice of one 33 mm. ahead of the other, each closed with 
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CO n wool. In Fig. 4 a the potential recorded was tliat between tie 
su s^rnal and the proximal vaginal electrodes. In b the potential beten 
e two vaginal electrodes was recorded. This confirms the vaginal origii 
0 the potential by showing, as would be expected for a contractioi 
moving distaUy, an upward wave (i.e. a relative positivity of the anterioi 
e ectrode) during the second half of the compound wave. The origin of 
t c fhll immediately preceding this positive wave is uncertain, but it JtJ 
■'ve with the hypothesis that a wave of inhibition often closely precedfj 
& contraction "wave. 

(4) Both visual and electrical observations showed that under the 
conditions of these experiments the uterine contractions and potentish 
were much more continuous and irregular than the vaginal waves here 
recorded, and that there was no danger of confusing the two. 


Exact site of origin of potential waves 
I thinlc the above evidence shows conclusively that the waves 
imtrated in Fig. 1 are associated with contractions of the vagina and 
^0 o any other organ, it is much more difficult to be certain how hi 
ey are true records of potential changes occurring in the muscle, and 
phenomena occurring at or near the electrode 
s ace.^ ereas with action potentials of voluntary muscle, or of nerve, 
e penod is so short as to render the distinction of artefacts due to 
movement relatively easy, these “slow” potentials are of the same ordei 
o d^ation as the muscular movement itself, and therefore inferences as 
their exact ongin should only be made with the greatest caution. 
Among the numerous possible causes of such potential changes the 
foUowmg have been considered seriously. 

(1) That the potentials are due to summation of “action potentials” 
or to some similar process. 


The chief evidence supporting this is: (u) The slower potentiak 
obtamed with a vagmal electrode have always indicated increased 
negativity of the vagma, and, although a short positive potential h 
frequently observed during the major wave, the appearance of this can 
readily be e^lamed as due to a narrow bar of dilatation such as that 
seen m PI. I, fig. 26. (6) Similar types of wave are obtained with electrodes 
consistmg of cotton-wool and saline, of saline in catheters with open 
aperture, and of platinised glass, (c) The potentials appear to coincide 


ni 


in frequency and duration ^ith observed contractions of the va^a a 
are much more regular than would be expected if they were cLsed by 
movement at the electrode. 
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(2) That the potontinhs are artefacts .h.c to friction hctvv.-en the 

no^^ng muscle and the vaginal electrode. _ 

This is clearlv disproved bv the typical potential vaves obtained, as 

nFi- Id from a closed vagina partially distended with saline, and eon- 

caining as electrode an open-ended catheter lilled ^vith saline. Although 
true friction is thus excluded, this type of electrode might .sliow potentials 
during movement, due to ‘-.streaming" of electrolyte, especially if aided 
by unsuspected changes in temperature or concentration near theeatlicter 
orifice. However, if such effeets were conspicuous, it is so unlihcly that 
they would give potentials of sign, amplitude and duration, closely 
resembling those obtained with solid electrodes, that this explanation 
appears improbable. 

{Z) That the potentials are due to the siiccc.ssivc eont.act with the 
electrode of different portions of vaginal cpithcliiini at differing steady 
contact potentials. 

This possibility is difficult to exclude. It has been tested in several 
ways as follows-. 

(a) Use of siidion clcclwdc in vngina. At the suggestion of Dr G. L. 
Brown tests were made svith a vaginal electrode fixed by suction to an 
exact spot on the vaginal wall. The electrode ended in a piece of rubber 
tubing full of saline and with a slanting open end of -l-fi x 8 mm. aperture, 
fixed by a suction equal to 36 in. head of saline. The application of this 
suction apparently irritated the vaginal wall, ns it was promptly followed 
by a series of potential waves each of about G sec, duration and .6 mV. 
amphtude. After injection of crgomctrinc a further scries of similar 
potential waves was recorded. The.se waves wore abnormal in shape, 
probably owing to damage to the vaginal epithelium in the area exposed 
to suction. Post-mortem examination showed considerable congestion 
and roughening of this area, so that normal potentials could not he 
expected. However, the record docs show conclusively that large “alow “ 
potentials can he observed in the absence of any major translatory 
I motion. 

{b) Manual movement of vaginal electrode. The potentials resulting 
from manual movement of cottonwool-saline-catheter electrodes up and 
down the vagina are very variable. On some occasions to and fro move- 
ments of 2-5 cm. will only cause potential changes of 0-2-0-3 mV. More 
usually the changes are of the order of 1 mV., and after prolonged 
' ^ experiments with ergometrine such manual movements have caused 
apparent potential differences of 2-4 mV. between portions of the vagina 
3-5 cm. apart. The admission of a little fresh saline to the vagina docs 
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not greatly reduce these effects. Similar potentials have been olmred 
16 hr. after death by air injection or by KCN injection: also after 
instiUing 10 c.c. of 2 % cocaine and, in another case, 20 c.c. of cUorofom 
into the vagina. 

These potentials may be related to the prompt muscular relaxation 
which occurs after one or two rubbing movements in a vagina that his 
been at rest and shows the usual mild contraction gripping the catheter 
It seems, however, more probable that these potentials are due to 
differences in the ionic content of the vaginal secretion at different spots, 
either existing normally, or excited by local pressure of the catheter is 


well as by friction. 

It is impossible to say that these potentials have no effect on tho 
records shown in Fig. 1, etc., but there are many reasons (such as their 
low value for a small movement and the irregularity of sign shown os 
different occasions) for thinking that they do not play a major part. 

(c) Tests with metallic electrodes. To prove that the potentials ohserv 

were not dependent on any peculiar property of saline or cotton-w 


saline electrodes, a few tests were 


made with metaUic electrodes used 
without saline. Fig. 6 shows the 
potentials recorded between a plati- 
nized glass vaginal electrode and 
a platinum wire in the flank; 
(a) shortly before, (6) 6 min. after the 



injection of ergometrine (0-62 mg./ 
kg.). These platinum electrodes 
showed a resting p.d. of 120 mV., 
which was fairly steady before the 
ergometrine, but rose rapidly after 
it to 172 mV., presumably from some 
alteration in the vaginal secretion 
caused by the ergometrine. The drift 
is obvious in the record, but if allow- 
ance is made for its effect, the 
potential waves due to vaginal 
contractions are seen to be very 

similar to those obser\''ed with saline Fig. 5. Potentials between platinum elet' 
, trodes. a. Before ergometrmo. b. 6 dud 

electrodes. after it. 

Attempts were made to record 

potential waves from a hook of silver wire inserted from the abdomen 
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nto the vaginal uall. The results obtainea were irreg..lnr anrl uusnt isfae- 
totv, o^^ng apparently to local injury to or tension on the vaginal wall 
affecting its contractility at the electrode site. Dworr.ak (1 WS] has rom- 
mented on the need for gentleness in handling the vagina if .satisfactory 
contractions are to be observed. 

(c) t/sc of hro clcolrodcs on aMomtml fJ:{o. While the above tests 
may he regarded as suggesting that movement near the electrode is not 
the major cause of the vaginal potentials observed after ergometrine, 
the results are inconclusive, owing to the active re.sponse.s of the vagina 
to friction. It is therefore worth considering the following evidence 
obtained ivitliout the use of any electrode in the vagina. 


Transmission of"sJo\r'' poicniiois ihroutjh ih>' nininmincil mill 

That slow potential waves produced in the abdomen can be recorded 
by electrodes placed on the .skin is .shown in Fig. fi and Tabic 1. This 
shows the potentials recorded from two glass-tnhe saline electrodes placed 



Fig. 6. Lon" frequency' sine wove? recorded nfter tn\n?mi??ion ttircMipli tlic nt)dominnl wnll. 

Periods 150 and 59 sec. Input mV, (in abdomen) 71 nnd Sd (i>c.ik). Itecorded mV. 

(on ekin) 1-23 and 0-9S (peak). 

on the abdominal skin of a rabbit Go mm. apart in the midlinc about 
half-way between symphysis and xiphistomuni. A liquid low-frequency 
generator was used to produce a sine wave of frequencies from 1 c./sec. 
down to 1,60 c./sec. This was applied to two silver electrodes (38 x 10 x 
0-35 mm. wrapped in five la^-ers of thin linen and sealed to wires leading 
through glass tubes) which were inserted through small holes in the 
flank so as to be on the abdominal aiscora below the anterior wall and 
directly under the recording electrodes. The appbed peak current and 
peak voltage were measured on d.c. instruments, and in rabbit 59 the 
input voltage was also recorded with the camera used for the skin 
electrodes, so as to get greater accuracy. 
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Table I. Transmission through abdominal wall of potentials of veiy loir beqatwy 
(sine waves). The figures give “peak” currents and voltage, not K.ILS. Taints. 


Current applied internally Voltage recorded firom aiin 


Rabbit 

Period 


Voltage 


% of input 

no. 

sec. 

fiA. 

ml^ 

mV. 

voltage 

69 

0-95 



3-84 

M3 

29-5 


1-83 



4-59 

1-25 

27-1 


3-7 



0-1 

1-5 

25 


7-6 

16-4 

6'6 

1-35 

20-5 


16-0 

14-6 

7-1 

1-23 

17-3 


29-3 

12-9 

7-56 

1-07 

16 


59-0 

51 

8-1 

0-98 

12 

58 

9-1 

10-2 

4-0 

1-0 

25 


14-5 

9-6 

4-3 

' 0'92 

21-4 


18 

9-5 

6-0 

0-9 

18 


69 

8-7 

6-0 

0-65 

13 

41 

10-4 

6-8 

3-0 

0-65 

22 


10-4 

16 

9-0 

1-9 

21 


50 

12 

12 

1-5 

12 


Owing to the limitations of the instruments available the value 
obtained are only approxinxate, but Table I shows that about 12 
the applied voltage is transmitted at a period of 60 sec. and that t ' 
transmission increases to 29 % at a period of 1 sec. The values obtainn 
for three different rabbits agree better than would be expected in viei 
of probable variations in the thickness of the abdominal wall. 

In rabbit 41 at a period of 10 sec. a rise of current from 6 to 16 
causes little fall in the percentage transmitted through the skin. 

The fall of transmission with decreasing frequency is presumably du' 
to polarization at or near the peritoneum caused by a flow of current 
along the voluntary muscles of the abdominal wall. 


Recording of vaginal potentials through the abdominal wall 

In two cases we have obtained recurrent potential wa%"es of th® 
“vaginal type” between two electrodes (glass tubes with saline) held 
on the abdominal skin. 

Fig. 7 shows the record obtained with two electrodes pressed on to 
the abdominal skin of a fuU-term pregnant rabbit, one substemal, and 
the other about 2 in. above the symphysis, between the bulges due to 
the loaded uterine horns. It is bebeved that this record shows vagina' 
potentials transmitted through the abdominal wall, since they have the 
characteristic shape, frequency and number, of vaginal waves expected 
after ergometrme. Their amplitude is about 0-8 mV., which is about 
one-third that of the waves recorded in Fig. lb and one-fifth of that in 
Fig. 1 d. This fits tolerably with the transmissions given in Table I- 
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the s vein. i» nnlewrld «l the ..h-ril.e cn.l, il< 

tvho,. .hi, i, ,.rr„o,\ dotvn hv .p eh,' mle .» ' " ; 

Howeve;, 1 bnvc sometimes foiled to record such wues thro mU th< 
sldn, probuWy to intervention of portions of tl.e uterus belnee i 

vagina and skin. 
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Fig. 7. Potentials recoixlcd with Iioth rlectro<tc< on the nlHloniinal phiii - inin. nfli r 
crgometrinc. Iklicvod to bo vaginal in origin oxcvjil fur amnll invgnlatilii,s tmn'- 
mittod from the uterus. 

Passible effect of visceral movements on snprrfcinl eleelrodes 
The following “balloon” tests were made to dcterntinc how far 
potentials recorded from the abdominal .skin could be produced by 
mechanical movements of the r-iscera. 

A thin cylindrical rubber balloon about 25 x 120 mm. wa.s in.scrtcd 
through a small hole in the flank so ns to lie transversely just under the 
abdominal wall with its axis, about 1 in. distal to a subslernal electrode. 
With a second electrode in the vagina, potentials were recorded after 
(1) inflating the balloon enough to cause a slight protuberance of the 
abdominal wall, (2) furlJier inflation to form a very large protnbernnee 
pressing the sldn up immediately to the side of the electrode tube, 
(3) suddenly releasing the pressure. 

Fig. 8 a and b shows the effects of these operations in two different 
rabbits. The first shows only a small effect {PQR}. Tlie second a change of 
1‘3 mV. after the second inflation (7(7 F). Both types have been observed 
repeatedly. It is possible that the potential change sometimes following 
the sudden release of pressure is due to stimulation of a viscus causing 
an actual internal potential change, but we have no conclusive evidence 
for this. Sumlar tests with inflation and deflation limited in rate to 
about 60 o.c. in 4 sec., with the balloon directly under the electrode, 
usually gave no obvious potential changes in the record. 

PE. xovii. 
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Fig. 8 d from K to L shows the small effects produced by scraping 
the anterior abdominal wall directly under the skin electrode with a 
glass rod with light pressure. M shows the effect produced by moviag 
a mildly inflated balloon to and fro under the electrode. 

Fig. 8 c shows for comparison a potential wave believed to be due 
to the natural contractions of a flatulent bulky caecum, obtained 
with one substemal and one vaginal electrode. The caecal movements 
were visible through the abdominal wall, but appeared less vigorous than 
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Fig. 8. a and b shovr the effects of rapid inflation and deflation of a balloon in the abdomen 
close to the substemal electrode in two different rabbits. F and T signal mild inflation; 
Q and U come after serere inflation; and F after sudden deflation, c shows for 
comparison a wave due to natural contraction of a flatulent caecum, d shows effects 
of movements of glass rod and balloon as described in tert. 



the balloon movements recorded in Fig. 8 a and b. The contrast is striking, 
and makes it difficult to avoid beUeving that the potentials in Fig. 8 c 
are genuine muscle potentials. 

These tests show that considerable movement just under the abdominal 
wall may cause only trifling potential changes at superficial electrodes, 
or may cause serious changes of 1 or 2 mV. It seems probable that the 
serious changes are due to visceral contraction, stumdated by the sudden 
change of pressure, but, as with the other movement tests, the evidence 
is not conclusive. 

Taken in conjnnction Figs. 6-8 afford good grounds for thinking that 
the potential waves observed with vaginal contractions represent genuine 
muscle potentials rather than artefacts due to movement at the electrode. 
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For in Fis. 7 tiic vnpinni innvomouts must Imvo lu'cu imioh MunUor limn 
those of the iwiioon, etc., in Fiu. S. yot they vr«Mluce<l chnr.ictori«tie 
waves. 

CoNci.f .moNP AS TO Tin; <im«is or voti'-stiai.'^ 

It Roenrs evident that tlie vnirinn is so .sensitive to friction or jirc'-sure 
that it is dithcnlt to he certain tin\t secondary effects produced ity move- 
ment plav no part in tlic potential waves here recorded. It is even po'-sihle 
that the brief positive swin" seen in many records is <lne to a dilatation 
wave itself caused by friction tir imessnre of the moving vaeinn on I lie 
electrode. But, with these reservations, 1 think the balance of eviileiice 
favours the hypothesis that the potentials recorded do in tlu'ir mtiin 
outlines represent genuine activity potentials in the vauinal wall, 
probably chieflv arising in the muscle layers. Further, these slow potentials 
can be of practical valvie as a means of studying vaginal ]diysiology. 
Whatever their precise cause they correspond closely to vauinal con- 
tractions in frequency and in duration, and jwobably in form ami 
amplitude, and they may thus afford a tool for research into involuntary 
muscle comparable in value to the action potentials of voluntary or 
cardiac muscle. 

Summary 


1. Vaginal potential waves of dumtion 5-12 sec. each, and amplitude 
1-d mV., have been recorded in both pregnant and non-jircgnnnt rabbits, 

2. Radiographs as well as visual observations show that thc.se are 
associated with ^^gorous contractions of the vagina, tlic active jiortion 
becoming negative while contracted. The.sc contractions can he produced 
by intravenous crgometrinc or adrenaline, and sometimes by distending 
the vagina with saline. 

3. The origin of the potential waves is discussed, and a number of 
experiments described which tend to show that the observed potentials 
represent genuine potentials produced in the vaginal wall rather than 
mere artefacts due to movement at the electrodes. 


4. Although their exact origin is still open to doubt, it is safe to say 
that these potentials can form a valuable tool in studjdng the pbysiolo"v 
and pharmacology of the vagina. 


Sir and Dr G. L. Bro™ for ndvico on this 

an E Sehnster for the design and construction of tiie camera wiiici, piavcrl 

easentiai part m this work. 
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Kg. 8 d from K to L shows the small effects produced by scraping 
the anterior abdominal wall directly under the skin electrode with a 
glass rod with light pressure. M shows the effect produced by moving 
a mildly mflated balloon to and fro under the electrode. 

Fig. 8 c shows for comparison a potential wave beheved to be due 
to the “natural” contractions of a flatulent bulky caecum, obtained 
with one substemal and one vaginal electrode. The caecal movements 
were visible through the abdominal wall, but appeared less vigorous than 



•d 
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Fig. 8. a and h show the effects of rapid inflation and deflation of a balloon in the abdomen 
close to the substemal electrode in two different rabbits. P and T signal mild inflation; 
Q and U come after Berexe inflation; F and V after sudden deflation, c shows for 
comparison a wave due to natural contraction of a flatulent caecum, d shows effects 
of movements of glass rod and balloon as described in text. 


the balloon movements recorded in Fig. 8 a and b. The contrast is striking, 
and makes it difficult to avoid believing that the potentials in Fig. 8 c 
are genuine muscle potentials. 

These tests show that considerable movement just imder the abdominal 
wall may cause only trifling potential changes at superficial electrodes, 
or may cause serious changes of 1 or 2 mV. It seems probable that the 
serious changes are due to visceral contraction, stimulated by the sudden 
change of pressure, but, as with the other movement tests, the evidence 
is not conclusive. 

Taken in conjimction Figs. 6-8 afford good grounds for thinking that 
the potential waves observed with vaginal contractions represent genuine 
muscle potentials rather than artefacts due to movement at the electrode. 
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For in Fig. 7 the \nginnl movoineiiti mu‘>t Imve heen innrli .'•nnll'T tli.iii 
those of kc InUoon, etc., iu Fig. 8. yet they iirmiiicetl clinr.u-toristic 
i\nYc.s. 

CoNCI.CslOS'? .V'l TO TllK OIUOIN OV VOTl.NTl M '' 

It seems evident that the vngiiin is so seiisitu e to friet inn or j>re'".nrc 
that it isdiflieviU to ho eert.iiu timt seeniuiiiry effects produred hy move- 
ment piay no part in the potential v>a\ es here ret nrtled. It is even pnssilde 
that tiie hnef positiae swing seen in ninny nci>rds h due to a dilat.ation 
wave itself caused hy friction or pre-sure of the moving vngma on the 
electrode. But. nith thesi> reservntions, 1 think the h dance of evidem e 
faeours the hvpolhesis that the jiotentinls reionlcd lio in their main 
outlines represent genuine activity jiotenti.ds m the vaginal wall, 
probably chiedv arising in the muscle layers. I'urther. these slow potentials 
can be of practical value ns a means of studying sagmal physiolog\. 
^^hntele^ their precise c.iuse they correspond closidy to vaginal con- 
tractions in frequency and m duration, and probably in form and 
amplitude, and tlicy may thus afford n tool for ri'search into imidniitarv 
muscle comparable in sahic to the action potentials of voluntary or 
cardiac muscle. 

Summary 

1. Vaginal potential waves of duration 5-1*2 sec. eacli, mid amplitude 
l-d mV., have been recorded in both pregnant and non-pregnant rabbits. 

2 . Badiographs as well as visual observations sliow that these are 
associated mtli sngorous contractions of the vagina, the active jiorlion 
becoming negative while contracted. These contractions can be jiroduced 
by intravenous ergometnne or adrcnalmc, and sometimes by distending 
the vagina ivith sabne. 

3. The ongin of the potential waves is discussed, and a number of 
expenments described which tend to show that the observed potentials 
represent genuine potentials produced in the vaginal wall rather tlian 
mere artefacts due to movement at the electrodes. 

4 Although their exact origin is still open to doubt, it is safe to say 
that these potentials can form a valuable tool in studying the phj siology 
and pharmacology of the vagina. 


nrnlr"'' *7™ “y thanks to S.r Henry Dale and Dr G. L Brown for ad^ ,co on th.s 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE I 

Fig. 2. Radiographs of the vagina of a 4kg. rabbit distended with saline and barium sulphate. 
An arrow points to the catheter orifice in b and c. a. About 3 min, after injection of 
ergometrine, showing three major contractions, b. At the moment signalled in Fig. 1 d. 
Note the narrow bar of barium sulphate (dilatation or inhibition) directly opposite 
the catheter orifice, also the closely adjacent contraction waves, e. At a later phase, 
taken at a moment of maximum negativity in a potential wave. Note the catheter 
orifice just clear of the barium, indicating full contraction at this spot. 
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IMPULSES IN THE PYRAMIDAL TRACT 
By E. D. ADRI.VX .\ni) «. .MOlU’/y-U 

From (hr Phi/<{i)Jo^{oil I/ifximtnrij, f'(niil>riihjr 

A8 .Juh/ 19.19) 

Although it is c.tsv to domonstmto the elM-trir.Ti .ortivity of tlip hrniii 
Tre are still some w.av from understandiu*.: the full meaiiin'.; of our records. 
This is mainlvduc to the complex structJire in which the potential ch.anues 
occur, though it is true that to simplify the conditions v.arious me.ms 
have been dcNnsed for reconling from re.strict<Hl areas, c.g. by micro- 
electrodes, multiple loads, etc. In the pre«ent work the problem has been 
approached from a dilTorcnt angle, for we have been chiefly concenietl 
not with the potential wave.s in the cortex but with the impulses sent 
down the axons of cortical cells. These have been rccordeil by le.iding 
from the fibres of the pjTamidal tract in the medulla: with .suitable 
arrangements it is possible not only to study the composite discharge in 
many fibres of the tract, but to distinguish the impulses in single con- 
ducting units. AVc have, therefore, a method of determining the activity 
of the Betz cells in different conditions and wo can compare the pyramidal 
fibre discharge svith the potential waves in the motor area. The method 
has led to several unexpected but illuminating results. In particular it 
has been found that in the anaesthetized animal there is usually a con- 
tmued pyramidal discharge which is infm-liminal for the motor nera-c 
cells of the spinal cord, that the cerebral neurones can be made to 
discharge at extremely high frequencies with certain forms of stimulation, 
and that such discharges are to be found whenever there is a widespread 
excitation of epileptiform type. 


3 IETHOD 

The possibilities of the method were discovered accidentally. It was 
known that axon potentials could be detected in the white matter of 
the cortex by an insulated wire electrode [Adrian & ilatthews, 1934]. 

* Fellow of the Rockefellex Foundation, 
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Barron & Matthews [1936] had been able to record impulses in single 
fibres of the spinal ascending tracts and Gesell, Bricker & Magee [1936] 
had published similar records from the neurones in the medulla concerned 
with respiration. But although the brain of an anaesthetized animal 
is by no means inactive electricaUy, it seemed unlikely that it would 
give efferent discharges worth recording, and in any case unlikely that 
a way would be found for recording from single units. 

In an experiment on the sensory nuclei, however, it was noticed that 
a wire electrode leading from certain restricted areas of the medulla picked 
up an axon discharge with fluctuations of 0'05 mV. or more occurring 
every few seconds at a frequency of 7-10 per sec. The animal, a cat, was 
anaesthetized with dial, and in cats under this anaesthetic the potential 
waves in the cerebral cortex have the same characteristic arrangement. 
As soon as this fact was called to mind a series of tests made it increasingly 
clear that the discharge in the medulla was derived from the pyramidal 
tract and came &om the motor cortex. It could be recorded only from 
the region of the tract or of the decussating fibres, and it was abolished 
by destroying the motor cortex of the appropriate side and modified by 
stimulating it, whereas injury or stimulation elsewhere had no specific 
effect. In fact the anaesthetic instead of rendering the Betz ceUs inactive 
had given their discharge a characteristic pattern which made it easy 
to recognize. 

The other essential step was to find a method for recording the 
impulses in single fibres, or rather conducting units, of the tract, and 
this again was easier than we had expected. To obtain such records the 
exposed end of the wire electrode must be brought close to one active 
fibre or group of fibres acting in unison and there must be no others near 
enough to produce comparable potential changes. In the pyramidal tract 
itself the fibres are so closely packed that this condition cannot be 
realized, but there is a much greater separation when the decussation is 
reached. Here the tract splits into small bundles which run through the 
grey matter to the opposite side, and in this region, with a very fine 
electrode, it is often possible to find a position which gives large action 
potentials alike in size and arranged in a defimte series. Smaller potentials 
with a different arrangement may be present in the background, but in 
favourable cases there is little doubt that the large spikes are due to a 
structure which behaves as a single conducting umt. 

The details of the method have been varied to suit particular experi- 
ments; its general nature is summarized in the diagram in Fig. 1. The 
brain figured in the diagram is that of a cat with the motor area far 
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fonvatd. The method ha-; boon iw^d sucr.'<4tilly on monkey.*; tn poveral 
experiments. A few made on rn\d>its have contiTnnMl the mam re-;\iU-. 
bnt there have been many failure.- owinu to the s^mallne?- au'l liinit*'<l 
distribution of the p].Tamidal tract. 



Fi:, l. Method of tvoordia; from th- motor cortot (rton.-iv).. from tl.o filo r of tlm 
PTrarnidil docu*mtion (cloctrexlo It), and from tho f'.itxrortiral tihrro (o!oorr\>Jr ( ). 
.tn nidiffcont rlrotroJc h ad* from th<- ‘rolp. 

Dclaih'd trclniquc 

Amcsthctic. All the animaLs have been under a pcneral ana>-.st!ietic 
throughout the observations. In the earlier experiments dial was alve.ay.s 
used, since it gave the characteristic grouping of impulses in the jyvramidal 
fibre.s and so made it easy to find the bc.st regions to e.xplorc ivith the 
electrode. Later on, experiments were made with chloroform and ether 
(c.E.h ether alone, chloralose and magnesium sulphate, since these give 
a different pattern of cortic.al and pyramidal actimty. When it was 
desirable to chance from the one type of anaesthetic to the other during 
the experiment we used sodium c\'ipan instead of dial. Evipan agrees 
■udth the other barbiturates in gi\ing groups of potential wave.s at 
7-10 per sec. in the cortex, but it produces a much shorter period of 
anaesthesia. It was possible, therefore, to locate the pswanridal fibres under 
evipan and then to change over to ether for the rest of the experiment. 

Operation. As a rule the operation involved the exposure of the dorsal 
surface of the medulla and the exposure of one or both motor areas of 
the Cortex. The dura was left intact over the cortex as long as possible, 
for We found that opening it often reduced the actixnty of the motor area, 
omng perhaps to the distortion or compression of vessels by the weight 
of the brain pressing on the unsupported frontal regions. Sometimes 
another opening was made farther back to expose the lateral surface of 
the cerebral hemisphere. 

EJectrodes. In the earlier experiments the head was fixed and the 
electrode was carried by a horizontal rod clamped to a post on the 
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Barron & Matthews [1935] had been able to record impulses in single 
fibres of the spinal ascending tracts and Gesell, Biicker & Magee [1936] 
had published similar records from the neurones in the medulla concerned 
with respiration. But although the brain of an anaesthetized animal 
is by no means inactive electrically, it seemed unlikely that it would 
give efferent discharges worth recording, and in any case unlikely that 
a way would be found for recording from single units. 

In an experiment on the sensory nuclei, however, it was noticed that 
a wire electrode leading from certain restricted areas of the medulla picked 
up an axon discharge with fluctuations of 0-05 mV. or more occurring 
every few seconds at a frequency of 7-10 per sec. The animal, a cat, was 
anaesthetized with dial, and in cats under this anaesthetic the potential 
waves in the cerebral cortex have the same characteristic arrangement. 
As soon as this fact was called to mind a series of tests made it increasingly 
clear that the discharge in the medulla was derived from the pyramidal 
tract and came from the motor cortex. It could be recorded only from 
the region of the tract or of the decussating fibres, and it was abolished 
by destroying the motor cortex of the appropriate side and modified by 
stimulating it, whereas injury or stimulation elsewhere had no specific 
effect. In fact the anaesthetic instead of rendering the Betz cells inactive 
had given their discharge a characteristic pattern which made it easy 
to recognize. 

The other essential step was to find a method for recording the 
impulses in single fibres, or rather conducting muts, of the tract, and 
this again was easier than we had expected. To obtain such records the 
exposed end of the wire electrode must be brought close to one active 
fibre or group of fibres acting in unis on and there must be no others near 
enough to produce comparable potential changes. In the pyramidal tract 
itself the fibres are so closely packed that this condition cannot be 
realized, but there is a much greater separation when the decussation is 
reached. Here the tract splits into small bundles which run through the 
grey matter to the opposite side, and in this region, with a very :^e 
electrode, it is often possible to find a position which gives large action 
potentials ahke in size and arranged in a defimte series. Smaller potentials 
with a different arrangement may be present in the background, but in 
favourable cases there is little doubt that the large spikes are due to a 
structure which behaves as a single conducting unit. 

The details of the method have been varied to suit particular experi- 
ments; its general nature is summarized in the diagram in Fig. 1. The 
brain figured in the diagram is that of a cat with the motor area ar 
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to eliminntc slower clmngcs. Tlic potcntinls were pliotogmplicd ou 
bromide paper mo\dng at speeds up to 40 cm. /sec. and were also ropro 
duced br a loud-speaker. Most of tlic preliminary cxjdoration in each 
experiment was done with the loud-speaker alone. 

Elecln'cal stimulation. For stimulating the motor cortex electrical!} 
we bave used either single condenser discharges or repeated break shocks 
from an induction coil with a rotating contact breaker in the primary. 
The make shocks were short-circuited by a different set of contacts on 
the contact breaker. The strength of the shocks was controlled by a 
resistance in the primary. The frequency could be set to different values 
up to 70 per sec. and the duration of each shock could be altered by 
condensers interposed in the secondary loads. No part of the apparatus 
was earthed as this is liable to increase the stimulus artefact in the record. 


RESULTS 

Past I. The acttivity of the pyramidal tractt and motor cortex 
(a) Spontaneous aclivUy in dial anaesthesia 

Typical records of the pyramidal tract discharge in a cat under dial 
(O'O c.c./kg.) are given in Fig. 3. They were made with an electrode 
arranged to show the summed actndty of many fibres, and in both of them 


A 



Fig. 3. A PvTamidal tract discharge in a cat under dial, showing one of the active periods 
with groups of potential waves at 7-10 per sec. B. Ditto. Another animal. All 
records read from left to right. 


^ appears as a group of potential waves repeated every few seconds, 
unng the group the frequency is 7-10 per sec. ; between the groups the 

t L™ “ ™ay be absent with smaU rapid excursions 

show that the impulses have not ceased entirely though they are no 
onger aisetaxged in synchronized volleys. 

characteristic response correspond with 
course of the pyramidal fibres. Thus if the motor cortex on one side 
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animal board. A precise movement of the electrode could be made by 
screw adjustments. With this arrangement we could map out the dis- 
tribution of the pyramidal fibres (or rather of the characteristic discharge), 
for the position of the end of the wire could be gauged accurately in 
relation to the surface of the medulla. Later on the elaborate electrode 
stand was discarded in favour of a holder fixed to the skuU. A small 
vulcanite support was fastened to the dorsal surface of the skuU with 
seaUng-wax, and this carried one or two short metal arms ending in a 
ball and socket joint by which the wire could be adjusted (Fig. 2). This 
arrangement was better for recording single unit discharges, for once the 
right adjustment of the electrode had been found there was no danger 
that it would be lost owing to sUght movements of the electrode stand 
relative to the head. 



Fig. 2. Arrangement of electrodes for motor cortex and medulla. 

The wire electrode was of silver, insulated with enamel except at the 
tip; the indifferent electrode was also of silver and was attached to the 
scalp. For general exploration we used a relatively thick wire (No. 38 
or 40 S.W.G.), since this could be thrust into the nervous tissues more 
easily. For single unit recording, following the advice of Dr Matthews 
we found that the best results were given by very fine wire (No. 44 and 
No. 46 S.W.G., the latter having a diameter, including the enamel, of 40fi). 
For leading from the surface of the cortex we used an electrode of silver 
wire coated with silver chloride and ending in a moist thread or small 
tuft of cotton-wool. The same holder could be adapted to carry bipolar 
stimfilating or recording electrodes. 

Electrical recording. The potential changes in the medulla and cortex 
■were recorded by two Matthews oscHlographs, driven by amplifiers 
in which a balanced input stage could be used [Matthews, 1934]. In 
recording the axon potentials small coupling condensers were often used 
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was picked up the circuit from 4-G Y. battery was passed through the 
wire for 10-20 sec., the indifferent electrode being connected to tlio 
negative pole. The medulla w-as afterwards fixed in formalin, then 
sectioned and stained with ferrocyanide to show the position of tlie iron 
deposit. This always coincided with the bundles of decussating pyramidal 
fibres or with the uncrossed tract fcf. Fig. 4 B). 

Motor cortex and ’pyramidal traci. The most striking confirmation of 
the nature of the discharge is given by simultaneous records from the 
medulla and from the motor area of the cerebrum. It is true that under 



Fig. 5. Records &om cerebral cortex and pyramidal tract. Cat under dial. A. Record 
from pyramidal tract (above) and striate area (below) showing lack of agreement in 
waves. B. Record from pyramidal tract (above) and motor area (sigmoid gyrus) 
below. Agreement during the group of largo waves. 

Fig. 6. Records from medulla (above) and motor cortex (below). Cat rmder dial 
A. JleduUary electrode in pyramidal decussation. B. Medullary electrode shifted 
I'O mm. deeper. 

dial the potential waves from almost any part of the cortex would give 
the characteristic rhythm with groups at 7-10 per sec. and pauses between, 
but it is only the waves from the motor area which show a precise agree- 
ment with the medullary discharge. This is seen in Fig. 5 A and B. 
Fig. 5 A shows the lack of detailed agreement between the waves from 
the striate area of the cortex and those from the medulla. Fig. 6 B 
^ows the very close correspondence when the cortical record is taken 
omthe motor area (sigmoid gyrus). An equally close agreement is shown 
^ ^ ^ (another preparation), but a slight shift in the position of the 

me ary electrode is enough to abolish the waves in the record from 
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lias been destroyed or made inactive the discharge can be obtained from 
the regions shown in Kg. 4 A. On the side with the motor cortex intact 
at IS to be found deep in the medulla and close to the midline; on the 
other side farther from the midline and more superflciaUy, i.e. 1-3 mm. 
below the dorsal surface. The deep, ipsilateral response can be found 

a a ^3 



Pig. 4A. Position of regions giving typical pyramidal response m different cats. The 
side on which the motor cortex is intact is shown above each diagram of the brain 
stem. The figures opposite each dot show the depth from the dorsal surface (m mm. 
at which the response was found. 



Fig. 4B. Sections of a bram stem with position of electrode marked by Hess’s method 
(see text). Eight motor cortex destroyed. In the upper section the stained area is m 
the uncrossed pyrarmdal tract, m the lower it is m the decussation. Diagram shows 
level of section. 

above a level about 4 mm. caudal to the tip of the fourth ventricle : the 
crossed response comes from a region about 3-6 mm. caudal to the tip 
of the fourth ventricle. The distribution is obviously that of the uncrossed 
pyramidal tract and of its decussating fibres. This identification has been 
confirmed in several experiments by the method introduced by Hess 
[1932] for marking the position of an electrode in the brain. An enamelled 
steel wire was used instead of one of silver, and when the typical response 
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The direttion of the potential change^ allows that the indiirerent clectwle l^ronirs 
hutiaUv negative to that in the meduUa. This would follow from the faet that the in.l.lTeren 
eleetrode leads in effect from the whole length of the paTamidal axons; a more rapul 
recording sTHtem ^vould probably show a triphaMC variation corresponding to car i impii c. 

In most of our records tlic -waves seem to be due entirely to flucttintions 
in the total number of impulses from moment to moment, for when the 
electrode is suitably placed for recording large impulse potentials there 
are no slower changes of appreciable size. It is true, however, that the 
electrode system cannot be made non-polarizablc and might not show 
more gradual effects. These are occasionally present in addition to the 
impulse potentials, hut we cannot say whether they arc due to impulse 
discharges taking place at a distance from the electrode, or to some other 
kind of electrical actix-ity (e.g. clcctrotonic spread from the Betz cells). 



Fig. 8. “Single unit” discharges during one of the active periods. Three preparations. In C 
the lower tracing is from the motor cortex. The black dots mark the single unit potentials. 

When the electrode has been arranged to lead from the decussating 
fibres a very slight shift in its position will often make one series of impulses 
stand out above all the rest, and if the series has a moderately regular 
arrangement and a uniform size it is fair to assume that it comes from 
a single unit in the cortex. The unit might be either a single neurone or 
a group of neurones linked so closely in the cortex that they are always 
in action together. It -will he seen later (p. 183) that some of the units are 
certainly groups rather than single neurones. Typical single unit dis- 
charges are sho-wn in Fig. 8. They are what might have been expected 
from the mnlti-nnit records, for every few seconds the frequency rises 
to 10 per sec. -with a slower and less regular discharge in the intervals, 
miultaneous records from the motor cortex show that the group of 
unpnlses at 10 per sec. corresponds -with the group of potential waves in 

ts ^ this was in proof Lorente de K6 [1939] has pnblialied a detailed treatment nf 
the eondrtmna determining potential changes at buried electrodes. 
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the medulla (Kg. 6 B). The lack of agreement in Figs. 5 A and 6 B makes 
it clear that the agreement in the other records is not due to electrical 
spread of any kind. 

To secure the best correspondence, the cortical and the medullary 
electrodes must be placed so as to record as far as possible the summed 
activity of the 'whole motor area and of the ■whole pyramidal 'tract. If 
the leads are restricted, that on the cortex 'will he derived mainly from 
a particular region of the motor area and that in the medulla 'wLU not 
necessarily come from the corresponding part of the pyramidal tract. 
The agreement 'will then be e'vident during each group of large cortical 
waves when the actmty is more or less synchronous throughout the 
motor area; but in the intervening periods the pyramidal record may 
show waves at a lower frequency whilst the cortex seems inactive or 
■vice versa. 

To anticipate it may be said now that the results obtained in dial 
anaesthesia do not stand alone. Whatever the anaesthetic we have found 
no condition in which the discharge in the pyramidal tract is not in 
reasonable agreement ■with the potential waves in the motor area. But 
the pyramidal discharge is not always to be found, and there are certain 
states of the cortex in which surface potential waves can still be recorded 
from the motor area, although there is no corresponding discharge in the 
medulla. The conditions in which this may occur are dealt with in a later 
section. 


A 

, (Msec. . 


D 

■ "7 7 '"T7 ; 


Fig. 7. Records from the pyramidal deoassation ivith a fine wire electrode to show individual 
action potentials. A. Cat under dial. Record during one of the groups of impulses 
at 10 per sec. B. Ditto. Another animal. 


Impulses in single units. With a fine ■wire electrode in the decussation 
it is easy to find positions in which the indi'vidual impulses can be seen, 
grouped together into brief outbursts corresponding to the waves and 
scattered irregularly during the quiet intervals (Fig. 7). 
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The other is that the effect is due in some way to injury of the pyramidal 
fibres by the wire electrode. These explanations ndll he considered in a 
later section and for the present the cause of the donhlc niul trip c 
impulses must he left undecided. 

(6) Spontaneous activity in chloroform and ether anaesthesia 

It is well recognized that under chloroform and ether or ether alone 
the potential waves in the cerebral cortex present an entirely different 
appearance from those occurring under dial [Derhyshire, Eeinplc. Forbes 
<k Lambert, 1936]. Instead of groups of abrupt, isolated waves at 
7-10 per sec. there are small, regular oscillations at -10-60 per sec. often 



Fig. 10. Record from cortex (A) and pj-ramidnl decussation (B) in a cat under chloroform 
and ether, shorring regular reaves at 50 per sec. 


• ^ 

■< "Ojisee. I 



Fig. 11. Pyramidal discharge in ether anaesthesia. A. Record from several units. 
B. Another animal, simultaneous record from decussation (above) and motor cortex 
(below). 

superimposed onslowermovementsof the base line [cf. Adrian feMatthews, 
1934]. The rapid oscillation is often very close to 50 per sec. and regular 
enough to arouse the suspicion that it is an artefact from the a.c. mains; 
hut in fact the regularity varies considerably, the frequency falls when 
the anaesthesia is very deep and the waves do not occur synchronously in 
different parts of the cortex. 

The sanie 40-60 per sec. rhythm appears in the pyramidal tract. In 
Fig. 10, for instance, the first half of the record was made from the motor 
u second half, immediately after, from the tract in the 

medulla. Fig. H B gives simnltaneoos records from the cortex and tract 
m another experiment. AVith deeper anaesthesia the cortical waves and 
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the cortex (Figs. 8 C, 12 B). In the intervals between the groups the 
correspondence is not so well marked. 

Both the single unit and the multi-umt records agree, therefore, with 
the view that the larger potential waves of the cortex represent a syn- 
chronous activity of deep and superficial layers, with a corresponding 
impulse discharge down the axons of the pyramidal tract. In an animal 
under dial this discharge produces no movement and no appreciable 
change in the tone of the muscles. It is therefore subliminal for the ventral 
horn ceUs of the spinal cord. 

Multiple outbursts. We had not expected to find a motor discharge 
from the cortex in deep anaesthesia, but granted that the discharge occurs 
its relation to the cortical potentials is not surprising. There is, however, 
one feature of the single unit records which is not found in more fanuliar 
types of motor and sensory discharge. This is the occurrence in some 
records of two or more impulses very close together in place of a single 
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Pig. 9. Single unit diecharges showing multiple outbursts (3-3 impulses in each). 

Cat under dial. 

impulse. Such pairs of impulses tend to appear during the period of 
large, abrupt cortical waves and not in the intervals between the groups. 
A discharge in which they occur is shown in Fig. 9. The interval between 
the paired impulses varies between 1 and 10 msec, and is usually in the 
region of 2-6-3-6 msec. : if there are three impulses instead of two the 
interval between the first and second is usually shorter than that between 
the second and third. 

The simplest explanation of these multiple outbursts is that they are 
due to impulses discharged in rapid succession by the unit, the neurones 
giving a high frequency repetitive discharge instead of a single impulse 
because the state of excitation is more intense or prolonged than usual. 
Evidence will be presented later to show that the neurones of the cortex 
can certainly be made to give short outbursts at very high frequencies, 
and the present records are probably an example of the same behaviour. 
But there are other possibilities which cannot be set aside at this stage. 
One is that the impidses are not aU due to a single unit but to several 
discharging in rapid succession as the wave of activity reaches them. 
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in single units may have a higher or lower frequency than the cortical 
waves, but the range of frequency is the same and ■\vhcnc^ cr the cortica 
waves are regular the correspondence is usually ver} close. This docs not 
mean tLat the cortical potentials must be due to the Betz cells, but t lat 
in the conditions of our e.vpcriments the neurones responsible for the 
surface waves and those responsible for the pyramidal discharge nuist 
become active and inactive in unison. If there were no anaesthetic it is 
possible that the agreement might be less, though it has not become so 
under moderately light ether. 

IVe have come to expect a discharge in the pj*ramidal tract whener or 
the cortex appears to be in good condition. In some preparations the 
pyramidal svstem has been inactive, although potential waves could still 
be recorded from the surface of the motor area. These have all been 
preparations in which the cortex has been pale and oedematous as a 
result of low blood pressure, long exposure, etc. Presumably in such 
conditions the deeper ceU layers may suffer more than the superficial. 

Surface potential waves without a pyramidal discharge can also occur 
during recovery from cerebral anaemia. A temporary failure of cortical 
activity is produced by occluding the carotid arteries, and when these 
are released the potential waves in the motor area often return a few 
seconds before there is any sign of activity in the pyramidal tract. 
Portions of a record illustrating this are shown in Fig. 13. The cat was 
under dial and the first effect of carotid occlusion is to increase the 
frequency of the waves and to make them more continuous {Fig. 13 B). 
This initial increase in activity nearly always occurs with dial and 
sometimes with chloralose though not with chloroform and ether. Yerv 
soon the cortical potentials and the pyramidal discharge fail simul- 
taneously (Fig. 13 B). Breathing continues since the vertebral arteries 
supply the medulla, but a collateral circulation is not established in the 


cortex for several minutes. Fig. 13 C shows the return of activity when 
the carotids are released 10 sec, after the complete failure of the cortical 
potentials. It will be seen that there is a period of 2 or 3 sec. in which 
there are cortical waves but no pyramidal discharge. 

If the cortex is deprived of blood for a longer time the whole process 
0 recovery is slower and there is a longer period of dissociation. Thus in 
t e experiment shown in Fig. 14 the carotids were occluded for 35 sec., 
e cortical potentials reappeared 14 sec. after the carotids were released 

iP ""turn until 26 sec. later. The records 

lUustote another result of cutting down the blood supply, namely the 
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the pyramidal impulses were s Wrand less regular. As iu the experiments 
with dial, the correspondence is not due to a direct electrical spread of the 
cortical potentials, for the medullary record only resembled the cortical 
when the electrode was in the region of the pyramidal tract. 

The appearance of the rapid rhythm in the pyramidal tract is con- 
firmed by records from single umts (Figs. 11, 12). These show a continued 
series of impulses at a frequency in the neighbourhood of 50 per sec., 
falling to lower values in very deep anaesthesia. The relatively fast 
rhythm is probably dne to a stimulating effect of the ether on the cells 



Fig. 12. Records from single unit of the pyramidal tract (above) and from motor cortex 
(below). A. During o.e. anaesthesia. B. Later under dial. The discharge frequency 
falls from 52 per sec. with o.e. to 10 per sec. with dial. 

of the cortex, for in lighter anaesthesia there is usually an increase in 
frequency when more ether is given. As with dial, the pyramidal discharge 
has no very obvious effect on the muscular system, though as a rule the 
muscles are not completely flaccid imtil the depth of anaesthesia reaches 
the stage at which the pyramidal rhythm begins to fail. 

As with dial there are sometimes groups of two or three impulses very 
close together. It is to be noted, also, that the same neurones take part 
in the 10 per sec. discharge with dial and the 50 per sec. with ether. This 
may be seen from Fig. 12 which gives two records of the same siugle unit, 
the first made during chloroform and ether anaesthesia and showing a 
rhythm of 62 per sec. in the motor cortex and the pyramidal unit, and 
the second made later under dial when the discharge rate has fallen to 
10 per sec. 

(c) Dissociation of cortical and pyramidal activity 

In the cat we have found no condition in which the discharge in the 
pyramidal tract, if it occurs at all, is not in reasonable agreement with 
the potential waves in the motor area. At a given moment the impulses 
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increasing the depth of anaesthesia and sometimes impossible to do so 
■vrithont abolishing the cortical vraves as ■well. 

These results mke it clear that the potential waves in the motor area 
and the discharge in the pyramidal tract are closely related but are not 
inseparable. It must be remembered also that the agreement is between 
the general cortical and pyramidal activity; the discharge in a single 
unit of the tract will not necessarily agree with the potential waves from 
a limited resion of the motor area. In the cat under dial it is true that 
there is very little difference in the potential record from different parts 
of the motor area, and the greater the synchronization the better will be 
the agreement between anv part of the motor cortex and any fibre of 
the tract. In the monkev. where the motor area is much larger, the 
regional differences are greater and a single unit response from the tract 
may differ considerablv from a record of cortical potentials. 

It may be mentioned here tbat occlusion of the carotids has often 
been used to decide whether a given disebarge in the medulla has come 
from the cortex or not. The medulla receives its blood supply from the 
vertebral arteries; thus the sensory pathways in it will be imaffected 
by carotid occlusion, but a discharge in the pyramidal fibres will 
he abolished since the blood supply to the cortex will fail. Ultimately, 
Le. 10 min. after the carotids are tied, a collateral circulation through 
the cortex will be established. In one animal (out of 20 or more) it 
must have been established very rapidly, for carotid occlusion had no 
effect on the cortical activity or the pyramidal discharge. 


(d) Effects of sensory slinndation 

The activities of the pyramidal system described in the precedinu 
sections have been called spontaneous because they continue in the 
absence of intentional stimulation. It is true that there must alwavs be 
some inflow of afferent impnlses from the bodv and we know from the 
work of Renshaw, Forbes & Drury [1938], and Marshall, Woolsey <k Bard 
[193T] that afferent signals can reach the cortex even in very deep 
anaesthesia. They may be an essential factor in maintaining the general 
evel of excitation of the brain even when the anaesthesia is deep enonsh 
to prevent any modification of the cortical activity by sensorv stimuli. 

lighter anaesthesia, however, although the animal lies inertly and 
s ows no sign of integrated behavionr, sensory stimnli mar cause a 
e te increase m the cortical waves and an associated increase in the 
ofT^b^ which is sometimes enough to cause the movement 
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of the cortical record resembles that occurring with deepening anaesthesia 
and might very well follow a reduction in the number and complexity of 
active elements in the cortex. 



Fig. 13. Dissociation of pyramidal and cortical activity after temporary occlusion of 
carotids. Cat under dial. Upper tracing in each record from pyramidal decussation, 
lower from motor cortex. A. Normal. Waves at 8 per sec. B. 10 sec. after carotid 
occlusion. Discharge frequency increased to 11 per sec. followed by failure. C. Return 
of activity following release of carotids 10 sec. after failnre. Return of cortical waves 
before pyramidal. Record made 11 sec. after carotid release. D. 30 sec. later. 
Pyramidal discharge has returned. 



Fig. 14. Dissociation of pyramidal and cortical activity. Upper tracing from pyramida 
decussation (single unit), lower from motor cortex. Cat under dial. A. Normal. 
B. Carotids occluded 36 sec. Record 16 sec. after release, showing absence of 
pyramidal discharge and simplification of cortical waves. 

The effect of increasing the depth of anaesthesia is less constant; in 
some animals a second dose of dial (0-1 c.c./kg. intravenously) has caused 
a simultaneous failure of both cortical and pyramidal actitdty, but in 
two there has been a failure of the pyramidal discharge with retention 
of the cortical waves. In one of these the pyramidal discharge returned 
an hour later. The effect of chloroform and ether is equally variable, for 
it is sometimes possible to abolish the pyraimdal activity alone by 
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Trith either of these drugs the anaesthesia can be kept at such a level 
that a slow movement of vrithdra'wal of the limb wll usually occur v hen 
the foot is pinched. Although the stimulus produces only a localized 
response and does not modify the state of profound stupor, the p}Tamidal 
discharge is probably not far different from the discharges rvhich cause 
similaT movements rrhen the animal is awake. Records of discharges 
associated with a slow movement of the limb are given in Rig. IT. It rvill 
be seen that the impulses in single units form a fairly regular series with 
a frequenev which begins at 10 per sec. or less and may rise as high as 
90 per sec. The actual values can be seen more clearly from the curves 




Rz. 17. Single nnit discharges from pvTamidal decussation (above) and potentials from 
motor eonex (below) daring sensotv- stimulation leading to movement of a limb. 
Cat under MgSO, anaesthesia. A. stimulns. Discharge 25 per sec. B. Beginning 
of stimulation. Discharge rises to 50 per sec. fC. Discharge has risen to SO per sec. 
D. Slower record, daring stimulation. Discharge 90 per sec. 

m Fig. 18 which give the frequencies in a single unit during discharges 
provoked by stimuli of various strengths. There is no tendency towards 
a characteristic frequency and the variation is quite as great as that in 
the discharge from a motor nerve ceU of the spinal cord. 

It might be thought that a rhythmic discharge of impulses at a 
frequency of 50 per sec. or more would be associated with a steady, 
instead of an oscillating activity in the motor cortex. But with ether 
we have already seen that the “spontaneous” cortical potentials agree 
with the pyramidal discharge up to 60 per sec., and in this acti^ty 
m need by sensory stimulation there is an equally clear agreement. This 
is s own m the records in Fig. 17 which give the cortical waves as well 
as e unpulses. As the cortical waves are composite effects they show 
ess regularity than the impulses in one unit, but the rise in frequency 
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Fig. 15 sh.o'ws the kiiid of increase ■which may he found under fairly 
deep dial anaesthesia. The record is from a cat with a difiuse lead in the 
pyramidal tract. In the absence of stimulation the discharge occurs in 
waves at about 5 per sec. ■with an occasional faster group, but pinching 
the foot starts a long series of waves -with the characteristic “dial” 
frequency of 8—10 per sec. It is well kno^wn that the electrical acti^vity of 
the cortex can be increased in similar conditions by sensory stimuli 
[cf. Bremer, 1938; Adrian, 1939] and the present record merely shows 
that the Betz cells partieipate in the increase. In Fig. 16 the anaesthetic 



Fig. 15. locrease of pyramidal discharge on sensory stimulation. Cat imder dial. Record 
fix)m decussation. Stimulation (pinching foot) shown by signal above. 



Fig. 16. Single unit pyramidal discharges produced by sensory stimulation. Cats under o.e. 

In A many of the action potentials are multiple. 

was chloroform and ether and the frequencies are higher. In Fig. 16 A 
the stimulus (pinching the foot lightly) evokes a series of outbursts at 
30-40 per sec., most of them of the multiple or repetitive type. In 
Fig. 16 B the discharge begins more gradually. Neither of these discharges 
led to any movement, but it is clear from them that the frequency of 
discharge from the cortical neurones can vary over a fairly wide range 
and can be increased by afferent impulses. 

A nearer approach to the normal can be obtained by using sodium 
e^vdpan (0-1-0-2 c.c./kg.) and better still magnesium sulphate as anaes- 
thetic. 

The anaesthetic properties of the latter were discovered by Meltzer & Aner [1908]: 
Tve have used 4 c.c. of a 1 Jf solution subcutaneously to give a deep initial narcosis and 
hare lessened it if necessary by an injection of 2-10 c.c. CaClj M/8 intravenously. 
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of 1/50 sec. or more: in others the number ran)’ be liifjher nnd the intervals 

less, and we have twice found the dischnrge changing gradually into the 

characteristic high-frequency t}’pe to be 

described later as the result of convulsant 

drugs. EN-idently chloralose has some of '• • ■■ 

the properties of a comnilsant besides those ^OOSscc. | ' 

of an anaesthetic; for the con'vulsants also ( 


agree with it in making the Betz cells of the 
anaesthetized brain accessible to sensor)’ 
stimuli, and Martino [1931] has show’n that 
chloralose facilitates the local action of 
strychnine on the motor cortex. With 



chloralose the Betz ceUs are not aU equally 
affected by sensory stimulation; some may 
give the abrupt discharge on sensory stimu- 
lation, whilst others are quite inaccessible 
and continue to give a periodic discharge at 
a low frequency (2-5 per sec.) resembling 
that with dial. 

The mechanical precision with which 
the jerk reaction can be obtained makes it 
a simple matter to measure its latency. The 
moment at which the foot is touched can 
he signalled on the record by placing a 
resistance in the earth lead from the animal 



so as to mcrease the artefact which arises reaction in chloralose 

when tbp 1 r, anaesthesia. Records from the 

ne capacity is changed. Records medulla. The moment at which 

made in this way are given in Fio IQ TKnt i*’® animal is touched is shown 

at thp i. , mat by the artefact in each record, 

tae top snows the afferent discharge ^-Sensory impulsesrecordedfrom 

femtochiag the Wool) horded from 

rue enneate nncleus after destruction 8-6 m.sec.= conduction 

of the mote corlez „„ both sides. The 

^ber records are from pyramidal fibres. right 

The ^nducting pathway is therefore in- C. Ditto. To^h 

dr;tfr,rto'.wT 

th .0 , ™°tor cortex and from S^bt forefoot. Latency 22 m.Eec 

here o the pyramidal decussation, but 

^re to -plai; the 

increased latency As TpLIp t n t 

constentfroo. I ^ '«« ate rem.tk.Wy 

™al to another, although only about halt the time 
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on stimulation is well marked. A detailed comparison of the cortical 
and p^amidal responses promises to give interesting results in several 
directions ; for the present, however, we are concerned only with the fact 
that there is a parallel variation in ftequency with sensory stimulation. 



Time (sec.) 

Fig. 18. Cturea showing frequency of impulses in single units during discharges induced 
by sensory stimulation. Those marked A and B were accompanied by limb movement. 
Cat under MgSO< anaesthesia. 

Sensory stimulation in chloralose anaesthesia. Sensory stimulation 
gives a much more constant and striking effect when the animal is under 
chloralose (36 mg. /kg.). The familiar effect of this drug is to produce a 
combination of deep anaesthesia with increased responsiveness to an 
abrupt stimulus such as a light tap on one of the feet or even on the table 
near the animal. This evokes a sudden movement, sometimes restricted 
to the lim b which was touched but often a convulsive jerk involving all 
four limbs and the trunk as well. The reaction fatigues if repeated at short 
intervals and varies from time to time without obvious cause : in addition 
there is often a varying degree of tone in the muscles. 

The convulsive response to a touch is a cortical reaction. We find that 
destruction of both motor areas abolishes the response, leaving only some 
increase in the limb reflexes, and that temporary occlusion of the carotids 
produces a temporary failure; also, whenever the jerking movement 
occurs there is an abrupt potential wave in the motor area and a corre- 
sponding discharge of impulses in the pyramidal tract. The frequency of 
the impulses in this discharge can vary widely. In some preparations 
there are not more than two or three impulses in each unit at intervals 
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experimental purposes it has tlic advantage that it can be obtained 
repeatedly and lias the same diameters from one animal to another. 
Records shovring both the primary (jerk) and the more deliberate 
secondary discharge are given in Figs. 20 and 21. In the former it ivill 
be seen that the frequency varies widely with the intensity of the 
stimulns, in the latter vrith the degree of fatigue. The variation is also 
shown by the frequency curves in Fig. 22. 

With the movements obtained in eiipan and jMgS 04 anaesthesia it 
was found that the motor cortex gave a potential oscillation with a 


A 



? 


Fig. 20. Kecords from the pyramidal decussation in ehloralose anaesthesia showing 
“primary” and “secondary” discharges in response to tactile stimnli of different 
intensities. A. Weak stimulns. Secondarj' response begins after 0-2 sec. latency. 
Frequency rises to 27 per sec. B. Stronger stimulus. Latency 0-10 sec. Frequency 
rises to 60 per sec. C. Very strong stimulus. Latency 0-16 sec. Frequency rises to 
130 per sec. 


frequency comparabletothatof the pyramidal discharge. In the secondary 
ehloralose response we have not been able to detect any cleat cortical 
effect. The primary jerk reaction is accompanied by a large diphasic 
wave in the cortex but as the secondary discharge takes place in relatively 
few units the cortical effect is bound to be much smaUer. The two records 
m Fig. 23 give corresponding cortical and pyramidal responses, but they 
are chiefly noteworthy in showing the complex initial wave which 
probably indicates both the arrival of the sensory volley ( + component) 
and the activity of the superficial layers of the cortex ( — component). 
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Tabm I 


Exp. 

a 

Site of 
Btimulus 
Forefoot 

Latency (average) to 

A 

m.sec. 

Cnneate 7-8 

nucleus 

oF 

pathway 

cm. 

30 

Conduction 

velocity 

m./sec. 

38 

Synaptic 

delay 

msec. 

ITil 

h 

Contralateral 

forefoot 

Pyramidal 

decussation 

22-8 

42 

40 (assumed) 

12-3 

c 

Contralateral 

forefoot 

— 

18 

— 

— 

7-6 

d 

— 

— 

17-3 

— 

— 

6-8 

a 

— 

— 

20 




9-6 

d 

Ipailateral 

forefoot 

— 

20-6 

— 

— 

10 

c 

Contralateral 

Mndfoot 

— 

28 

72 

— 

10 

d 

Ipsilateral 

knee 

— 

60-4 

67 

— 

36-2 


seems to be taken up in the conduction of impulses to and from the brain. 
This may be seen from the last column in Table I w^hich gives the delay 
assuming a velocity of conduction of 40 m./sec. (cf. Fig. 19 A). On this 
assumption the total synaptic delays are of the order of 10 m.seo, vrhen 
the forefoot is stimulated. When the hindfoot is stimulated they are 
usually the same but occasionally much larger, as in Fig. 19 E. The delay 
may increase if the reaction is evoked repeatedly at very short intervals, 
but it may be necessary to stimulate as often as six times a second to 
cause an appreciable change. 

In deep chloralose anaesthesia no movement occurs on stimulation 
but the abrupt pyramidal discharge is still evoked with mechanical 
precision and a fairly constant latency. It is evidently a cortical 
activity of abnormal type. In lighter anaesthesia, however, the initial 
outburst is often followed by a longer series of impulses with a gradual 
rise and fall of frequency. This secondary discharge with chloralose, like 
the discharges accompanying movement with evipan, etc., is much less 
able to tolerate adverse conditions. Occlusion of the carotids abolishes 
it immediately, although the primary (jerk) discharge continues for 
10 sec. or more before it fails completely. Again, the secondary discharge 
is much more easily fatigued when the stimulus is repeated at short 
intervals. It has not been possible to decide whether it is accompanied 
by any movement, for the powerful jerk would overshadow a subsequent 
contraction. But it is so much like the pyramidal discharges which 
produce slower movement that it deserves to be considered as an 
approach to the normal activity of the pyramidal system, and for 
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or more and careful scarcliing may give a record of tlic single impulses. 
Records made in this way may be complicated to some extent by the 
large cortical potentials, but have shomi all the features of the pyramidal 



Tig. 22. Frequency ot impulses in single unit of pyramidnl tmet during tlie secondary 
response under chloralose. Tactile stimuli of different intensities 



Fig, 23. Pyramidal discharge from the decussation (upper tracing) and potentials from 
motor cortex (lou-er tracing) in chloralose anaesthesia. A. Inresponse to touch (strong). 
B. Ditto, -iveaker stimulus. C. Another cat, spontaneous discharge with no movement. 
In A and B the initial cortical waves are diphasic. Downward movement indicates 
positive potential. 


fcchaige as it appears in the medulla, e.g. the typical frequencies with 
dial and ether, the multiple outhursts and the increase in some cases with 
sensory stimnlation. 
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(e) Records from the white matter of the cortex 

The fibres which go to form the pyramidal tract should be accessible 
to an electrode in the motor cortex as well as to one in the medulla. If 



Fig, 21. Records from the pyramidal decassation showing the effect of fatigue on the 
chloralose response. Discharges evoked by tapping the foot repeatedly. Records A— F 
made at \ sec. intervals, stimulus marked by artefact. With repetition the latency of 
the primary response does not alter, bat that of the secondary response is increased. 
The latter declines in frequency and duration and ultimately disappears (F). After 
a pause of 10 sec. without stimulation the secondary response appears again (G), the 
frequency rising to 190 per sec. 

a fine enamelled wire is thrust into the sigmoid gyrus of a cat under dial 
the characteristic discharge can usually be detected at a depth of 3 mm. 
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(/) High-frcqucncy o\t(buTSis due (o siTijchninc 

In some of the earlier experiments strychnine solution was used as 
a convenient means of stimulating the motor cortex. The method as 
introduced by Baglioni & iMagnini [1909] and has been employed recently 
by Dusser de Barenne [1916, 1924]. It consists in applmng a small pad 
of filter paper or cotton-vrool soaked in a 1 or OT % solution to the surface 
of the brain. In a cat under dial the electrical activity of the affected 
region changes in a few minutes to groups of a few verj' large potential 
waves separated by quiet intcr\'als, and if the motor area has been 
treated corresponding potential waves are to be found in the pyramidal 



Fig. 24. Diseliarges dne to local application of sttychniiie to the motor area. Cats under 
dial. Upper tracing gires pyramidal discharge recorded from the medulla, lover gives 
cortical potentials. Large waves occur in groups at 4 per sec. 

tract (Fig. 24). In our early experiments the finding of these tj'pical 
strychnine waves in the record from the medulla confirmed the view that 
we were dealing with the pyramidal system. 

In later experiments, when the medullary electrode was arranged for 
recording from a very few units instead of the whole tract, it was found 
that each maior wave of the strychnine discharge is made up of a large 
number iu impulses following at very short intervals. The records show 
a marked resemblance to those of strychnine discharges in peripheral 
nerve made by Eosenberg & Kitayama [1930]. In these Rosenberg found 
groups of regular potential waves at very high frequencies, and concluded 
that the units must be discharging in rotation or else at much higher 
rates than usual. In the pyramidal tract the electrode can usually be 
arranged to give single unit records, and it can then be seen that the 
unpulses occur in definite sequences at rates of 500 per sec. or more. The 
high frequency is confirmed by the noise of the discharge in the loud- 
speaker which rises to a squeak. It is difficult to obtain good high-speed 
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Leas operative interference is needed to obtain records frora the rrhite 
matter of the cortex than from the medulla, but all such records have 
one great disadvantage, namely that “we cannot be sure that axon 
potentials in the motor area come from pyramidal fibres unless they have 
been produced by stimulation of the area, for the uhite matter of the 
sigmoid gyms contains afferent fibres as well as efferent. It is probable 
that the discharges which we have recorded in the white matter have aU 
come from neurones in the cortex, since they have not differed appreciably 
from the pyramidal discharges, but they may have started from other 
regions than the motor area. There are in fact no clear-cut differences 
in the electrical activity of different regions of the cat’s cortex imder dial 
or ether, and we have recorded the 10 per sec. or the 60 per sec. impulse 
discharge in the white matter of several regions some way from the 
sigmoid gyrus. 

Another disadvantage of recording from the white matter of the 
cortex is that the electrode may have injured the region from which the 
impidses arise. A relatively thick wire (e.g. No. 40 s.w.G.) as it penetrates 
the grey matter is almost certain to cause injury discharges of the kind 
described by Adrian & Matthews [1934]. These subside after a minute 
or less, but the effects of the injury may remain. With t hinn er wires there 
is usually no disturbance when the wire is inserted, but a local injmy 
might be the cause of one feature in which these records differ slightly 
from those made from the pyramidal tract. This feature is the more 
frequent appearance of multiple outbursts instead of single impulses. 
The difference is one of degree only, but it raises again the question as 
to the nature of the multiple outbursts. The following sections give more 
definite information on this point, for they describe the much longer 
outbursts caused by convulsive drugs and by electrical stimuli. 

PaHT II. HiGH-FREQTTENCY OUTBUBSTS EN the PYKAMIDAi DISCHARGE 

This type of discharge, in its fully developed form, is never found 
except as the result of abnormal or pathological conditions. Yet there are 
two reasons which make it worth considering in some detail. One is that 
it may throw some fight on the cell mechanisms of the cortex, the other 
that it is almost certainly the type of discharge responsible for epilepti- 
form effects. It is at least responsible for the convulsions of cortical 
origin which can be produced experimentally by drugs or electrical 
stimuli. Thus the high-frequency outburst has a strong claim to be 
considered an essential part of the phenomena of certain forms of 
epilepsy. 
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are some in the frequency declines steadily to values of oO per sec. 
or less (cf. Fig. 32). 

As -with the multiple outbumts in the normal spontaneous discharge 
(p. 162), the most straightforward explanation of this grouping of impulses 
is that thev represent a repetitive discharge from a single nerve cell or 
from a group of nerve cells acting as a unit. The discharge might con- 
ceivably be due to re-excitation at short inten-als through a ncuroue 
circuit of the type postulated by Lorente de No [1938], but in \uew of 
the high frequencies it is simpler to assume that the drug has produced 
an abnormal prolongation of each period of actimty in the Betz cells, 
so that thev discharge a series of impulses instead of a single one (cf. 
Fig. 27). An increased intensity of activity vrithout change of time 
relations might account for the groups of two or three impulses \ err close 
together, but it could scarcelv account for outbursts maintained at a 





lie. 27. Sogeested producuou of hich-freqnencr outburst bv prolonged aetivitj- 

in a single unit. 


high frequenev for as long as 1 10 sec. (as in Fig. 30). To explain these 
we must assume a slowing of some process which normally brings each 
period of activitv to an end after the discharge of a single impulse. The 
process need not be specihed: there may be a slower repolarization of 
active dendrite surfaces, the axon may tahe longer to become adapted 
to the excitation of the cell bodv, or a chemical excitant may be destroyed 
more slowly [cf. Nachmansohn. 1939], If the discharge becomes repetitive 
owing to changes of this kind, the actual range of frequency would he 
governed by the absolute and relative refractory periods of that part of 
the neurone in which the repetitive response is set up. The intert-als 
between successive impulses are in fact of the same order as in the 
repetitive discharge from iniured mammalian nerve fibres [Adrian, 1930], 
and might web. be determined by the recovery time of the axon. 

Before this '■ single unit ” explauatiou cau be accepted there are the 
two other possibilities to consider. One is that the high-frequenev 
outhursts ate due to a number of units discharging in rotation', the other 
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photograplis of tlie impiilses, since the exact moment at ■wliicli each 
discharge 'will occur is uncertain. Thus we have not tried to nse recording 
speeds greater than 40 cm./sec., although we have made many visual 
obsersmtions with the rotating mirror giving speeds equivalent to several 
metres per sec. 



Fig. 26. Typical “high-frequency outbursts” due to local application of strychnine to the 
motor area. Eecords from decussation showing two consecutive outbursts. Each 
group of action jrotentials would correspond to one of the waves in Fig. 24. Maxunum 
frequency 890 per sec. 



Fig. 26 a. Fig. 266. 


Fig. 26. Frequency of impulses in single units in various high-frequency outbursts due to 
strychnine, and in one (B) occurring in a preparation imder chloralose. The discharge 
marked A was recorded from the white matter of the motor cortex. The others are 
from the pyramidal decussation. 

Fig. 25 gives two enlargements of high-frequency outbursts in which 
most of the impulses belong to a single series, and the curves in Fig. 26 
show the frequency of the impulses at different times after the start of 
the discharge in various experiments. The curv^es take different forms, 
rising and faUing sharply or slowly. The shortest interval between 
successive impulses has not been less than 0-6 m.sec. ; in most of the 
outbursts the longest interval is of the order of 4 m.sec., though there 
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Plate I 



Fig. 29. Hich-frequencv outbursts due to strycbnine* showing at least two units di*:chixrging 
in assodfltion. Both records from the some preparation, illustrating tendency to 
repeat the same pattern of discharge. 



Fig. 30. Outbursts in prnimidal decussation. A, Due to local application of picrotoxin 
(crystal) on the motor cortex of a cat under dial. B. Occurring spontaneously in a cat 
under chloralose. Both associated with convulsive movement. 


To fact p, ISO 
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is tliat they are due to injury caused by the wire electrode. The first 
possibility is indicated in Fig. 28. It does not raise a very serious issue, 
for it demands a group of neurones acting in such close association that 
the group might almost be thought of as a single unit. However, it is 
difficult to believe that there would not be some progressive change in 
the size of the successive action potentials if each one came from a different 
fibre. It is not unusual to find a regular series in which the spikes are of 
two distinct sizes. Figs. 29 and 31 are good examples, hut in all of them 
the large spikes alternate with the small as they would do if the “unit 
was made up of two groups of neurones discharging in phase, but one at 
half or a third the frequency of the other. Records with two or more 
impulse sequences to each outburst are also common enough, and in any 





Fig. 28. “Multi-unit” hypothesis: production of high-frequency outburst by units 
discharging in rotation. 


record there are random movements of the base-line which make some 
variation inevitable. But we have never observed a regular sequence of 
potentials with a progressive change in size and this should certainly 
occur if each of them is due to a different fibre. 

Another argument for the single unit explanation is the way in which 
the frequency rises and falls in each outburst, as in the curves in Fig. 26. 
This can be simply explained as the result of a parallel change in the 
intensity of excitation in the neurone, but on the multiple unit hypothesis 
there is no explanation. The rise and fall of frequency must be due to 
changes in the rate of conduction of the excitation from one unit to the 
next in the series, but there is no obvious reason why the intervals should 
vary as they do or why they should be confined to a particular range. 


The ranee ia in fact rather low to be eipUined on the simpie hypothesis of a ware of 
ocUvity spreading over the cortex and causing a group of neurones to discharge m succession. 
CertaMy the potential wares in the cortex are not stationaty, but they seem to spread 
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too feat to give the right interval between one irapidse and tlic next. In tho rabbit with 
electrical stimulation the waves move at 50-20 cm./*cc.: in the cat under dial tho velocity 
of the spontaneous waves cannot bo estimated so nccuratelj' as tho\ do not nio\ c so ar, 
but it seems to be of the same order. In sections of the cat’s motor area we find tho nverngo 
distance between the Betz cells to bo 90 /i. Thus a wave of activity tra\ cliing at -0 cm./scc^ 
along a line of cells should make them discharge at intervals of 00/200 x 1000 sec. =045 
m.sec., and to produce frequencies ns low as 200 per sec. the wave would have to mos o at 
2 cm./6ec. instead of 20 cm. The Betz cells arc crowded in some places and infrequent in 
others: a wave of activity spreading through a crowded area might give a succession of 
impulses with an increasing and then diminishing frequency, but again tho frequencies 
would be too high unless tho wave travels very slowly, for in the crowded areas the Betz 
cells may be onlv lOp apart. It might be added that tho Betz cells are never spaced as 
regularly as are the impulses in the typical high-frequency outburst, though it is true that 
irregular spacing would not involve an irregular succession of impulses if tho rate of spread 
of the wave is determined mainly by synaptic delay between one neurone and tho ne.vt. 
Obviously by suitable modification the multiple unit hypothesis could be made to agree 
with many of the facts, but at least it gains no support from existing numerical data. 


Tte Otter possibility whicb needs to be exammed is that tbe bigb- 
fcequency ontbvusts are tbe result of injury by tbe electrode vrbicb is 
employed to record tbem. This tvould seem plausible in tbe case of those 
outbursts xvbicb are recorded from tbe wbite matter of tbe cortex, for tbe 
passage of a XTire electrode tbrougb tbe grey matter does undoubtedly 
set up injury discharges and the strychnine might exaggerate tbe effect; 
ivitb tbe ■wire in tbe medulla, hoiyever, it is difficult to see bo'w injury 
to the fibres there could interact -vritb tbe strychnine excitation of tbe 
cortical cells. But there is at least a prima facie case for injury as a factor 
m the discharge, since tbe spacing of the impulses often resembles that 
m the injury discharge from a nerve fibre. Moreover, it is conceivable 
that tbe very large potential waves in tbe cortex might cause electrotonic 
changes which would spread some distance do'wn tbe pyramidal fibres. 

To decide the point an experiment was made in which the strychnin- 
discharges were recorded ■without using an electrode which could injure 
the pyramidal fibres. The ventral surface of the medulla was exposed by 
cutting through the basal part of the occipital bone, so that the two 
uncrossed pyranudal tracts could be seen lying superficially on either 
side of the midline. A cotton thread electrode was brought into contact 
with one tract and strychnine solution was applied to the motor cortex 
on the same side. In a few minutes the typical strychnine discharge 
could be recorded from the pyramidal fibres and the electrode was then 
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Pig. 32. Complex (multi-unit) outbursts after local application of strychnine, showing 
final series with frequency falling to 50 per sec. Both outbursts are due to sensory 
stimulation (touching foot) and show the tendency to repeat the same pattern of 
discharge (cf. Fig. 29). 


rA 


I 0-1 sec. 

B 





Pig. 33. Final stage of local strychnine effect in a cat under dial. A. High-frequency out- 
bursts occurring in groups at 10 per sec. B. A few minutes later the usual 10 per sec. 
discharge has reappeared. 
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cortex had been exposed and may perhaps have been damaged, for as 
a rule chloralose does not produce the tjTpical high-frequency outburst 
except as the result of sensory stimulation. 

Eig. 31 is an outburst due to a small crystal of coryamyrtin on the 
cortex and is particularly interesting as c\ddence that several fibres may 
combine to give the single unit type of discharge. The potentials rrhich 
make up the outburst are evidently produced by at least two neurones 
or groups of neurones acting in very close association. In one of these 
the impulses have a maximum frequency of 1000 per sec.; the other 
discharges in phase with it but cannot reach such high frequencies. Thus 
for the greater part of the outburst the frequency in the second is half 
that in the first, so that the potentials are alternately small and large. 
At the beginning and end the frequency in the first is low enough for the 
second to agree with it and all the potentials are large. In this case, 
therefore, at the lower frequencies the unit consists both of the pace-maker 
and of the slower neurones which are driven by it. A similar alternation 
of small and large potentials can be seen in many of the high-frequency 
outbursts (cf. Fig. 29), though the large potentials are not spaced so 
legulaily. 

(h) Development of high-frequency outbursts 

Further light is thrown on the nature of these outbursts by studying 
their development when a convnlsant drug is applied to the cortex. In 
an animal under dial the outbursts often appear suddenly without any 
increase in the frequency of the spontaneous discharge. With strychnine, 
however, there may be an increase in the number of units in action and 
in the electrical excitability of the motor area, as shown by tbe reduction 
in the strength of shock required to set up impulses in the pyramidal 
tract. The characteristic, abrupt discharge is first noticed as a result of 
sensory stimulation and later as a spontaneous effect (i.e. without 
intentional stimulation). The outbursts then occur in groups of three or 
four every few seconds and continue in this way for long periods. As 
tune goes on there is often a progressive increase in the fre- 

quency in the outbursts, e.g. from 500 to 1000 per sec., and it is our 
impression that in the earliest stages the discharge may consist of only 
tu 0 or three impulses in each unit at a relatively low frequency. Similar 

isc^rges occur in some units throughout the period of high-frequency 
outbur^s m others, hut it is difficult to secure good records of the former 

tor v.nth many units in action it is much easier to foUow the Iona hieh- 
irequency sequences. ® ° 


12—2 
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seemed to differ in no way from those recorded in other experiments by 
the wire electrode. For the high frequencies in each unit we were com- 
pelled to rely on our interpretation of the loud-speaker record, and as 
this was the composite noise produced by a number of units the evidence 
is scarcely conclusive. But the duration of each discharge period was 
certainly as long as in experiments where the wire was used and the noise 
gave no suggestion of a lower frequency. IVe conclude, therefore, that 
injury by the electrode is not the factor responsible for the arrangement 
of impulses in the strychnine outburst. 

(y) Other conmdsant drugs 

Experiments with other convulsants have shown the same type of 
high-frequency outburst. We have used cardiazol and thujone injected 


W 



Fig. 31. Outburst due to local application of coryamyrtin (cr^-stal) to the motor cortex, 
showing small and large potentials alternating when the frequency exceeds 800 per see. 


intravenously and picrotoxin and coryamyrtin applied locally to the 
motor cortex. With injections the activity is usually so widespread that 
it is diEBcult to make good records, but the loud-speaker has given the 
charaeteristic noise of the high-frequency discharge at each period of 
discharge. Apphcation of the drug to the cortex has been more success- 
ful, for crystals of picrotoxin or coryamyrtin can be used like strychnine 
to produce a locahzed excitation of some part of the motor area and the 
high-frequency outbursts will then continue for half an hour or more. 
Discharges produced in this way are shown in Figs. 30, 31. Though there 
are potentials of several sizes, it is possible to make out various regular 
sequences with the same frequency range as in the strychnine outbursts. 
Fig. 30 B is an example of an outburst due to chloralose. The motor 
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every few seconds, they cnii he evoked at much shorter intervals by 
tactile stimuli to the forefoot {on the side opposite the affected motor 
cortex). How rapidly the outbursts can be produced by stimulation 
depends on the depth of anaesthesia, the limit varying from 6 to 2 per see. 
When they are made to occur at or neat the maximum rate the impulse 
frequency and the duration of each outburst may be diminished ; apart 
from this the outbursts are alike whetheT they occur spontaneously at 
long intervals or follow repeated tactile stimulation. 

In view of all these results we may regard the high-frequency outburst 
as the characteristic response of a poisoned neurone, equivalent to the 
single impulse which would normally result from a wave of excitation. 
The equivalence sometimes appears very' clearly when the effect of the 
drug is wearing off and the cortical response begins to revert to the usual 
groups of waves at 10 per sec., for in some of the neurones the discharge 
will consist of single impulses and in some of high-frequency outburst 
grouped in the same way. An. example of the latter type of activity is 
shown in Fig. 33 A. In the record below (Fig. 33 B), made a few minutes 
later, the outbursts had given place to the usual 10 pet sec. discharge. 


(j] Motor effects 


Except in the deepest anaesthesia, when high-frequency outbursts 
have begun to occur spontaneously some movement is usually visible on 
the corresponding side of the body. When the drug is applied locally to 
the motor cortex the amoimt of movement is at first very small, since 
the effects are confined to a small area. With a crystal of picrotoxin, for 
instance, there may be at first no more than a slight twitch in one of the 
shoulder muscles corresponding to each discharge, but later when the 
excitation has spread the movement will be a powerful jerk of the whole 
foreUmb, If precautions have been taken to avoid absorption of the drug 
by the blood stream, the movements cease at once when the motor cortex 
is destroyed. 


The association of convulsive movement with the high-frequency 
pyraimdal outbursts is so constant that there can be no doubt of the 
effectiveness of this type of discharge in overcoming the synaptic 
resistances of the spinal cord. This is confirmed by the experiments to 
e described m the following section which deals with electrical stimula- 
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In the later stages a record will often show several units starting to 
discharge together, and giving outbursts of the usual high-frequency 
type followed closely by one in. which the frequency starts at 3—400 per 
sec. and falls as low as 50 per sec. (cf. Fig. 32). These records and those 
in Fig. 29 illustrate a characteristic feature of the multi-unit discharges, 
namely the tendency for the different impulse sequences to appear in the 
same order each time the discharge occurs. This would be the natural 
result of a wave of excitation spreading over the cortex in the same way 
on each occasion. We have not tried to follow the potential waves in the 
cortex corresponding to these particular discharges, but records made 
previously with multiple leads have shown complex wave patterns 
repeated many times with little variation. 

(i) Factors affecting the outbursts : sensory stimuli 

The high-frequency outbursts, when fully developed, seem to represent 
an explosive all-or-nothing response of the neurones affected by the drug. 
They can be made to appear at longer or shorter intervals, but the dura- 
tion of each outburst and the frequency of the impulses in it is more 
difficult to change. The frequency can, of course, be altered by lowering 
the temperature of the cortex. Thus in one experiment the maximum 
frequency of a particular series was reduced from 650 to 320 per sec. by 
irrigating the surface of the motor area with cold saline. On the other 
hand, a reduction of the blood supply (by clamping the carotids) increases 
the interval between the outbursts and may stop them altogether without 
any preliminary stage in which the impulse frequency is reduced. 

Individual outbursts can be evoked by sensory stimuli in deep dial 
anaesthesia, although before the strychnine was applied sensory stimula- 
tion had no effect on the pyramidal discharge. It was shown by Amantea 
[1915, 1921] that after application of strychnine to the motor cortex 
sensory stimulation (contralateral) produces localized clonic movements 
and sometimes generalized epilepsy. It was shown later that after 
intravenous injection [Fischer <fc Lowenbach, 1934] or local appHcation 
[Bremer, 1936 ; Gozzano, 1936] of strychnine the cortex wiU often respond 
to sensory stimulation with one or more of the characteristic large potential 
waves. The same result has been foimd in the present experiments when 
a convulsant drug is appbed locally to the motor cortex, for then each 
stimulation of the contralateral skin gives a high-frequency outburst in 
the pyramidal tract. In the early stages of the drug action and sometimes 
in very deep anaesthesia this may be the only way in which the outbursts 
can be produced; in the later stages, when they occur spontaneously 
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shock must be perceptible to the tongue but need not be at all painful. 
The effect is illustrated in Fig. 34, and it can be seen from this that the 
group of discharges evoked by a stimulus does not differ appreciably 
from the group occurring spontaneously. The only difference is that if 
the stimuli are repeated at short intervals (a sec. or less) some may have 
no effect and the groups vbicb are set up are shorter than usual. The 
same result had been found pre\dousl}'' for the cortical waves [Adrian 
1939]. 








IT', 



Fig. 34. Pyramidal discharge started by single stimulus to the motor cortex. Cat under 
dial. Records from pyramidal decussation. A. Group of discharge waves occurring 
spontaneously (cf. Fig. 3) at a frequency of 7 per sec. B. Group started by single 
condenser shock (shown by artefact), same frequency as A. 

Records made from a very few units show that the impulses are 
spaced in the same way at intervals of 1/10 sec. whether the discharge 
is spontaneous or is evoked by a stimulus. In neither case is there any 
movement or change of tone to correspond to the pyramidal discharge. 
With chloralose, however, and in animals under dial when a convnlsant 
drug has been applied to the cortex, a single shook has the same effect 
as a sensory volley, giving a high-frequency pyramidal outburst and an 
abrupt [erk of the muscles. 


(!) Production of movement by repeated shocks 

As a rule, to cause movement the cortex must be stimidated many 
times at short intervals in order to build up the requisite degree of 
facilitation. This is a process which takes place in the cortex itself 
[Graham Brown, 1916] and is associated with a progressive increase in 
the size of the potential wave following each shock [Adrian, 1936]. How 
many shocks are needed to cause movement will depend on their strength 
and frequency and on the depths of the anaesthesia [Cooper & Dennv- 

Brnwn 10971 ^ •' 
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Part III. Electrical stimulation of the motor cortex 

The results described in Part I make it necessary to find some neve 
explanation of the fact that electrical stimulation of the motor area can 
produce movement in the anaesthetized animal. Previously this fact 
could be accepted "without comment, for in the absence of stimulation 
there "was no reason to suppose that the Betz cells were not at rest. But 
we now find that there is a periodic discharge of impulses down the 
pyramidal tract although the animal is anaesthetized and the cortex is 
not stimulated. As these impulses do not produce movement, the dis- 
charge set up by electrical stimulation must differ in some way from that 
occurring spontaneously. 

There are two obvious differences which might be invoked t6 explain 
the results. In the first place electrical stimulation usually implies a 
frequency of at least 20 per sec., twice that of the spontaneous activity 
under dial. The second difference is that with electrical stimulation a 
large number of the Betz cells will discharge simultaneously, so that 
impulses from many units will converge on the motor nerve cells of the 
cord. With the spontaneous discharge we do not know how many units 
are likely to be in action together, but the number may well be small. 

There is, however, a third reason for the production of movements : 
we find that with repeated shocks the impulses may be discharged in a 
succession of brief high-frequency outbursts, one to each shock, and it 
has already been shown that this type of discharge is effective when the 
low frequency is not. Probably electrical stimulation succeeds for all 
three reasons, but before we consider how it can cause movements there 
is another, less obvious, result of stimulating the cortex which must be 
mentioned briefly. 

(k) Activity following a single shock 

It was shown by one of us that a single electric shock to the cortex 
of an animal under dial will start a group of potential waves at 7-10 per 
sec., resembling the groups which occur spontaneously. In certain 
conditions sensory stimulation may have the same effect [Bremer, 1937], 
for presumably the waves begin whenever the level of excitation in the 
cortex reaches a certain height and it may be raised either by afferent 
impulses or by a direct stimulus. AVe have recorded the pyramidal tract 
discharge when the motor cortex is stimulated by a single shock (from 
a 0-01 condenser charged to 20-50 \.) and have found the expected 
result, namely that the shock starts a series of impulses in the pyramidal 
fibres as well as a series of potential waves in the cortex. To do so the 
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that already found vrith con\Tilsant drugs. In more excitable prepara- 
tions ireak stimulation ivill produce single impulses from tbe beginmn^, 
and if the frequency of stimulation is high (e.g. 60 per sec.) movement 
nill begin; if it is lov (under 30 pet sec.) movement vrill not begin until 
the single imptOses have been replaced by groups of tAvo or three. T c 
change may be brought about by iraiting for facilitation to occur or by 
increasing the strength of the shocks. In Pig. 36, for instance, the first 
half shows the effect of stimuli just strong enough to set up impulses. 
Each shock artefact is followed by a single impulse after a latency of 
•1'5 iTLSec. The second half shows the effect of increasing the strength of 
the stimuli to twice the threshold value. Each shock now gives two and 
occasionallv three impulses about 1'5 m.sec. apart, the first occurring 
after a latencv of only 2-3 m.sec. With this discharge a movement of the 
forelimh began almost at once, whereas there was no movement with the 

A B 

Up 

Fig. 30. Prodnctionofmaltiple impulses by Etronger stimuli. Cat under eripan. A. Stimuli 
of threshold strength. Each produces an artefact followed by a single impulse (latencj* 
4-5 ni.sec.1, 2Co movement. B. Stimuli doubled in strength. Each gives two impulses 
(latency 2-3 Bi.sec.). Extension of forelimb. 




smgle impulses. In another preparation stimulation at 60 per sec. gave 
movement with stimuli not strong enough to set up more than one 
unpulse, but when the frequency was reduced to 30 per sec. the stimuli 
had to he made 1-8 times as strong. At this strength each shock set up 
three and sometimes four impulses in the unit and movement occurred. 

The obvious conclusion from these results is that stimulation of the 
motor cortex of a relatively low frequency may cause movement by 
umking the Betz cells discharge short outbursts of impulses at a much 
higher frequency. These are more effective than the single impulses of the 
spontaneous discharge or the single impulses set up by the stimuli before 
facilitation has occurred. It is true that facilitation, besides causing 
multiple discharges in each unit, will lead to an increase in the number 
0 umts in action. No doubt this contributes as much towards the over- 
coming of ^aptic resistances in the spinal cord, for there is prohahlv 
a considerable degree of convergence of the pyramidal fibres on to tbe 
o or nerve cells. But it is interesting to find that very weak stimulation, 
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Wlien tlie pyramidal discharge is recorded from the medulla it is often 
found that the stimulation must be continued for several seconds before 
impulses begin to appear regularly, and that there is then a rapid increase 
both in the number of units in action and in the number of impulses 
from each umt. Fig. 35 is an example, made from a cat under evipan 
with a fine wire electrode recording from a single unit. The motor cortex 
on the left side was stimulated 30 times per sec. by break shocks not 
strong enough to be pamful to the tongue. The first strip (Fig. 35 A) was 
taken 4 sec. after the beginning of stimulation. Only three of the shocks 



Fig. 35. Single unit record from pyramidal decussation showing increase in response with 
repeated stimulation of motor cortex. Cat under eripan. Stimuli (30 per sec.) shown 
by large artefacts. A. 4 sec. after beginning of stimulation. Occasional impulses. 
JB. 6 sec. after beginning of stimulation. Single or double impulses to each shock. 
C. 8 sec. after beginning of stimulation. 3-4 impulses to each shock. Movement 
begins. 

produce a distinct impulse, though it is quite possible that there was a 
more regular discharge in other units of the pyramidal tract. At 5 sec. 
from the start (Fig. 35 B) every shock is followed by an impulse or a pair 
of impulses 4-6 m.sec. apart. In the third strip, C, 8 sec. from the start, 
facilitation is well advanced and each shock now produces a group of 
three or four impulses, spaced at intervals as short as 1-75 m.sec.; it was 
at this time that a gradual extension of the right forehmb was first 
noticed. 

In many preparations, as in this, the movement does not begin at 
once and there is a fairly close correspondence between its first appearance 
and that of the multiple impulses following each shock. In fact we have 
an association between movement and high-frequency discharge like 
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several hundred a second, followed by a longer period in winch the 
impulses become grouped into high-frequency outbursts. As soon as this 
occurs the sustained contraction of the muscles gives place to clonic 
movements in phase with the outbursts. The records in Fig. 38 shon the 
development of the after-discharge in this way. The outbursts are usual!} 
shorter than those produced by convulsant drugs, but the arrangement 
and frequency of the impulses is much the same. The outbursts and the 
corresponding movements continue for a few seconds at increasing 
intervals, the impulse frequency remaining high but the number in each 
outburst becoming fewer and fewer. IVhen the discharge has finally 
ceased there is a period of complete inactimty in the pj'ramidal tract and 
in the motor area, succeeded eventually by the return of the usual 
spontaneous discharge. 



Fig- 39. ilonkey (rhesus) under dial. After-discharge in pyramidfll decussation foUosving 
electrical stimulation of motor area (arm) leading to movement. Clonic movement 
during after^lischarge. A. Record 10 sec. after stimuli cease. B. Record Zi sec. later 
Fully developed high-frequency outbursts, 700 per sec. 


It has been pointed out that the repetitive outbursts set up by 
convulsant drugs might be due to the poisoned nerve cells reverting more 
slowly to the inactive state, or to a slowing of the mechanism of adapta- 
tion, so that each period of excitation gives a series of impulses instead 
of a single one. K this is correct, we must suppose that repeated electrical 
stimulation produces a similar failure to revert immediately to the inactive 
state. There is no evidence to show how such a change might be produced, 
hut electrical stimulation could certainly lead to transient injury, e.g. by 
polarization at metallic electrodes. 

One experiment involving electrical stimulation was made on a 
monkey under dial. The results were in general agreement with those 
rom the cat. Movements occurred when the stimuli gave multiple 
mpulses and there was an after-discharge of high-frequency outbursts 
foUowmg lengthy stimnlati- ‘Yi^. 39). The chief difference lay in the 
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although setting up single impulses in some pyramidal fibres, rarely leads 
to facilitation : for this to occur at all it seems as though the stimuli must 
be strong enough to give high frequencies in a few neurones at least. 

(m) The after-discharge 

Evidence of the same kind comes from the results of prolonged 
stimulation. If this is continued after the multiple outbursts have 
appeared a stage is often reached in which they occur at variable intervals 
and with variable frequencies (cf. Fig. 37). A similar irregularity has 



Fig. 37. High-freqnency discharges occurring irregularly when facilitation is well advanced. 
Cat under evipan (same animal as in Fig. 36). Stimulation for 7 sec. at four times 
tlireshold strength. Movement of forelimb. 



Fig, 38. Development of after-discharge following stimulation of motor cortex. A. Cat 
under chloralose. Irregular discharges when stimuli cease, changing into short high- 
frequency outbursts. B. Cat under dial. Same result as A. C. Cat under ovipan (same 
animal as Fig. 35). Fully developed outbursts 1 sec. after stimuli cease. Frequency 
rises to 950 per sec. AJl three records accompanied by movement. 

been shown in the potential waves of the rabbit’s cortex when a high 
degree of facilitation has been reached [Adrian, 1936], for the waves 
may then start from various points at a distance from the original focus. 
When the stimulation is brought to an end there is usually a brief period 
in which there is a continuous or irregular discharge at a frequency of 
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several hundred a second, followed by a longer period in which the 
impulses become grouped into high-frequency outbursts. As soon as this 
occurs the sustained contraction of the muscles gives place to dome 
movements in phase with the outbursts. The records in Fig. 38 show the 
development of the after-discharge in this way. The outbursts are usually 
shorter than those produced by convulsant drugs, but the arrangement 
and frequency of the impulses is much the same. The outbursts and the 
corresponding movements continue for a few seconds at increasing 
intervals, the impulse frequency remaining high but the number in each 
outburst becoming fewer and fewer. When the discharge has finally 
ceased there is a period of complete inactivity in the pyramidal tract and 
in the motor area, succeeded eventually by the return of the usual 
spontaneous discharge. 



Fig. 39. Jlonkey (rhesns) under diaL After-discharge in pyramidal decussation following 
electrical stimulation of motor area (arm) leading to movement. Clonic movement 
during after-discharge. A. Record 10 sec. after stimuli cease. B. Record 34 sec. later 
Fully developed high-frequency outbursts, 700 per sec. 

It has been pointed out that the repetitive outbursts set up by 
convulsant drugs might be due to the poisoned nerve cells reverting more 
slowly to the inactive stute, or to a slowing of the mechanism of adapta- 
tion, so that each period of excitation gives a series of impulses instead 
of a single one. If this is correct, we must suppose that repeated electrical 
stimulation produces a similar failure to revert immediately to the inactive 
state. There is no evidence to show how such a change might be produced, 
but electrical stimulation could certainly lead to transient injury, e.g. hv 
polarization at metallic electrodes. 

One experiment involving electrical stimulation was made on a 
monkey under dial The results were in general agreement with those 
om the cat. Movements occurred when the stimuli gave multiple 
mpnlses and there was an after-discharge of high-frequency outbursts 
toUowmg lengthy stimulation (Fig. 39). The chief difference lay in the 
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fact that 'with the much larger motor area there is a much greater prob- 
ability that the Betz cells which are stimulated will not be those supplying 
the particular group of pyramidal fibres under the recording electrode. 
Thus localized movements could often be produced although no impulses 
appeared in the record. On the other hand, movements were always 
produced when the pyramidal fibres showed a multiple discharge. 

(n) Extinction 

These results may have some bearing on the phenomena of “extinction ” 
studied recently by Dusser de Bareime and McCulloch [1937]. They find 
that in monlreys under dial stimulation of the motor cortex leads after 
the initial period of facilitation to a longer period of extinction in which 
the motor response is reduced or absent. They have shown that the 
extinction is a cortical phenomenon localized to the area stimulated, and 
that it is increased by raising the strength of the previous stimulation. 
At first sight it would seem that extinction is merely the result of 
exhaustion of the stimulated region, but Dusser de Barenne rejects this 
explanation because (a) extinction is found after weak and even after 
subliminal stimulation, and (b) it does not appear immediately after the 
end of the stimulation but is preceded by the state of facilitation. 

As all but one of our stimulation experiments have been on cats and 
as we have not copied the technique used by Dusser de Barenne, we have 
some hesitation in comparing our results with his. Yet the argument 
that extinction is not merely the result of exhaustion seems to be con- 
siderably weakened by our findings. We have seen that stimulation which 
produces only a small movement or no movement at aU may none the 
less excite the Betz cells and send impulses down the pyramidal tract. 
In fact, if the anaesthesia is deep no movement will occur until the 
pyramidal discharge has reached considerable intensity. Thus stimulation 
which is weak or subliminal, judged by its motor effects, may be quite 
capable of causing activity and consequent fatigue in the motor cortex. 
The fact that extinction does not appear immediately after the end of 
the stimulation might be due to the development of an after-discharge 
not great enough to cause movement but capable of increasing the 
excitability of the surrounding area. The failure of such an after-discharge 
would then be followed by a general fall of excitabihty. 

Tn observations on single umts of the pyramidal tract extinction , 
i.e. complete failure of actirity lasting several seconds, has followed 
stimulation of the cortex only when the stimulation succeeded in pro- 
ducing an impulse discharge in the unit. Extinction in this case is the 
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seijnel of activitv and does not appear ■vrithout it. There is, in fact, a 
considerable likeness bet^veen the period of complete inactivity follorving 
an after-discharge and the pauses between the outbursts due to con- 
vulsive drugs. IVith strvchnine or picrotoxin on the cortex the high- 
frequencv outbursts continue for many minutes, but the usual arrange- 
ment (under dial) is for groups of three or four outbursts to occur close 
tosether with inactive periods of 5-10 sec. between one group and the 
next. The intense activity developed in the high-frequency discharge 
seems to necessitate a period of complete inactivity as a sequel; the main 
diSerence is that with the convulsive drug recovery leads to further 
outbursts, whereas with electrical stimulation the conditions favouring 
outbursts disappear soon after stimulation has ceased: thus recovery 
&om the inactive period leads to a return of the usual spontaneous 
discharge. 

DISCUSSIOX 

The chief questions for discussion concern the application of these 
results to the normal animak The records have all been obtained from the 
anaesthetized brain and might have little relation to what goes on in 
normal life. To what extent therefore are the conclusions likely to be true 
of the brain without an anaesthetic? 

The main conclusions may be grouped under three heads: the first 
dealing with the relation between the cortical waves and the pyramidal 
discharge, the second with the variation in the frequency of the impulses 
m single units and the third with the repetitive outbursts. 

In regard to the first we have the result that in the anaesthetized 
brain, whenever the cortical potential rhythm is well marked there is a 
corresponding rhythmic discharge in the units of the pyramidal tract. In 
the nnanaesthetized (human) brain there may be well-marked potential 
waves. It is true that they are usually more sinusoidal in form than those 
from the brain under dial, and that it is unsafe to generalize from the 
cats motor area to the whole of the human cortex; yet in so far as 
there is a definite rhythm in the surface potentials, we may take it as 
highly probable that there is a similar rhvthm of discharge from the 
deeper cells, whatever the region concerned and whether there is an 
anaesthetic or not. In fact we may conclude, for example, that the 
presence of Berger's a waves implies a discharge of 10 impulses a second 
m the axons leaving the deeper cell lavers. 

Under the second head we^have to decide whether the pyramidal 
discharges in the intact animal are likely to differ in impulse frequency. 
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ete., from those we have recorded. One of the outstanding effects of 
dial and chloralose is to make the cortex vefy easily fatigued. In tie 
unanaesthetized brain, therefore, it is probable that impulse discharges 
can be maintained at the higher frequencies for much longer periods. But 
fortimately differences of this order can scarcely affect the ruaiu con- 
clusion, that the frequency of discharge from the Betz cells varies widely 
with the level of excitation of the cortex. If the frequency can vary from 
6 to 100 per sec. in chloralose, evipan or MgS 04 anaesthesia, it is most 
unlikely that the range would be narrower with no anaesthetic. It must 
follow that the neurones of the motor cortex, when acting imder normal 
conditions, are not restricted to particular rhythms of discharge but can 
vary their rate like sensory endings and the motor nerve cells of the spinal 
cord, and if the Betz cells can do so it is highly probable that cells in 
other parts of the cortex can also discharge at varying frequencies. There 
was already some evidence for this view and the fixed rhythms of the 
electro-encephalogram need not be taken as an argument against it 
[cf. Adrian, 1937]. 

Under this head we have also to decide whether the pyramidal 
discharge is likely to have a greater effect on the spinal cord in the 
rmanaesthetized animal, for when there is an anaesthetic a low-frequency 
discharge of impulses from the motor cortex seems incapable of activating 
the motor neurones of the spinal cord, though movements may be pro- 
duced by higher frequencies. Dial in large doses and chloroform and 
ether certainly reduce the excitabdity of the spinal cord as well as that 
of the brain, and the failure of the low-frequency spontaneous discharge 
may be due in part to this. Yet there is reason to believe that a low 
frequency would be subhmmal for the cord even in the imanaesthetized 
animal. With chloralose, for instance, the spinal cord may be very little 
affected by a dose adequate to give complete anaesthesia, for the animals 
were formd to develop good decerebrate rigidity when the brain stem 
was transected at the end of the experiment. In these animals the 
pyramidal discharge induced by a sensory stimulus failed to oause move- 
ment when the frequency was low (20 per sec. or less), but did so when the 
frequency was high, even though the discharge was very brief. If it is 
true that the excitability of the cord was not reduced by the anaesthetic, 
it follows that low-frequency discharges would be subliminal for the 
normal animal as well. This does not mean that they would have no 
effect at all, for subliminal discharges from the motor cortex may very 
well play an important role in dete rminin g the actimties of the spinal 
neurones [cf. Liddell, 1934, 1938]. 
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It is probable, tberefore, that tbe pyramidal discbarge must always 
attain a certain minimal intensity before it becomes supraliminal and 
causes a movement. To attuin tbat intensity a certain number of impulses 
must reach a given motor nerve cell witbin a given time, though it may 
not be necessary for all of them to arrive by the same pathway. Thus in 
the normal animal a discharge with a low frequency in each unit might 
become suprabminal because a large number of units were in action, or 
because the discharge was continued for long periods, whereas in the 
anaesthetized animal a discharge at the same frequency would fail 
because it occurred in few units or was not maintained. 

This possible difference is mentioned to emphasize a point which we 
are in some danger of neglecting. In regions where nervous pathways 
converge the effectiveness of a discharge will always depend on three 
factors; (a) the number of converging fibres in action, (b) the frequency 
of impulses in each fibre, and (c) the duration of the discharge.’- Since 
we have been concerned mainly with single units we may have laid too 
much emphasis on the one factor of impulse frequency. On the whole, 
however, the number of units in action and the frequency in each unit 
would not be likely to vary independently. They might do so in 
the case, for example, of sensory discharges arising &om discrete points 
scattered over a -wide area, but in the motor cortex and throughout 
the central nervous system the level of excitation of one neurone 
could scarcely increase without some parallel change in its immediate 
neighbours. 

These considerations apply to the high-frequency outbursts as well 
as to the discharges at lower frequency. Although the convulsive move- 
ments due to strychnine or picrotoxin on the cortex are always associated 
with high-frequency outbursts in some units, yet in other units there are 
only two or three impulses, at longer intervals, for each outburst. It has 
been argued that the convulsive movements are due to the high-frequency 
outbursts because these are specially capable of overcoming the synaptic 
resistances of the cord; but the effect might also depend on the arrival 
of a large number of impulses almost simultaneously from a large number 
of pyramidal fibres converging on to the same synaptic area. The fact 
13 that a focus of abnormal excitation in the motor cortex might well lead 
to high-frequency outbursts from the Betz cells most directly affected 
and to outbursts of two or three impulses from many others, and if the 

sometimes be important is the timing of impulses in the 
^ fares, for synchronized veUeyg might be more effecHve than independent 
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summed effect on the spinal synapses is great enough the motor nerve 
cells will be activated. We cannot say that the activation must be due 
specifically to the concentrated discharge in some tmits or to the large 
number of units giving a few apiece, for we cannot have the one without 
the other. 

This raises the question whether high-frequency discharges are ever 
likely to occur in the normal animal. Here the answer is certainly “No” 
as far as the fully developed outbursts are concerned. They would be just 
as likely, perhaps more likely, to appear in the unanaesthetized brain as 
in the anaesthetized, but only as the result of convulsive drugs, prolonged 
stimulation or during epileptiform attacks, for they are essentially the 
result of abnormal conditions. On the other hand, impulses in groups of 
two or three close together might sometimes occur in the pyramidal 
fibres of the normal animal as they do in animals under dial. On general 
grounds, however, a grouping of this kind would be more likely in con- 
ditions in which the cortical waves rise abruptly, as they do under dial, 
and in the experiments with evipan and MgS 04 anaesthesia deliberate 
movements have been associated with a pyramidal discharge made up 
of impulses spaced at regular intervals (as in Fig. 17). On the whole, 
therefore, there is no reason to suppose that double or treble impulse 
groups occur commonly during normal movement. 

But although repetitive discharges would not be expected in the 
normal animal, it is none the less important that they can be found when 
conditions are abnormal. It follows that the pyramidal discharges and 
no doubt other discharges from the cortex, have unexpected powers of 
variation, for a single pulse of activity may lead to a discharge varying 
from a single impulse to an outburst of twenty or more at a very high 
frequency. Thus with convulsant drugs the discharge may become 
intense enough to penetrate the most resistant synaptic barriers, and 
even in normal conditions it may be able to signal the contour as well 
as the frequency of the waves of excitation in the cortex. 

The foregoing account has many points of contact with other investi- 
gations of cortical activity, notably with the work of Renshaw et al. 
[1938], Forbes and Morison [1939], Marshall et al. [1937], and Bremer 
[1938] on the effects of sensory stimulation, and of Jung & Kommiiller 
[1938] on the potential changes in the cortex and basal ganglia. But 
discussion of these points must be postponed until we know more about 
the exact relation between the impulses in a unit of the pyramidal tract 
and the potential changes due to the same unit in the motor cortex. It is 
unlikely that the evidence can ever be as definite as that obtained by 
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ilatttews and Ms colleagues from the spinal cord, yet some emdence should 
he obtainable for conditions in the cortex have turned out less complex 
than vras to be feared. 

COXCLUSIOXS 

The activity of the motor cortex has been studied by recording 
impulses in the fibres of the pyramidal decussation as ■vrell as potential 
leaves in the cortex. The following results have been obtained; 

(1) In the anaesthetized cat, except in the deepest anaesthesia, there 
is a persistent spontaneous activity in the motor system and the discharge 
of impulses in the pyramidal fibres corresponds closely with the potential 
waves in the motor area (sigmoid gyrus). With dial the cortical waves 
occur in groups at 7-10 per sec. and the impulses in the pyramidal tract 
are grouped in the same way. With ether the frequency of the cortical 
waves often rises to 40-60 per sec. and the pyramidal discharge has the 
same frequencv. 

(2) With a fine wire electrode the action potentials can be recorded 
iu siugle conducting units of the pyramidal tract (single axon or groups 
acting in unison). It is found that the discharge in the single unit agrees 
in the same way with the cortical potentials, the impulses occurring at 
7-10 per sec. with dial and 40-60 per sec. with ether. Sometimes in 
place of a single impulse there is a group of two or three very closely 
spaced. 

(3) In unfavourable conditions (low blood pressure, etc.) the pyra- 
midal discharge may fad although surface potential waves can still be 
recorded from the motor area. A temporary dissociation can be produced 
by a period of cerebral anaemia. 

(4) In lighter anaesthesia sensory stimulation often causes an increase 
m the pyramidal discharge, the frequency in single units rising to 50-150 
per sec. The discharge is sometimes accompanied by movement of a limb. 
The frequency varies over a wide range and there is no tendency to one 
or more fixed values. 

(5) With chloralose an abrupt stimulus wifi, produce a convulsive 
movement. The reaction involves the motor cortex and is due to a sudden 
discharge of impulsps in the pyramidal fibres. It is often foUowed by a 
onget series of impulses with a frequency range which varies with the 
mtensity of the stimulus from 10 to 200 per sec. 

(6) Records like those from the pyramidal decussation can be made 
om t e wMte matter of the motor cortex, but the origin of the impulses 
s ess certam as the white matter contains fibres from other parts of the 
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(7) Low-frequency discliarges in the pyramidal fibres produce no 
obvious motor effects (movement or change of tone). To become supra- 
liminal for the motor nerve cells of the spinal cord, the discharge must 
exceed a threshold intensity (frequencyineachunitandnumherof conveig- 
mg umts in action) whether the cord is affected by the anaesthetic or not. 

(8) When convulsant drugs (strychnine, picrotoxin, etc.) are injected 
or applied locally to the motor cortex, the pyramidal discharge takes the 
form of a series of high-frequency outbursts, the impulses in each unit 
occurring in groups of 10-80 at frequencies of 500 to 1000 per sec. 

(9) The outbursts seem to be made up of prolonged repetitive dis- 
charges from the Betz cells, due to an abnormally slow decline in each 
period of activity. Some of the action potentials are due to several 
neurones working in phase. It is unlikely that the outburst is due to 
a wave of excitation spreading over a series of Betz cells and making 
each discharge one impulse. 

(10) With convulsant drugs sensory stimulation produces the high- 
frequency outbursts before they begin to occur spontaneously, and when 
they occur spontaneously they can be produced at shorter intervals by 
stimulation. 

(11) High-frequency outbursts in the pyramidal fibres, when fully 
developed, produce convulsive movements except in very deep anaes- 
thesia. This type of discharge seems to be specially capable of overcoming 
the synaptic resistances in the spinal cord. 

(12) Electrical stimulation of the motor cortex may produce move- 
ment because each shock sets up a brief high-frequency discharge. The 
number of impulses to a single shock increases in each unit as facilitation 
develops, and there is an increase in the number of units in action. Weak 
stimuli at lower frequencies (30 per sec. or less) may send single impulses 
down the pyramidal fibres, but the discharge is subliminal for the cord 
and no movement results. 

(13) EoUowing electrical stimulation there may be an after-discharge 
of high-firequency outbursts, associated with clonic movements if the 
anaesthesia is not too deep. This is succeeded by a period of complete 
inactivity. It is suggested that the phenomena of “extinction’ may be 
due to this period of exhaustion following activity. 

(14) The foregoing results have been obtained from the anaesthetized 
brain. There is reason to think that in the normal animal the pyramidal 
discharges could be maintained at high frequencies for longer times, but 
that they would show the same wide variation in frequency according to 
the degree of excitation of the cortex. 
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THE EFFECT OF ANTERIOR PITUITARY EXTRACTS 
ON THE INSULIN CONTENT OF THE PANCREAS 

By C. H. best, JAMES CAMPBELL and R. E. HAIST 

From the Department of Physiology, University of Toronto, 
Toronto, Canada 

(Received 31 July 1939) 

It has been reported previously [Campbell & Best, 1938] that the insulin 
content of the pancreas of a dog, in which permanent diabetes had been 
produced by injections of anterior pituitary extract, was very much lower 
than the normal value. The present study deals with this point in more 
detail and also with the effect of anterior pituitary extracts on the insulin 
content of the pancreas during the stage of transient diabetes. In one 
phase of this condition which we have studied, the insulin content falls 
to a very low level, but recovery takes place when the administration of 
the extract is discontinued. Histological studies on the tissues from this 
series of animals are in progress and the results will be reported elsewhere 
by Prof. A. W. Ham and one of us (R. E. H.). 

Methods 

Male dogs with normal fasting blood sugars andweighing approximately 
10 kg. were used as test animals. Each morning, before food was given, 
blood for sugar estimations was taken. The animals were then injected 
subcutaneously with the anterior pituitary extract and allowed to exer- 
cise. Pood was given in the morning, 2 hr. after the injection, and in the 
afternoon at 4.00 p.m. Each meal consisted of 200 g. minced lean beef and 
26 g. sucrose. 

The extract of anterior pituitary gland used in these experiments was 
prepared as described by Campbell & Keenan [1939] and was used im- 
mediately. The anterior portions of the pituitary glands of cattle were 
frozen in carbon dioxide snow as soon ns possible after removal from the 
animals. The minced glands (e.g. 100 g.) were extracted with 300 c.c. 

10 % sodium chloride and after 1 hr. again extracted with 100 c.c. of the 
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same solution. The mscous, supernatant mixture -svas dialysed against 
cold, running water until free from chlorides. The precipitate was then 
centrifuged, washed with cold carbon-dioxide-free distilled water at 
pH 5-5 and extracted with 5 % sodium chloride at pH 7. The^opalescenfc 
solution was again dialysed and the precipitate extracted with 5 % sodium 
chloride at pH 7. (More recently the salt concentrations have been some- 
what reduced.) The solution was diluted to contain about 25 mg. organic 
solids per c.c. and used for subcutaneous injections after dilution with 
2 vols. water. During the preparation of the extract the temperature of 
the mixtures was kept below 10° C. 

The amount of anterior pituitary extract injected varied somewhat 
from day to day, depending upon the condition of the animal, but on the 
average 24 mg. organic sohds per kg. of body weight were given at each 
injection. As a rule, determinations of the fasting blood-sugar level were 
made at 24-hr. intervals. Blood and urine sugars were determined by a 
modification of the Shaffer-Hartmann method, and urinary ketones by 
the method of Van Slyke [1917]. The pancreas was removed under 
nembutal anaesthesia and the insulin content determined as described 
by Best, Haist & Ridout [1939]. 

Results 

Transient diabetes 

During the stage of transient diabetes, when the extract was still being 
given, there was a progressive rise in blood sugar. "When the administra- 
tion of the extract was discontinued the fasting blood sugar rapidly fell 
to normal values. This is indicated in Table I which shows the rise in blood 
sugar accompanying seven daily injections of anterior pituitary extract 
and the hill which occurs when the injections are stopped. The number 
of animals becomes smaller because one was sacrificed each time a pan- 
creas was obtained for msnlin assay. In all the animals receiving four 
or more injections of the extract glucosuxia was present. In these animals, 
the incidence and extent of ketonnria were variable. 

Table II shows the insulin content of the pancreas of six normal 
animals, as well as the values obtained during the 7-day injection period 
and the subsequent recovery phase. The pancreas of one animal was 
taken 8 hr. after the first injection of anterior pituitary extract; the next, 
day^after the injections started; the next, 2 days after, and so on! 
•'leyeni injections were given in all and the insulin content of the pancreas 

panewM injections for 11 days showed an insnlin content of 0-3 onits per g. 
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Table I. Blood-ffagar values following the daily administration of anterior pituitary 
extract to normal dogs. First injection at time 0. Seven daily injections given 


Blood sugar mg. % 


Dog no. 

140 

139 

143 

117 

121 

124 

173 

176 

177 

163 

167 

145 

Av. 

No. of daily in- 

jectrons 

1 

I 

2 

4 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 


Injection period 

0 

91 

112 

88 

96 

104 

109 

97 

90 

74 

99 

113 

106 

98 

8 hr. 

113 

— 

— 

— 






113 

1 day 

— 

149 

106 

103 

119 

130 

130 

120 

112 

193 

154 

123 

131 

2 days 

— 

— 

119 

116 

132 

144 







160 

198 

145 

145 
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Table n. The effect of anterior pituitary extract on the insulin 
content of pancreas 

Insulin content 



Wt. of 


Time of pan- 

Wt. of 

! 

Units 

Units 

Dog 

dog 

No. of daily in- 

createctomy after pancreas 

Total 

per kg. 

per g. 

no. 

kg. 

jections of A.P.B. 

last injection 

g- 

units 

body wt. 

pancreas 

63 

13-0 

0 

0 

27-2 

105-0 

8-06 

3-9 

87 

7-0 

0 

0 

14-5 

32-7 

4-7 

2-3 

90 

6-5 

0 

0 

16-6 

64-8 

10-0 

3-3 

93 

8-2 

0 

0 

15-4 

46-6 

5-7 

3-2 

96 

10-5 

0 

0 

20-1 

73-4 

7-0 

3-6 

99 

10-7 

0 

0 

20-4 

76-9 

7-2 

3-8 

140 

17-0 

1 

8 hr. 

40-16 

96-6 

6-68 

2-4 

139 

13-3 

1 

1 day 

30-58 

68-0 

4-36 

1-9 

143 

10-6 

2 

I „ 

28-65 

64-4 

6-14 

1-9 

117 

8-0 

4 

1 » 

30-4 

38-6 

4-46 

1-27 

121 

10-95 

7 

1 „ 

27-49 

6-8 

0-63 

0-21 

124 

10-2 

7 

1 

27-93 

6-4 

0-63 

0-23 

173 

0-7 

7 

1 „ 

21-71 

3-9 

0-40 

0-18 

176 

9-95 

7 

2 days 

45-82 

6-4 

0-64 

0-14 

177 

90 

7 

3 „ 

23-03 

36-0 

3-89 

1-6 

163 

10-2 

7 

4 „ 

25-32 

66-0 

6-40 

2-6 

167 

9-3 

7 

8 „ 

26-29 

71-0 

7-04 

2-7 

145 

11-3 

7 

27 „ 

27-81 

100-0 

8-88 

3-7 

125 

8-45 

11 

1 day 

22-21 

7-3 

0-80 

0-33 


■was also determined on the let, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 8th and 27th day follo-cving 
the last injection. It is e-vddent that a very great faU in the insulin content 
of the pancreas occurs during this 7-day period and that recovery foUotvs 
the cessation of the injections. 
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The curves sho^ving the average sugar values and the insulin content 
of pancreas determined at a corresponding time, are given m h ig. . 
The graph demonstrates rather strikingly the correlation of these changes 
under the conditions of this experiment. 



Fig. 1. of anterior pitnitary extract on the insulin content of 

pancreas and aTerage blood-stignr lereh 


Permanent diabetes 

In font dogs injected intraperitoneally rvith a saline extract of the 
anterior pituitary gland [for preparation of rvhich, see Yonng, 1938], 
permanent diabetes vras established after from seventeen to thirty 
injections. In these permanently diabetic animals the fasting blood sugar 
ranged from 200 to 400 mg. %. The insulin content of the pancreas of 
these dogs is included in Table HI, rvith certain relevant data. Dog 3 was 
thyroidectomiaed a short time prior to the removal of the pancreas. 
Dog 4 received two courses of the extract and was hypophysectomized 
on the 133rd day after the injections were stopped. A gross inspection at 
autopsy disclosed no pituitary tissue but serial sections of the base of the 
brain are being made to determine whether or not the removal was com- 
plete. It wiU he evident from this table that the insulin content of the 


IJlowl fmgnr: iiig. % 
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Table 111. The insnlin content of the pancreas of dogs made permanently 
diabetic by anterior pitnitaiy extracts 


Dog Dog 

no. -(rt. kg. 

1 9-1 

2 8-7 

3 10-4 

4 8-2 



Time after 

Time after 






last injec- 

last injec- 






tion when 

tion when 



Insulin content 

No. of 

insulin 

pancreatec- 

Wt. of 



A 


days on 

started 

tomy per- 

pancreas 

Total 

Units/kg. 

IJnits/g. 

extract 

days 

form^, days 

g- 

units 

body wt. 

pancreas 

17 

30 

68 

19-2 

<2-0 

<0-22 

<0-1 

21 

69 

78 

26-2 

2-6 

0-30 

O-I 

30 

26 

192 

14-2 

3-5 

0-34 

0-2 

30 

49 

198 

19-7 

<2-0 

<0-24 

<01 



Fig. 2. The effect of anterior pituitary e.xtracts on the insulin 
content of pancreas. 

pancreas of all of these permanently diabetic dogs is very lotv. Fig. 2 
shows the fall in insulin content of pancreas during the course of the 
injections and also the level in the permanently diabetic animals. 


Discussion 

The transient diabetes produced by the daily administration of anterior 
pituitary extract was characterized by a steady increase in blood sugar 
which reached an average value of about 240 mg. % in 4 days and re- 
mained at approximately this level until the 6th day when the last in- 
jection was given. The insuhn content of the pancreas showed, ivithin 
24 hr., a decrease below the average normal value of 3-4 units per g. of 
pancreas, and reached the low value of 0'2 units per g. at the end of 7 days. 
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When tie administratioii of the extract -sras discontinued after the ith 
dsih- injectioa, the blood sugar fell rapidly to normal values vatto 
45 hr. but the insulin content did not regain its normal level until ihe 
4th dav. 

It ^ be observed that the method of expressing the insulin content 
of pancreas an^ts considerably the apparent time relationship of the 
eScts of the pitnitarv extract. Thus, if the values are calculated as nmts 
of Esulin per g. pancreas, the decrease in insulin content appears to begin 
earlier than an inspection of the same results expressed as total insulin 
per ks. animal vrould indicate. Since the values for the normal pancreases 
apneared to be mucb more uniform urhen calculated, on the basis of insulin 
content ner 2 . tissue, tve prefer this method of expression. The ratio of 
tteight of pancreas to body weight is by no means uniform in the dogs 
which we have stndied. 

The low TowilTn content of the pancreas seen in these experiments may 
result either from an increased liberation of insnlin or &om a decreased 
proinction by the pancreas. Honssay 4r Foglia [1P36] grafted the pan- 
creas of dogs exMbitins the transient pituitary diabetes into the neck of 
completely depaacreatized dogs. They concluded that, in certain cases, 
th^ expeiimenTai results demonstrated a diminished liberation of insnlin 
&C-U 1 the pancreas of the treated animak. If this is generally rme, onr 
insults on the insnlin content of the pancreas indicate that the production 
of the hormone may be greatly diminisbed by the administration of 
anterior pimitary extract. However, factors other than altered islet 
function are involved in this transient diabetes since, as previous in- 
vesngarors have shown. (1) injections of the extract initiate or accentuate 
-Tps^lyoaeinia and glncosuria inthe depancreatized-hvpophysectomized 
and in the depancreatired dog. and (2) animak in this transient state of 
diabetes are very resisrant to the action of exogenous insnlin. These facts 
indicate that an increase in the liberation of insulin from the pancreas 
might not be evident, since it could be masked by the antagonistic effects 
Oa the anterior pituitary extract exerted on other tissues. 

In the condition of permanent diabetes which was produced bv 
seven<.een to tnirty injections of the extract, extremely low iomlin con- 
tents of pancreas were noted 5S-19S days after the last injection. During 
most of this time the animak received adequate doses of insnlin. hfo 
mcovcry of the insulin content of the pancreas was observed. Campbell. 
K^nan k Best [1939] observed that total pancreatectomy did not increase 
severity of the diabetes, nor the insnlin requirements of two of these 
amma =. In permanent diabetes, the very low insnlin content of pancreas 
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is therefore probably accompanied by a decreased output of the hormone. 
This conditiop. can thus be explained, in large part, on the basis of an 
interference with the insuUn-producing mechanism. In the transient 
diabetes, the picture is not as clear. As noted above, there may be an 
increased liberation of insulin which is masked by antagonistic effects, 
or the first effect may be relatively slight injury which becomes pro- 
gressively greater when the administration of the extract is continued. 
In other words, in the transient diabetes, there may prove to be either 
initial stimulation followed by exhaustion, or progressively increasing 
damage. The results of the histological studies and of the course of 
recovery of the insnlin content after longer periods of injection will help 
to settle these points. 

Stjmmahy 

1. The subcutaneous administration of diabetogenic extracts of the 
anterior pituitary gland produces a prompt and extensive fall in the 
insnlin content of dog’s pancreas. For example, as a result of seven daily 
injections, the insulin content of the pancreas feU from 3-4 to 0-2 umts 


2. When, after seven daily injections, the extract is discontinued, a 
rise in insulin content is noted and the normal value is regained within 


4 days. 

3. The rise and subsequent fall of the fasting blood-sugar values 
follow a curve the shape of which bears an interesting relationship to that 
which illustrates the decrease and recovery of the insulin content of 


pancreas. 

4. When permanent diabetes is established in dogs, the insulin content 
of the pancreas may vary from approximately 0-2 umt per g. (normal 
value 3'4 units per g.) to amounts too small to estimate. 

6. No evidence of recovery of the insulin content has been secured m 
animals in which permanent diabetes has been observed over long periods 
(up to 198 days). 

We are greatly indebted to our colleagues Dr Jessie H. Ridout and Mm Helen Bell for 
their invaluable help in the preparation and assay of the insulin-containing extracts. 
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AFFERENT IMPULSES FROM THE TEETH DUE TO 
PRESSURE AND NOXIOUS STIMULATION 

bt carl PFARFMAKJs^ 

From the Physiological Laboratory, Cambridge 
{Received 5 August 1939 ) 

That the tooth, has a rich sensory endo'raient is a matter of common 
obserration and clinical ei^perience. Nevertheless, most controlled 
studies of this subject have been largely histological in emphasis and th,e 
present study is concerned uith a mote physiological approach mak i n g 
use of electro-physiological methods to register the action potentials in 
the dental nerves of the cat. 

Historical^ 

The earliest Trorkers, Hunter A: Charles Bell [ISll]. believed that the dentine was 
hisensitive to pain and that its apparent response to stimuli was due to mecha n ical impulses 
^'hich w er e transmitted to the pulp. Clhucal observations bv Duval [1833] and Thomas 
BeH [1835] showed that the dentine itself was acutely sensitiTe to pain. This has been the 
generally accepted view up to the present time. 

Peaselee [1857] mentions that various forms of pressure can be detected and to some 
extent localized by the teeth. Frankel [1871] pointed out that this power of localization 
due to the nerves of the periodontal membrane and was still present after removal of 
the palp. Black [18S7] clearly recognized that both the pulp and periodontal nerves were 
necessary to complete the sensory complex of the tooth- The nerves of the periodontal 
membrane responded to the slightest pressure, whereas the pulp nerves gave rise to pain 
whatever the stimulus. 

The demonstration by Stewart [1927] that the tactile thresholds of teeth were practically 
imchanged after extirpation of the pulp strongly suggests that the tactile sensitivity is 
limited to the periodontal membrane, although it hus been maintained that there is a 
considerable amonnt of tactile sensibility over and above pressure which is affected bv 
removal of the pulp [Woods, 1914]. Others have suggested that alterations in the calibre 
o the dentinal tubnles from occlusive stress mav be transmitted to the pulp nerves 
[Sprenkek 1936]. ’ 

At the present time, it is most generally accepted that pain is related to the pnlp fibres 
an tou to the periodontal membrane, although pain may arise from this region as welL 

^ George Henry Lewes Student. 

® For historical references, see Stewart [1927]. 
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AJ!IAT0MICAL 

In the cat the tooth pulp is supplied essentially with meduUated 
nerve fibres of small size, between 2 and 10/i in diameter, with few if any 
unmyehnated fibres [Windle, 1927 ; Brashear, 1936]. On the other hand, 
the exact nature of the termination of these fibres is not clear. As the 
fibres proceed up through the pulp, they progressively lose their myelin 
sheaths and pass into the region of odontoblast ceUs and, according to 
some [Tiegs, 1932, 1938] may end in that region in special endings or, 
according to others [Sealey, 1932; Lewinsky & Stewart, 1936; v. d. 
Sprenkel, 1936], may continue into the dentine as fine fibres for varying 
distances. 

The nerve supply to the periodontal membrane, on the other hand, 
is more heterogeneous including unmyelinated as well as myelinated 
fibres up to 14/i in diameter [Windle, 1927; Brashear, 1936]. These are 
derived from the apical nerves, as well as from various bundles penetrating 
the numerous foramina in the alveolar bone [Lewinsky & Stewart, 1937]. 
These latter divide into two fasciculi, one of which runs toward the apex, 
the other toward the gingival margin, and consist of two types of fibre, 
thick ones confined to the peripheral part of the membrane, which in the 
cat have specialized spindle-like terminations formed by the fibre becommg 
twisted like a spiral spring, and finer ones which pass to the deeper parts 
of the periodontal membrane and there break up into fine arborizations 
without terminal organs. 

Appaeatus and procedure 

The recording apparatus consisted of a resistance capacity-coupled 
amplifier, loud-speaker, and Matthews oscillograph arranged for visual 
scanning as well as photography. 

Nerves supplying the incisor, canine and premolar teeth of the upper 
jaw were obtained in cats anaesthetized rmder dial after first removing 
the eye and then locating the dental branches of the maxiUary division 
of the trigeminal nerve as they cross the floor of the orbit. The head was 
rigidly held by a clamp which engaged the upper jaw by the infra-orbital 
margin of the opposite maxilla superiorly and the opposite molar teeth 
inferiorly. This clamp was apphed directly without reflexion of the skin. 

The whole animal was placed in a heated box fitted with a sh(^g 
glass front. Temperature and humidity could be independently controlled 
Ld maintained to keep the nerve in good condition. Silver-silver chloride 
■wick electrodes were used. 
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¥or ttiestold measurements of pressure, a series of bnstles was made, 
calibrated on a balance to bend at tbe following values . 

Bristle g. 

1 5~7 

2 2-3 

3 I 

4 0-5 

5 0-25 

Heavier weights were appbed by means of a simple let er, one end of 
wMcb could be fastened to tbe tooth by plasticine, while the appropriate 
weights were attached to the other. This could be arranged to work either 
in the vertical or horizontal planes. 

Effects of fressuee 

When the intact tooth is touched with an insulated rod, there is a 
marked discharge of nerve impulses. At the moment of contact there is 
an initial high voltage spike (250-600 fxV.) which is followed by a steady’ 



I. Response to pressure showing the initial high-voltage spikes produced at the 
moment of contact, followed by the low -voltage asynchronous discharge. Both records 
from the same preparation. A. Calibration, 40 pV, Note that the initial spikes are 
off the record. B. Calibration, 400 pV. Time 0-1 see. 



Fig. 2. Response of the whole nerve to maintained pressure (100 g.) on the canine tooth. 
The four strips of record reading from the left illustrate the response at the beginning 
after 15, 45 and 160 see. of stimulation respectively. Time 0 05 sec. 

asynchronous discharge of much lower voltage (15-40 (iV ) as long as 
the pressure is maintained (Eig. 1). Over a period of time this steady 
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discharge shows a gradual diminution in potential magnitude and in 
complexity due both to a decrease in the frequency of response in some 
fibres and to a cessation of activity in others (Fig. 2). 

Touching neighbouring teeth and regions of the gum and lower jaw 
whose nerves are not on the electrodes shows that this initial response 
IS not an artefact resulting from the mere contact, but is nervous in origin 
and represents presumably a single synchronous volley in the nerve. 
Single taps give rise to the large spikes only. 

When the stimulus is removed after maintained pressure, there is an 
immediate cessation of the response. In two cases, after the pressure had 
been maintained for a considerable period of time, there was a slight 
discharge of a few fibres for a short period after its removal. Only once 
did a single fibre (judging from the potential record) of the large number 
active during normal tactile stimulation give rise to a short series of 
impulses upon removal of the stimulus. 

Many, if not most, of the endings responsive to tactile or pressure 
stimulation are located in the periodontal membrane and receive their 
nerve supply through alveolar bone, since the response diminished little, 
if at aU, after removal of the pulp and destruction of the nerves in the 
apical canal by a cautery. After severe fracture of the tooth and removal 
of all but a small portion of the root, pressure on this remaining fragment 
still gave rise to a vigorous response. In other experiments, where single 
fibres or only a few fibres were obtained, removal of the pulp and apical 
canal nerves by pulp canal cleaners did not affect the response to pressure. 

Determinations of thresholds were made with the series of graded 
hairs. In most adult cats, the threshold value for the canine tooth was 
2—3 g. In one very yoimg animal a pressure of 0'5 g. was found to be 
effective, whereas for aU cases 0-26 g. was found to be supraliminal for 
the skin of the nose or the mucous membrane of the gums and tongue. 
In the tooth, the threshold bristle often stimulated only a few and m 
some cases only one fibre. Different fibres in the same and different 
preparations gave varying adaptation times (i.e. time to cessation of the 
response with a maintained pressure) with the same stimulus. These 
differences in adaptation time were also apparent for supraliminal stimuli 
in experiments in which single fibres were obtained by dissection. With 
a 100 g. stimulus some endings gave only a few impulses (five or six or 
less), whereas others continued to discharge for 5 min. or longer. No 
attempt was made to follow the response for longer than 6 min. 

The response of any one ending to pressure consists of a regularly 
spaced train of impulses (Fig. 6 A). With greater pressures the frequency 
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of response is Hgliei and usually adaptation time is longer (¥ig. 3). The 
relationship between the frequency of response and the stimulus over the 


f rtq. 



Treq 



>g- 4. The relation, betrreen freqnencr of response and log of the stiniulus for two different 
eiperimenta, 16 a is based on the firequency during the first sec. of the response shown 
IQ Fig, 3. 16 6 is a similar plot from another experiment. 

hmited range used in these experiments (20-200 g.) is approximately 
logarithmic as indicated in Eig. 4. Since in both cases only four points 
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discharge shows a gradual diminution in potential magnitude and in 
complexity due both to a decrease in the frequency of response in some 
fibres and to a cessation of activity in others (Fig. 2). 

Touching neighbouring teeth and regions of the gum and lower jaw 
whose nerves are not on the electrodes shows that this initial response 
is not an artefact resulting from the mere contact, but is nervous in ongin 
and represents presumably a single synchronous volley in the nerve. 
Single taps give rise to the large spikes only. 

When the stimulus is removed after maintained pressure, there is an 
immediate cessation of the response. In two cases, after the pressure had 
been maintained for a considerable period of time, there was a slight 
discharge of a few fibres for a short period after its removal. Only once 
did a single fibre (judging from the potential record) of the large number 
active during normal tactile stimulation give rise to a short series of 
impulses upon removal of the stimulus. 

Many, if not most, of the endings responsive to tactile or pressure 
stimulation are located in the periodontal membrane and receive then 
nerve supply through alveolar bone, since the response diminished little, 
if at all, after removal of the pulp and destruction of the nerves in the 
apical canal by a cautery. After severe fracture of the tooth and removal 
of all but a small portion of the root, pressure on this remaining fragment 
stiU gave rise to a vigorous response. In other experiments, where single 
fibres or only a few fibres were obtained, removal of the pulp and apical 
canal nerves by pulp canal cleaners did not affect the response to pressure. 

Determinations of thresholds were made with the series of graded 
hairs. In most adult cats, the threshold value for the canine tooth was 
2-3 g. In one very young animal a pressure of 0-5 g. was found to be 
effective, whereas for all cases 0-26 g. was found to be suprahminal for 
the skin of the nose or the mucous membrane of the gums and tongue. 
In the tooth, the threshold bristle often stimulated only a few and m 
some cases only one fibre. DiSerent fibres in the same and different 
preparations gave varying adaptation times (i.e. time to cessation of t e 
response with a maintained pressure) with the same stimidus. T ese 
differences in adaptation time were also apparent for supraliminal stimu 
in experiments in which single fibres were obtained by dissection. i 
a 100 g. stimulus some endings gave only a few impulses (five or sue or 
less), whereas others continued to discharge for 6 min. or longer, 
attempt was made to follow the response for longer than 5 mm. 

The response of any one ending to pressure consists of a regular y 
spaced train of impulses (Fig. 6 A). With greater pressures the frequency 
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of response is higlier 
relationship between 


and usually adaptation time is longer (Fig. 3). The 
the frequency of response and the stimulus over the 


frtq. 



Fig. 3, Showing the freqaency of response in the same fibre for different pressures. 


freq 



Fig. 4. The relation between frequency of response and log of the etimulua for two different 
expemnents. 16 a is based on the firequency during the first sec. of the response shown 
in Fig. 3. 16 b is a siinilar plot firom another experiment. 

liimted range used in these experiments (20-200 g.) is approximately 
ogarithmic as indicated in Fig. 4. Since in both cases only four points 
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Trere obtained and since the experiments ivere not especially designed to 
test this aspect of the response, the results are included merely to shoir 
that they are in keeping Tvith the properties of other afferent endings 
[Matthews, 1931; Hartline & Graham, 1932], 

AVhen the full nerve trunk was placed on the electrodes, it was noted 
that pressures applied agamst any surface of the tooth elicited responses 
of about the same magmtude. With single fibres, however, it was found 
that pressures against only one surface were effective for that particular 
fibre. Thus, in Fig. 6, the upper record illustrates the response to a stimulus 
appHed to the canine tooth in the cephalo-caudal direction. The second 
record shows that the opposite direction does not stimulate the same 
ending, but that this direction is adequate for several other fibres. From 



Fig. 6. Showing different fibres active with pressures applied in opposite directions. 
A. Cephalo-caudal direction. One fibre. B. Caudo-cephalic direction. Several other 
fibres. Time 0-2 see. 


the maximal position, there is a decrease in stimulating efficiency until 
a position of about 90° on either side is reached where the stimulus is no 
longer effective for that particular fibre. This suggests that, since most 
of the endings are in the periodontal membrane, only one type of deforma- 
tion of the ending, as the tooth moves slightly in the alveolus, is effective. 
From the case reported above, where a fragment of the tooth was 
stimulated by pressure, it might be argued that pressure only and not 
tension is the adequate stimulus, although it must be remembered that 
conditions were abnormal. 

The nerve branches to the teeth may also contain fibres suppl}nng 
the adjacent gums and even bps. These, too, may be activated individually 
by localized stimulation with a graded bristle, and seem to resemble 
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physiologicaUy those endings found in the periodontal membrane, sborvmg 
on the whole slow adaptation and individual variations in time to com- 
plete adaptation. In some cases a spontaneously discharging ending may 
he encountered which can be made to stop after maintained pressure 
over the sensitive area. AVhen the stimulus is released, there is a cessation 
of all response for a time, followed by a gradual return to the level of the 
previous resting discharge. This has also been observed occasionally in 
a tooth and is reminiscent of the same behaviour reported for muscle 
endings [Adrian & Zotterman, 1926 a; Matthews, 1933], These slowly 
adapting pressure endings are also found in the tongue when the afferent 
impulses from that organ are recorded from the lingual nerve. 

In both the periodontal and mucous membrane endings, the frequency 
of discharge was found to be influenced not only by the final tension or 
pressure applied, but also by the rate of application of that tension. It 
was only qualitatively noted that with more rapid changes higher initial 
ffequencies were obtained, and since others [Adrian & Zotterman, 
1926 o, b] Matthews, 1931] have already carefully elucidated this effect, 
no further analysis was made. It was noticed, however, that in the tooth, 
higher frequencies were obtained with sudden applications of pressure 
than could be obtained from the endings in soft tissues. This is probably 
due to the damping effect of the soft tissues which prevent sudden changes 
from being directly applied to the end-organ in question. The highest 
uutial frequency obtained to such sudden changes in pressure was 
1200 per sec., although this high rate of discharge lasted for only a few 
impulses. This maximum frequency will be discussed later in connexion 
with the response to a vibratory stimulus. 

It is of interest to consider another type of ending found in the tongue 
characterized by a rapid rate of adaptation. This ending is not stimulated 
by steady pressure, but only by changes of pressure, and so may respond 
either upon the application or removal of the stimulus. In this case, the 
frequency of discharge is also determined by the rate of application of 
the stimulus. Slow applications may call out impulses at about 26 or 
less per sec. Sudden deformations caused by tapping the skin with a 
tactile bristle or other light instrument may call out groups of 5-10 
regularly spaced impulses at a frequency of nearly 1000 per sec. This 
^e of ending has never been found in the tooth in these experiments. 

n the tongue, such endings may be related to a sensitive area of about 

m diameter as determined by the tactile bristle. The pressure 

usunlf sensitive region on the surface and 

usually.have a higher threshold. 
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were obtained and since the experiments were not especially designed to 
test this aspect of the response, the results are included merely to show 
that they are in keeping with the properties of other afferent endings 
[Matthews, 1931; Hartline & Graham, 1932]. 

IVhen the fuU nerve trunk was placed on the electrodes, it was noted 
that pressures applied against any surface of the tooth elicited responses 
of about the same magnitude. With single fibres, however, it was found 
that pressures against only one surface were effective for that particular 
fibre. Thus, in Fig. 6, the upper record illustrates the response to a stimulus 
applied to the canine tooth in the cephalo-caudal direction. The second 
record shows that the opposite direction does not stimulate the some 
ending, but that this direction is adequate for several other fibres. From 





Fig. 6. Showing different fibres active 'vith pressures applied in opposite directions. 
A. Cophnlo-cnudnl direction. Ono fibre. B. Caudo-cophalio direction. Sovcrol ot cr 
fibres. Timo 0-2 sec. 


the maximal position, there is a decrease in stimulating efficiency until 
a position of about 90° on either side is reached where the stimulus is no 
longer effective for that particular fibre. This suggests that, since most 
of the endings are in the periodontal membrane, only one type of deforma- 
tion of the ending, as the tooth moves slightly in the alveolus, is effective. 
From the case reported above, where a fragment of the tooth was 
stimulated by pressure, it might be argued that pressure only an no 
tension is the adequate stimulus, although it must be remembered t a 

conditions were abnormal. . 

The nerve branches to the teeth may also contain fibres supplying 
the adjacent gums and even lips. These, too, may be activated individually 
by localized stimulation with a graded bristle, and seem to resemble 
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physiologically tliose endings found in the periodontal membrane, showing 
on the whole slow adaptation and individual variations in time to com- 
plete adaptation. In some cases a spontaneously discharging ending may 
be encountered which can be made to stop after maintained pressure 
over the sensitive area. When the stimulus is released, there is a cessation 
of all response for a time, followed by a gradual return to the level of the 
previous resting discharge. This has also been observed occasionally in 
a tooth and is reminiscent of the same behaviour reported for muscle 
endings [Adrian & Zotterman, 1926 a; Matthews, 1933]. These slowly 
adapting pressure endings are also found in the tongue when the afferent 
impulses &om that organ are recorded from the lingual nerve. 

In both the periodontal and mucous membrane endings, the frequency 
of discharge was found to be influenced not only by the final tension or 
pressure applied, but also by the rate of application of that tension. It 
was only qualitatively noted that with more rapid changes higher initial 
frequencies were obtained, and since others [Adrian & Zotterman, 
1926 a, b; Matthews, 1931] have already carefully elucidated this effect, 


no further analysis was made. It was noticed, however, that in the tooth, 

higher frequencies were obtained with sudden applications of pressure 

than could be obtained from the endings in soft tissues. This is probably 

due to the damping effect of the soft tissues which prevent sudden changes 

from being directly applied to the end-organ in question. The highest 

initial frequency obtained to such sudden changes in pressure was 

1200 per sec., although this high rate of discharge lasted for only a few 

impulses. This maximum frequency will he discussed later in connexion 

with the response to a vibratory stimulus. 

It is of interest to consider another type of ending found m the tongue 

characterized by a rapid rate of adaptation. This ending is not stimulated 

hy steady pressure, but only by changes of pressure, and so may respond 

either upon the application or removal of the stimulus. In this case, the 

frequency of discharge is also determined by the rate of application of 

the stimulus. Slow applications may call out impulses at about 26 or 

less per sec. Sudden defonnations caused by tapping the skin with a 

tactile bristle or other light instrument may call out groups of 6-10 

regularly spaced impulses at a frequency of nearly 1000 per sec. This 

t^e of ending has never been found in the tooth in these experiments. 

n the tongue, such endings may be related to a sensitive area of about 

^ m diameter as determined by the tactile bristle. The pressure 

usualfT^ sensitive region on the surface and 

usually, have a higher threshold. 
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Discussion 

The finding that the periodontal membrane is so richly supplied •srith 
nerve endings, the adequate stimiilus for ■which is mere pressure or toueh, 
is in keeping ■with the observations in man that pulpless teeth retaiu their 
tactile sensitmty. In fact, the pressure thresholds of teeth before and 
after removal of the pulp is little changed as measured by an aesthesio- 
meter. A peripheral basis for the abfiity to localize fairly accurately the 
stimulus when applied to the tooth [Stewart, 1927] is pro^tided in the 
umdirectional sensitmty of the periodon^tal endings. Turthennore, the 
fact that such a rich tactile response may be obtained after destruction 
of the apical nerves agrees ■with the histological finding that a majority 
of the nerves to the membrane come from the alveolar plate itself 
[Le^wiusky & Stewart, 1937]. 

The extreme development of this pressure sensiti^tity can be related 
to the reflex control of mastication. In the decerebrate preparation 
Sherrington [1917] demonstrated that pressure stimulation of the gums 
bordering the teeth of both the upper and lower jaws, of the teeth them- 
selves, as well as of the front part of the hard palate, caused reflex opening 
of the tonically closed jaw, which involved a reflex inhibition of the jaw- 
closing muscles as well as a stimulation of the opener muscles. Faradiza- 
tion of the central end of the severed superior alveolar nerve had a 
similar result. These effects could also be demonstra'ted in the anaesthe- 
tized animal, and in the present experiments it has often been observed 
that when the maxillary branch of the trigeminal was cut, there was 
practically always a very strong and sudden movement of the mandible. 

The finding of two definite types of ending in the mucosa of the ton^e 
agrees ■with the results of Adrian & Zo'tterman [1926 6] who describe 
rapidly adapting touch and more slowly adapting pressure endings of 
the skin. In the present experiments, the fact that the touch endings 
have a lower threshold suggests that they are not so deeply situated as 
the pressure endings. 

The fact that frequencies up to 1000 per sec. can be elicited in the 
case of the touch ending and even higher in the case of the tooth ending 
agrees with the proof by Matthews [1931] that the sensory ending over- 
laps the nerve fibre ■with respect to its capaci'ty for response. 

Response to Noxrons stimuli 

Observation of the impulses related to noxious stimuli is complicated 
by the fact that any manipulation of the tooth causes a pronounced 
discharge from the pressure endings which quite effectively masks 
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anytMng else that may be going on. On the other hand, it is possible to 
treat the tooth vrith agents that are definitely related to pain in the 
hnman and to avoid this complication. 

The best agents for this purpose are hot or cold ■water. The intact 
canine tooth cau be immersed in the fluid contained in a small beaker or 
vessel without causing any pressure discharge. W ater at room temperature 
has little effect, but water of 70 or 0° C. ■wiU call out a marked discharge 
of impulses which for the most part are more slowly conducted than those 
elicited by pressure. Since both cold and hot water produced these 
impulses and since pressure impulses retained their normal form when 
the tooth was immersed in ice water, it is not likely that these slower 
rates of conduction were the result of temperature changes affecting the 

A 



B 
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Fig. 6. Comparison of fast and dow impulses. A. Pressure. B. Ice ■water. Interelectrode 
distance dA mm. Time 0-01 sec. 

nerve. Comparison of the diphasic impulses resulting from both types 
of stimuli also show that the potentials related to “painful” agents are 
of longer duration at the electrodes, due to the slower rate of conduction 
as indicated by the thickness of the potential spike (Fig. 6). 

iVater of 70° C. seems a more effective stimulus than ice water, for 
not only are the recognizable impulses called out, but there is also an 
increased irregularity of the base-line which would indicate that numerous 
potentials of small magnitude are being produced. For both hot and 
cold, the impulses continue as long as the stimulus is applied, although 
there seems to be a diminution in the response as time proceeds. 

It might be argued that these stimuli were activating endings specifi- 
cally sensitive to temperature changes. Injury to the tooth, however, 
gives rise to impulses of the same type. Clipping off the end of the tooth 
mth a bone forceps also gives rise to a series of slowly conducted impulses 
'ch gradually decrease in number -with time. It has only been possible 
o estimate this “adaptation” (Qualitatively, yet it is quite clear that the 

li— 2 
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response continues for some minutes after tlie injury. In certain cases, 
a large number of small, yet moderately fast impulses bave been called 
up by noxious agents as weU. In one case where strong acetic acid was 
placed on the bared dentine and pulp, there was also a marked discharge 
which gradually built up and then declined over a period of several 
minutes. In another case, mere exposure of the dentine elicited a dis- 
charge of moderately fast impulses which could be diminished by covering 
the exposed area with cotton-wool soaked in warm Ringer’s solution. 

On the whole, however, this response has been disappointingly meagre 
for a region known to be as sensitive as the tooth. The technical limitations 
are considered to be responsible for this, since many of the potentials are 
barely greater than the noise level of the amplifier. In some experiments, 
where the base-line was particularly bad, no indication of a response to 
any noxious agent could be detected at all. 


Discussion 

Estimations of conduction velocity can be made from the form of the 
diphasic impulses if the interelectrode distance is known. The time of 
conduction from one electrode to the second is then given by the interval 
from the beginning of the rising phase of the negative deflexion to the 
point where this is first affected by the beginning of the opposite phase. 

Such estimations possess doubtful accuracy for a number of reasons. 
Inaccuracies in measurement of the interelectrode distance would result 
in large errors if this distance is small. Furthermore, in agreement with 
others, it has been noted that the slowly conducted impulses are often 
triphasic in form. Adrian [1931] attributes this to axon branching, while 
Bishop [1934] points out that often, particularly in fibres, there is a large 
positive after-potential which gives a triphasic form to the recorded 
impulse. Both factors would vitiate measurements based on the begin- , 
ning of the second phase. 

Analysis of the records themselves is complicated by the difficulty of 
determining the beginning of the positive phase. Comparison of the fast 
monophasic spikes with the fast diphasic spikes show that there is a 
definite break in the rising phase of these potentials. In the slower 
potentials, however, there seems to be little difference in the spike 
durations of the monophasic and diphasic impulses, so that the beginning 
of the second phase is combined with the end of the monophasic potential, 
nevertheless, calculations based on the form of the potential have been 
made. The rates for the fast impulses of 2^4-60 m./sec. are probably ne.ar 
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tte conect value, vrMe tliose for tlie slow impulses of 4-21 m./sec. are 
probably too fast. 

Since tbe errors of measurement seem to be less significant for the 
fast impulses it seems permissible to make certain correlations by placing 
them among the slower components of the A group of Erlanger & Gasser 
[1930], It seems quite definite that this group is made up of fibres of 
large size, although the exact relation between velocity and fibre diameter 
is not yet settled [Erlanger & Gasser, 1937 ; Douglass, Davenport, 
Heinhecker & Bishop, 1934]. Histological studies have shown that the 
nerves to the periodontal membrane in the cat include aU. sizes but with 
20 % fibres between 10 and 14p, in diameter. In this region large fibres 
are related to the spindle endings. The fast conduction rates of the 
pressure impulses are consistent with all these facts. 

AU the pulp nerves are myelinated, but of smaller size ranging from 
2 to 9 ft in diameter with 64 % less than 6 fi in diameter. Noxious stimuli, 
which presumably activate these fibres, caU out impulses of slower 
conduction rates. This agrees with the results of others that “painful” 
stimulation gives rise to slowly conducted potentials presumably related 
to fibres of smaller diameter [Adrian, 1932 ; Bishop & Heinhecker, 1935 ; 
Clark, Hughes & Gasser, 1935; Erlanger & Gasser, 1937; Zotterman, 
1939]. 

The fact that an organ like the tooth, so richly endowed with pain 
senritivity, is supplied only with small myelinated fibres is of interest 
with regard to the relation between fibre types and their function. 
Histological considerations alone have shown that neiv’^es subserving the 
same cutaneous qualities may have quite different fibre constitutions 
with respect to the smaller fibres. The trigeminal, as a whole, has a much 
smaller unmyelinated component than have the spinal nerves [Windle, 
1926]. The pulp nerves of the tooth are essentially myelinated containing 
many fibres of the B group, yet the quaUty of the sensation aroused in 
man by stimulation of that organ can hardly he called “pricking pain”. 
This kind of correlation may hold for any given preparation of the aVin 
[Zotterman, 1939], but cannot be extended generally to other regions of 
the body. Indeed, this iouervation of moderately sized fibres would 
account for the finding of v. Werz [1932] that the cbionaxie of the tooth 
for pain indicated fast excitabdities of the irritable tissue concerned. 
Stimulation in this case probably involved direct activation of the 
meduUated pulp fibres. 
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StJMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

1. Toucli or pressures applied to the iutact tooth gave rise to an 
intense discharge of nerve impulses in the dental nerves. 

2. Most of the endings responsible for this discharge are located in 
the periodontal membrane, 

3. Threshold values for the canine tooth are about 2^3 g. using a 
bristle calibrated to bend at that pressure. 

4. The endings to pressure showed great individual differences in 
adaptation times. Times to complete cessation of the response varied 
from a fraction of a second to more than 5 min. 

6. Individual pressure endings of the periodontal membrane dis- 
played properties agreeing with those elucidated for other afferent endings 
and are physiologically s imil ar to the pressure endings of the mucous 
membrane. 

6. Force applied only in one general direction stimulates the single 
ending. It seems that pressure rather than tension is the adequate 
stimulus for the single ending. 

7. Frequencies as high as 1200 per sec. in a single fibre from the tooth 
have been recorded with very rapid applications of pressure. 

8. The touch endings of the mucous membrane (tongue) respond 
with short bursts of impulses to changes in pressure, but not to steady 
deformations. Frequencies of nearly 1000 per sec. have been obtained 
with rapid deformations of the mucous membrane. These endings have 
a lower threshold than have the pressure endings of the tongue. 

9. Noxious agents such as extremes of temperature or fracture of the 
tooth give rise to impulses typically of lower voltage and slower conduc- 
tion rate than those initiated by pressure on the intact tooth. 

The writer wishes to thank Prof. Adrian for his constant help and encouragement and 
Dr Matthews for his ever-wiUing advice. 
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AFFERENT IMPULSES FROM THE TEETH 
RESULTING FROM A VIBRATORY STIMULUS 

By CARL PFAFF MAN Ni 
From the Physiological Laboratory, Cambridge 

{Received 6 August 1939) 

In a previous paper [Pfaffinann, 1939] it was pointed out that tapping 
the intact tooth with an insulated rod produced large potential spikes 
in the nerve at each moment of contact and that this large potential 
apparently represented a synchronous volley of impulses. If, in place of 
these single taps, a series of mechanical stimuli are given to the tooth by 
means of an oscillator, a series of large potential spikes will be set up in 
the nerve which follows the frequency of the stimulus. The present 
experiments are concerned with a further analysis of this response, since 
it has been possible to obtain an oscillatory discharge of fairly high 
frequency and at the same time to analyse this response in terms of the 
contribution of single fibres. 

Appabatus and proceduke 

The preparation and the apparatus used for the recording of nerve 
impulses from the teeth of the cat have already been described. 

The vibratory stimulator consisted of a modified crystal loud-speaker 
unit activated by a heterodyne oscillator of standard make. A stylus of 
glass tubing mounted on the speaker movement transmitted the oscilla- 
tions to the skm or tooth. Most of the imit, with the exception of the 
moving parts, was enclosed in a metal shield, earthed by way of the 
covering of the lead-in cable from the oscillator. There was no artifact 
picked up by the amplifier with a direct lead from this cable to earth. 
The stimulator was attached firmly to a heavy upright which could be 
moved in two dimensions by a rack and pinion adjustment. 

* George Henry Lewes Student. 
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The escttrsion of the stylus for various frequencies at masimum output 
of the oscillator vas determined directly vrith a microscope fitted rrith 
a micrometer eyepiece. There rvas a maximum excursion at 400 c./sec., 
hut in use the response at all frequencies "was equated to the displacement 
at 1500 cycles (0-03 mm.) by means of the volume control of the oscillator. 
The setting for each frequency rvas indicated on a scale pasted directly 
on the oscillator panel. These measures, hovrever, give only an approxi- 
mate idea of the stimulating conditions, since contact uith the tooth 
produced probably some distortion. 

On the other hand, it was possible to gain some idea of the accuracy 
of mechanical transmission from the vibrator to some more or less rigid 
structure. The stylus of the stimulator vras placed in firm contact vrith the 
atm of a moving armature speaker unit, the leads of which were led to 
the pentodes of the oscillograph amplifier. The electrical fluxes generated 
in the cods of this unit, when the armature was moved by the stylus of 
the stimulator, were then registered by the oscillograph. It was foimd 
that at all frequencies up to 1500 cycles, a reasonably good sinusoidal 
wave was transmitted when firm contact between the two surfaces was 
maintained. IVhen this connexion was loose so that a buzzing sound 
originated from the stylus itself, the resulting wave formbecame complex, 
frequency halving and other changes, especially at the higher frequencies, 
were observed. It is believed that such distortions were adequately 
eliminated from the present experiments. 

Eesults 

The oscillatory response recorded from the nerve can be shown to be 
nervous in origin by such controls as placing the electrodes on the bone 
of the orbital margin, crushing the nerve between the tooth and the 
electrodes and finally abolishing the response by novocaine. Indeed, the 
very character of the response shows this to be true, since the oscillatory 
discharge tends to have a rough character quite unlike the relatively 
pure sure wave produced by the stimulus itself. The fact that the electrical 
response decreases during a period of constant stimulation further 
substantiates this conclusion. 

Fig. 1 illustrates the response of the whole nerve to different fre- 
quencies. For low frequencies, the composite nature of each pulse is 
more apparent since each cycle of the stimulus has a longer duration and 
pves rise to impulses for the duration of this pressure pulse. The dis- 
mtegration of the response is more rapid at the higher frequencies. At 
any one frequency, the diminution is greater in the first few seconds 
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(Fig. 2). Not only is the potential magnitude reduced, but more and 
more gaps appear in the “frequency following” as the stimulus continues. 
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Fig. 1. The reaponae of the whole nerve taken immediately and 10 sec. later (right-hand 
record). A, 80 oyoles; B, 600 cycles; C, 1000 cycles; D, 1600 eycles. Time 0 02 sec. 



C 



Fig. 2. Response of the whole nerve to 430 cycles. A, beginning; B, 4 see. later; C, 8 sec. 
later; D, 24 sec. later. Time 0-1 sec. 

The relationship between frequency and this diminution can be stated 
quantitatively in terms of the average potential magnitude for a constant 
unit of time or a constant number of cycles. Where gaps occur, these are 
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treated as zero values and are included in the calculation. The ampUtude 
of the stylus excursion vras maintained relatively constant as deterimned 
in the previous calibrations. Since the stylus had to he readjusted m its 
application to the tooth at each of the higher frequencies, in order to 
avoid distortions, etc., differences in the initial p,V. output of the nerve 
recorded for different frequencies cannot have a physiological significance. 
In order to reduce all values to a common basis, including the response 
to steady pressure (which is calculated merely as the average spike 
height) the initial potentials in each case were treated as 100 % and the 
other values were adjusted accordii^ly (ffig. 3). Note that the greatest 



Kg. 3. The average potential magnitude at difietent times after the start of stimuli of 
different frequencies given as percentages of the initial voltage. Upper line is the 
response to steady pressure. Vertical lines in the three lorrer curves indicate where 
gaps occurred in the “ frequency following”. 

diminution in response takes place during the first 1-2 sec., after which 
there is only a gradual fall in the curve. Similar phases iu the diminution 
of the response of the eighth nerve upon acoustical stimulation of the 
cat’s ear have been described by Davis [1931] and have been termed 
fast equilibration” and “slow equilibration” respectively. It should 
be remembered that in the eighth nerve “ frequency following ’ ’ is accurate 
up to about 2500 cycles. The vertical lines drawn across the percentage 
curves of Fig. 3 indicate those points at which gaps in the “frequency 
following” begin to appear. These gaps occur when the response falls to 
about 75 % of its initial valne. The response to 200 cycles, however, 
never riches this value and never shows gaps in the “following”. Such 
a relation is to be expected, since both aspects of the response are 
manifestations of the dropping out of impulses. Fewer impulses at 
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eacli cycle mean lower voltages as well as less accurate “frequency 
following”. 

In most cases, the upper limit of “following” for the response of the 
whole nerve was found to be in the region of 1500 cycles. Some prepara- 
tions responded to this value, others just failed to, yet the writer does 
not place much emphasis on this exact value, since the stimulus source 
itself could well have been the limiting factor. It is instructive, however, 
to compare this value with the upper limit for the skin, which was found 
to be about 700 cycles imder the same conditions, as shown in Fig. 4. 






Fig. 4. Response of a cutaneous nerve to a vibratory stimulus applied to the skin. 

A, 800 cycles; S, 700 cycles; C, 600 cycles; D, 200 cycles. Time 0-1 sec. 

This suggests that the greater rigidity of the tooth structures rather than 
any property of the endings themselves is responsible for the higher rate 
of “frequency following”. 

Of more interest from the theoretical point of view is the analysis of 
this response in terms of its unitary elements. Single fibres were obtained 
by cutting down the original nerve trunk. In many cases a particular 
strand might contain many fibres only one of which innervated a par- 
ticular tooth. Restriction of the stimulus to this tooth provided a 
preparation which was functionally a single fibre. 

It has been found, first of all, that different endings were capable of 
following different frequencies, and that this could be related to the other 
properties of the ending. Table I includes the adaptation times, as tested 
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Table I 
Mai. F. 



Adapt, 
time 
100 g. 


vibrot. 





. A.. 




Eip. 

Alai. X . 
pres. 

Opt. 

Mai.' 

Tooth 

Comments 

UB 



SO 

80 

Canine 

Only 1 or 2 widely 





separated to pres. 
Oscillator at 500 ~ 



17 A 

0-3 

180 

<200 

350 

Canine 


20 

0-3 

1-10 

0 

0 

Incisor 

Xo effect with oscillator 



at many diff. orienta- 
tions 





21 D 

s 

300 

200 

360 

Canine 

Response only to mul- 
tiples of higber fte- 







quencies 

22A 

t 

500 

200 

500 

Premolar 


UE 

m 

150 

75 

75 

Canine 

Response only to mul- 
tiples of higher £re- 







qnencies 

21 B 

20 

300 

280 

400 

Canine 


16 C 

>300 

400 

400 

900 

Incisor 


18 B 

>300 

900 

400 

900 

PremolsT 


19 

>300 

1200 

620 

>900 

Canine 

Impulses travel in rel. 
ref. period of nerve 


Adaptation time is given in sec., « means short adaptation time, nsnallr after onlr a 
few impulses, m means moderate adaptation time (100 g. was not used for the stimnlns). 

The grouping of the adaptation times around the long and short time regions may 
merely be a chance selection, since endings with intermediate times were found hnt are 
not included in this table as the other relevant data were not availahle for them. . 

under standard conditions tvith the same stimnlns (100 g.) ; the maximnm 
frequency elicited by the most rapid changes of pressure that could be 
administered by band (1 -^minimal separation of two impnlses= maxi- 
mum frequency) ; the highest frequency obtainable witb tbe vibrator at 
which there was no break-up of the “following”, i.e. the optimal fre- 
quency; and finally that frequency at which only momentary “ following ” 
of the stimnlns occurred, i.e. the maximal frequency. No effort was made 
to maintain the output of the oscillator constant in these single-fibre 
experiments. In general, it will be seen that those endings with the 
shorter adaptation times to maiutained pressure had a lower maximal 
frequency, both to suddenly applied pressures and to the vibrating 
source. The limiting factor seems quite definitely to be the ending, since 
there is no sign, at these lower frequencies, that the impulse itself is 
decreasing iu size as would be expected if encroachment upon the 
refractory period of the nerve were the cause of this disintegration of 
response. 

It was noted that the endings with short adaptation times tended to 
hav e higher thresholds, although no accurate measurements were made. 
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In Exp. 20 (see table) it was impossible to obtain a response to tlie 
oscillating sonxce in spite of the fact that many different orientations of 
the stimulus were tried. In Exps. 14 D, 21 D and 14 B, the response of 
the fibre was always some low frequency which was a simple fraction 
of the stimulus. Stimulation with the actual frequency corresponding 
with this fraction did not cause the same response because the output 
of the oscillator was weaker at these lower frequencies. Presumably if 
the energy could have been increased there would have been more accurate 
“frequency following”. This could be demonstrated with other endings 
which followed the higher frequencies. If such an ending were responding 
to every cycle of the stimulus, reduction in the intensity led to such 
fractional responses as are observed in these three cases. In other words, 
low frequency of “following” was related to short adaptation times and 
high thresholds. Although there is no direct proof that these endings 
do not differ intrinsically in their quantitative properties, the fact that 
these three characteristics are related suggest that the endings are 
mechanically buffered to varying degrees, and that they differ in their 


relative accessibility to stimulation. 

Fractionation is also observed in the disintegration of the respoMe 
of an ending that initially follows the imposed stimulus, but cannot mam- 
tain the high rate of activity. The exact manner in which the response 
breaks up is determined by the frequency. As indicated in Table I, there 
is a given rate of stimulation for a particular ending at which there is no 
diminution in the response for a long period of time. With frequencies 
slightly higher than this there may be “following” for several seconds, 
after which there is a gradual fall to a frequency one-half the stimidus. 
With still higher frequencies there may be sudden falls to the ratio of 
1 : 2 with several swings between 1 : 1 and 1 ; 2 followed by a gra ua 
break-up of the frequency. With stdl higher frequencies, more rapid 
disintegrations may occur (Fig. 6). At the highest frequencies, there vrM 
be no response at aU in the 1 : 1 range. Fig. 6 illustrates graphically the 
response of another single-fibre preparation to varying frequenciM. 
this case it must be admitted that there are two factors involve in 
reduction of the nerve response, namely, frequency and intensity of the 
stimulus. Since the output of the osciUator decreased for the lugher 
frequencies, the recorded disintegration of the response at these higher 
frequencies takes place more rapidly than would occur if the iDt«°sdy 
were constant. On the other hand, in another experiment (no. 17) the 
maximum frequency at which any “foUowing” occimed cycles. 

This is below the maximal output of the stimulator, an e 
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ilg. 5. Response of a single fibre. A. Optimal firequency, 350 cycles. B. Beg innin g of 
response to 8S0 cycles. Stimnlns started by quickly tnming np the volnme control 
of the oscillator from zero to masdmnm ■which aecoonts for the gradnal development 
of the high-frcqnency response. C and D. Continnons with B. l\ote the 1 : !» 1:2, 
and finally the 1 : 3 response. Time O-l sec. 



Bis- 6. Single fibre response to different frequencies. The dark vertical lines of the graph 
represent sudden shifts from 1 : 1 to 1 -. 2 response. Xote that the 1000 cycle response 
pped immediately to 1 ; 5. 500 cycles is the optimal frequency. The responses were 
not oUowed beyond the times indicated on the graphs except the 1000 cede response 
which ceased at 1-5 sec. ’ 
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reduction in the intensity of stimulation as frequency was increased , 
could not be the limiting factor. For frequencies below 350 cycles 
essentially the same behaviour as that described above was observed. 
In these cases the increase in intensity for the higher frequencies would 
tend to delay the disintegration. 

Fig. 5 is of additional interest because it indicates that the nerve 
ending may he driven to respond at a rate which causes the nerve to 
conduct in its relative refractory period. It will be observed that, for 
any one train of impulses at 1 : 1, there is a progressive reduction in the 
size of the impulse height, which recovers after the omission of one 
impulse. This is a good demonstration of the progressive falling off in the 
potential height in a train of impulses at high frequency in a single fibre 
similar to that observed in the whole nerve [Gasser & Grundfest, 1936]. 
Even when conducting at the ratio of 1 : 2, the impulse is stiU travelling 
in the relative refractory period as indicated by the reduction of spike 
height. From this it can be calculated that the relative refractory period 
of this fibre must extend over Tl-2-3 msec. Similar values are obtained 
from other preparations. Fibres in class A have been shown to have an 
absolute refractory period of 0'6 msec, with a complete recovery after 
3 msec. [Gasser & Grundfest, 1936]. C fibres, on the other hand, have 
absolute refractory periods of T&-2-0 msec. [Grundfest & Gasser, 1938]. 
Thus these fibres belong to the fast conducting group, which agrees with 
the estimated velocities of the impulses produced by pressure on the 
intact tooth [Pfaffinann, 1939]. 

Discussion 

Oscillatory discharges similar to those described in the above experi- 
ments have been reported for a variety of other sensory endings, the ear 
[Wever & Bray, 1930; Davis, 1934], tactile endings [Adrian, Cattell 
Hoagland, 1931; Newman, Doupe & Wilkings, 1939], tactile receptors 
of the duck’s biU [Ludwig, reported by Adrian, 1938], deep tissue 
afferents [Bchlin & Fessard, 1938], lateral line organs of fish [Hoagland, 

1935] , and the anal cercus of the cockroach [Pumphrey & Eawdon Snuth, 

1936] . AH these discharges have certain features in common, yet because 
of technical restrictions it has not always been possible to analyse each 
to the same extent. 

In the present experiments we have seen that for the whole nerve 
the maximal frequency at which “foUowing” occurred was 1500 cycles. 
On the other hand, the highest frequency at wliich “following” occmred 
in any single fibre was beLveen 900 and 1000 cycles, while many fibres 
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could respond only at a frequency well below this value. In otber words, 
tbe whole nerve response was a composite made up of smgle-fibre 
responses at a lower frequency. 

In the eighth ners'^e essentially the same thing is thought to occur in 
a more elaborate form. The behaviour of the single fibre units, however, 
must be inferred, since only the composite response from the whole nerve 
can be recorded. At the present time, it is generally accepted that the 
true nervous response of the auditory nerve is capable of following 
an oscillating stimulus frequency up to about 2000 to 3000 c./sec. [Davis, 
1934]. Since the limitations of refractory period do not permit any single 
fibre to respond at more than 1000 per sec., and even at that only for 
short intervals, it is necessary to assume that some alternation in activity 
of the fibres takes place, so that while one is refractory, another is con- 
ducting. In any large population such a process of “staggering” would 
reproduce the stimulating frequency. 

Very good evidence in favour of this volley theory is derived from a 
consideration of the relation between equHibration and frequency. “Vast 
equilibration”, i.e. the decrease in the response of the nerve which takes 
place rapidly and is practically complete at the end of 2 sec., is thought 
to be essentially determined by the refractory period of the auditory 
nerve or terminal structure. With high-frequency stimulation, the 
refractory period lengthens, magnitude of potential at each impulse 
drops and finally the fibre can no longer “follow” the stimulus and 


responds to every second phase, i.e. by alternation. If the nerve responds 
at the beginning by alternation there would be little initial equibbration. 
If the limiting excitable structures are a homogeneous group, the points 
where alternation sets in should correspond to certain critical frequencies 
and equibbration should be less above these frequencies. In the eighth 
nerve such a critical frequency occurs at about 800-1000 cycles. 

In the present experiments the limiting factors are not homogeneous, 
hut range from endings with exceedingly slow time characteristics to 
those which overlap the capacity of response of the nerve fibre itself. 
Equilibration would be expected to show a progressive increase with 
frequency with no decreases at certain critical points. Actually, if a plot 
IS made of the frequency against equilibration in terms of the percentage 
reduction of the response as calculated previously, it will be found that 
ere is a progresave decrease in the response from 200 to 1500 cycles, 
sme cases equilibration may not be manifested until 500 cycles or so. 

dnis, n treated in the same manner as the auditory 

data^y n^e^ectmg the goodness of “frequency following” and taking 
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reduction in the intensity of stimulation as frequency was increased . 
could not be thq limiting factor. For frequencies below 350 cyeles 
essentially tbe same behaviour as that described above was observed. 
In these cases tbe increase in intensity for tbe higher frequencies would 
tend to delay the disintegration. 

Fig. 6 is of additional interest because it indicates that the nerve 
ending may be driven to respond at a rate which causes the nerve to 
conduct in its relative refractory period. It will be observed that, for 
any one train of impulses at 1 : 1, there is a progressive reduction in the 
size of the impulse height, which recovers after the omission of one 
impulse. This is a good demonstration of the progressive falling off in the 
potential height in a train of impulses at high frequency in a single fibre 
similar to that observed in the whole nerve [Gasser & Grundfest, 1936J. 
Even when conducting at the ratio of 1 : 2, the impulse is stiU travelling 
in the relative refractory period as indicated by the reduction of spike 
height. From this it can be calculated that the relative refractory period 
of this fibre must extend over l'l-2'3 msec. Snnilar values are obtained 
from other preparations. Fibres in class A have been shown to have an 
absolute refractory period of 0'6 msec, with a complete recovery after 
3 msec. [Gasser & Grundfest, 1936]. C fibres, on the other hand, have 
absolute refractory periods of T8-2-0 msec. [Grundfest & Gasser, 1938]. 
Thus these fibres belong to the fast conducting group, which agrees wit 
the estimated velocities of the impulses produced by pressure on t e 
intact tooth [Pfaflinann, 1939]. 


Discussion 

Oscillatory discharges similar to those described in the above expen 
ments have been reported for a variety of other sensory endings, the ea 
[Wever & Bray, 1930; Davis, 1934], tactile endings [Adrian, CatteU 
Hoagland, 1931; Newman, Doupe & WilMngs, 1939], tactile receptors 
of the duck’s bill [Ludwig, reported by Adrian, 1938], d^p tissue 
nffcrents [Echlin & Fessard, 1938], lateral line organs offish [Hoaglnn , 

1935] , and the anal cercus of the cockroach [Pumphrey & Eawdori nu 

1936] . All these discharges have certain features in common, yet becaus 
of technical restrictions it has not always been possible to ana yse 

to the same extent. . 

In the present experiments we have seen that for the ° 

the maximal frequency at which “following occurred was 15 
On the other hand, the highest frequencj' at wliich following 
in any single fibre was between 900 and 1000 cycles, while mam 
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codd respond only at a frequency Avellbelovr tliis value. In other wor^, 
the ’vliole nerve’ response vras a composite made up of smgle-fibre 
responses at a lower frequency • 

In the eighth nerve essentially the same thing is thought to occur m 
a more elaborate form. The behaviour of the single fibre umts, however, 
must he inferred, since only the composite response from the whole nerve 
can be recorded. At the present time, it is generally accepted that the 
true nervous response of the auditory nerve is capable of following 
an oscillatins stimulus frequencv up to about 2000 to 3000 c./sec. pOavis, 
1934], Since the limitations of refractory period do not permit any single 
fibre to respond at more than 1000 pet sec., and even at that only for 
short intervals, it is necessary to assume that some alternation in activity 
of the fibres takes place, so that while one is refractory, another is con- 
ducting. In any large population snch a process of “staggering” would 
reproduce the stimulating frequency. 

Tery good evidence in favour of this volley theory is derived from a 
consideration of the relation between equilibration and frequency. “Fast 
equilibration”, Le. the decrease in the response of the nerve which takes 
place rapidly and is practically complete at the end of 2 sec., is thought 
to be essentially determined by the refractory period of the auditory 
nerve or terminal stmctnre. With high-frequency stimnlation, the 
refractory period lengthens, magnitude of potential at each impulse 
drops and finally the fibre can no longer “follow” the stimulus and 


responds to every second phase, i.e. by alternation. If the nerve responds 
at the beginiung by alternation there would he little initial equilibration. 
If the limiting excitable structures are a homogeneous group, the points 
where alternation sets in should correspond to certain critical frequencies 
and eqnilibiation should be less above these frequencies. In the eighth 
nerve snch a critical frequency occurs at about 800-1000 cycles. 

In the present experiments the limiting factors are not homogeneous, 
but range from endings with exceedingly slow time characteristics to 
those which overlap the capacity of response of the nerve fibre itself. 
Equilibration would be expected to show a progressive increase with 
frequency with no decreases at certain critical points. ActualLv, if a plot 
i^de of the frequency against equilibration in terms of the percentage 
Ruction of the r^ponse as calculated previously, it will he found that 
ere IS a progressive decrease in the response from 200 to 1500 cvdes. 
n s^e cases equilibration may not be manifested until 500 cycles ov so. 
il-iv-, V be treated in the same manner as the auditorv 
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reduction in the intensity of stimulation as frequency 'was increased . 
could not be thq limiting factor. For frequencies belo'w 350 cycles 
essentially the same beha'shour as that described above 'was observed. 
In these cases the increase in intensity for the higher frequencies ■would 
tend 'to delay the disintegration. 

Fig. 5 is of additional interest because it indicates that the nerve 
ending may be driven to respond at a rate ■which causes the nerve to 
conduct in its relative refractory period. It "vviU be observed that, for 
any one train of impulses at 1 : 1, there is a progressive reduction in the 
size of the impulse height, which recovers after the omission of one 
impulse. This is a good demonstration of the progressive falling off in the 
potential height in a train of impulses at high frequency in a single fibre 
similar to that observed in the whole nerve [Gasser & Grundfest, 1936]. 
Even when conducting at the ratio of 1 : 2, the impulse is still traveling 
in the relative refractory period as indicated by the reduction of spike 
height. From this it can be calculated that the relative refractory period 
of this fibre must extend over l'l-2-3 msec. Similar values are obtained 
from other preparations. Fibres in class A have been shown to have an 
absolute refractory period of 0-6 msec, ■with a complete recovery after 
3 msec. [Gasser & Grundfest, 1936]. 0 fibres, on the other hand, have 
absolute refractory periods of 1-8— 2'0 msec. [Grundfest & Gasser, 1938]. 
Thus these fibres belong to the fast conducting group, which agrees with 
the estimated velocities of the impulses produced by pressure on the 
intact tooth [Pfafibnann, 1939]. 

Discussion 

Oscillatory discharges similar to those described in the above experi 
ments have been reported for a variety of other sensory endings, the ear 
[Wever & Bray, 1930; Davis, 1934], tactile endings [Adrian, Cattell & 
Hoagland, 1931 ; Newman, Doupe & WiUdngs, 1939], tactile receptors 
of the duck’s bill [Ludwig, reported by Adrian, 1938], deep tissue 
afferents [Echlin & Fessard, 1938], lateral line organs of fish [Hoagland, 
1935], and the anal cercus of the cockroach [Pumphrey & Rawdon Snut , 
1936h All these discharges have certain features in common, yet because 
of technical restrictions it has not always been possible to analyse eac 
to the same extent. 

In the present experiments we have seen that for the who e nerve 
the maximal frequency at which “folloiving occurred was 1500 eye es. 
On the other hand, the highest frequency at which “foUowing ocemre 
in any single fibre was between 900 and 1000 cycles, while many 
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could respond only at a frequency well below this value. In other wor^, 
the whole nerve response was a composite made up of sing e re 
responses at a lower frequency. 

In the eighth nerve essentially the same thing is thought to occur m 
a more elaborate form. The behaviour of the single fibre units, however, 
must be inferred, since only the composite response from the whole nerve 
can be recorded. At the present time, it is generally accepted that the 
true nervous response of the auditory nerve is capable of following 
an oscillating stimulus frequency up to about 2000 to 3000 c./sec. [Davis, 
1934]. Since the limitations of refractory period do not permit any single 
fibre to respond at more than 1000 per sec., and even at that only for 
short intervals, it is necessary to assume that some alternation in activity 
of the fibres takes place, so that while one is refractory, another is con- 
ducting. In any large population such a process of “staggering” would 
• reproduce the stimulating frequency. 

Very good evidence in favour of this volley theory is derived from a 
consideration of the relation between equilibration and frequency. ‘ ‘ V ast 
equilibration”, i.e. the decrease in the response of the nerve which takes 
place rapidly and is practically complete at the end of 2 sec., is thought 
to be essentially determined by the refractory period of the auditory 
nerve or terminal structure. With high-frequency stimulation, the 
refractory period lengthens, magnitude of potential at each impulse 
drops and finally the fibre can no longer “follow” the stimulus and 


responds to every second phase, i.e. by alternation. If the nerve responds 
at the beginning by alternation there would be bttle initial equilibration. 
If the limiting excitable structures are a homogeneous group, the points 
where alternation sets in should correspond to certain critical frequencies 
and equihbration should be less above these frequencies. In the eighth 


nerve such a critical frequency occurs at about 800-1000 cycles. 

In the present experiments the limiting factors are not homogeneous, 
but range from endings with exceedingly slow time characteristics to 
those which overlap the capacity of response of the nerve fibre itself. 
Equilibration would be expected to show a progressive increase with 
frequency with no decreases at certain critical points. Actually, if a plot 
is made of the frequency against equilibration in terms of the percentage 
reduction of the response as calculated previously, it will be found that 
t ere is a progressive decrease in the response from 200 to 1500 cycles 
n s^e cases equilibration may not be manifested until 600 cycles or so 

PH xovS “frequency foUowing” and taki^ 
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reduction in the intensity of stimulation as frequency was increased . 
could not be the limiting factor. For frequencies below 350 cycles 
essentially the same behaviour as that described above was observed. 
In these cases the increase in intensity for the higher frequencies would 
tend to delay the disintegration. 

Fig. 6 is of additional interest because it indicates that the nerve 
ending may be driven to respond at a rate which causes the nerve to 
conduct in its relative refractory period. It will be observed that, for 
any one train of impulses at 1 : 1, there is a progressive reduction in the 
size of the impulse height, which recovers after the omission of one 
impulse. This is a good demonstration of the progressive falling off in the 
potential height in a train of impulses at high frequency in a single fibre 
similar to that observed in the whole nerve [Gasser & Grundfest, 1936]. 
Even when conducting at the ratio of 1 : 2, the impulse is still travelling 
in the relative refractory period as indicated by the reduction of spike 
height. From this it can be calculated that the relative refractory period 
of this fibre must extend over !• 1-2-3 msec. Similar values are obtained 
from other preparations. Fibres in class A have been shown to have an 
absolute refractory period of 0-6 msec, with a complete recovery after 
3 msec. [Gasser & Grundfest, 1936]. C fibres, on the other hand, have 
absolute refractory periods of 1-&-2-0 msec. [Grundfest & Gasser, 1938]. 
Thus these fibres belong to the fast conducting group, which agrees wit 
the estimated velocities of the impulses produced by pressure on t e 
intact tooth [Pfafl&nann, 1939]. 

Discussion 

Oscillatory discharges similar to those described in the above expen 
ments have been reported for a variety of other sensory endings, the ea 
[Wever & Bray, 1930; Davis, 1934], tactile endings [Adrian, Cattell 
Hoagland, 1931; Newman, Doupe & Willdngs, 1939], tactile receptors 
of the duck’s biU [Ludwig, reported by Adrian, 1938], deep tissue 
afferents [Echlin & Fessard, 1938], lateral line organs offish [Hoaglan , 

1935] , and the anal cercus of the cockroach [Pumphrey & Eawdon Smi , 

1936] . All these discharges have certain features in common, yet because 
of technical restrictions it has not always been possible to analyse ea 
to the same extent. 

In the present experiments we have seen that for the w o e ne 
the maximal frequency at which “following” occurred was 1500 eye 
On the other hand, the highest frequency at which “following 
in any single fibre was between 900 and 1000 cycles, while many 
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could respond only at a firequency 'well belovr this value. In other "words, 
the -whole nerve response was a composite made up of smgle-fibre 
responses at a lower frequency. 

In the eighth nerve essentially the same thing is thought to occur m 
a more elaborate form. The beha'ciour of the single "fibre "units, however, 
must be inferred, since only the composite response from the whole nerve 
can be recorded. At the present time, it is generally accepted that the 
tme nervous response of the auditory nerve is capable of follo"wing 
an oscillatiiig stimulus frequency up to about 2000 to 3000 c./sec. [Da-ris, 
1934]. Since the limitations of refractory period do not penmt any single 
fibre to respond at more than 1000 per sec., and even at that only for 
short intervals, it is necessary to assume that some alternation in acti"vity 
of the fibres takes place, so that while one is refractory , another is con- 
ducting. In any large population such a process of “staggering” would 
reproduce the stimulating frequency. 

Very good e"ridence in favour of this volley theory is derived from a 
consideration of the relation between equilibration and frequency. “Fast 
equilibration”, i.e. the decrease in the response of the nerve which takes 
place rapidly and is practically complete at the end of 2 sec., is thought 
to be essentially determined by the refractory period of the auditory 
nerve or terminal structure. With high-frequency stimulation, the 
refractory period lengthens, magnitude of potential at each impulse 
drops and finally the fibre can no longer “follow” the stimulus and 
responds to every second phase, Le. by alternation. If the nerve responds 
at the beginning by alternation there would be little initial equilibration. 
If the hmitiag excitable structures are a homogeneous group, the points 
"where alternation sets in should correspond to certain critical frequencies 
and equilibra-dou should be less above these frequencies. In the eighth 
nerve such a critical frequency occurs at about 800-1000 cycles. 

In the present experiments the limiting factors are not homogeneous, 
but range from endings "with exceedingly slow time characteristics to 
those which overlap the capacity of response of the nerve fibre itself. 
Equilibration -would be expected to show a progressive increase "with 
equency "with no decreases at certain critical points. Actually, if a plot 
IS mde of the frequency against equilibration in terms of the percentage 
r ucbon of the response as calculated pre-viously, it will be found that 
ere IS a progressive decrease in the response from 200 to 1500 cvcles. 
n E^e cases equilibration may not be manifested until 500 cycles or so. 
e response may be treated in the same manner as the auditory 

and taking 
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total potential amplitude of lesponse to varying frequencies witli constant 
amplitude stimulus, recorded on films run at slow camera speed. Fig. 7 
sfiows tlie relation between tbe degree of equilibration and frequency. 
Note tbat tbe curves sbow a progressive fall compared with a rise in tie 
similar curve based on tbe eigbtb nerve response as foimd by Derbyshire 
& Davis [1935]. 

It must be pointed out tbat certain precautions should be observed 
wben treating tbe results in sucb a manner. In some cases tbere vras an 
apparent increase in tbe potential magnitude ratber than tbe decrease 



Kg. 7. The percentage of initial response remaining after 2 bbo. and after 6 sec. Btim a 
at different frequencies. These corves indicate the degree of fast eqnihbration an 
slow equilibration reapectively. 


related to equibbration. Closer examination shows tbat this is cans 
by a coincidence of tbe alternating phases of tbe nerve response frith t ® 
result tbat tbere is an abnost complete lack of potential in the alternate 
cycles of tbe response. A similar coincidence of tbe phases of alternation 
observed by Pumphrey & Rawdon Smith [1936] and Bchlin 


were 


Fessard [1938]. 

With these qualifications and considerations in mind, it seems 
tbat tbe evidence of these experiments provide additional support o 


tbe volley theory of auditory nerve function. 

One finding that was not altogether expected was that endmg® 
longer adaptation times responded more accurately to the highof 


frith 

fre- 
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queacies of stimvilatioa. It would appear tliat the postulated rapid 
adaptation of the eighth nerve terminations [Adrian, 1932; Dav^, 
Derbyshire, Lurie & Saul. 1931] is not a necessary condition for the 
“frequency following” manifested by that nerve. The fact that the 
non-auditory endings of the inner ear [Ross, 1936] as well as the phylo 
genetically related lateral line endings [Hoagland, 1935; Sand, 1937] are 
slow or even non-adapting in type is interesting in this connexion. 

Throughout the preceding discussion we have concerned ourselves 
solely with the physiological basis of this response to an oscillating 
stimulus, without regard to the relation this may have to the general 
behaviour of the animaL It is reasonable to suppose that this oscillatory 
discharge is related to the peripheral basis for the perception of vibration, 
although it is not the present intention to consider this aspect of the 
problem [see Echlin & Fessard, also Newman ct ul.]. When the stimulator 
used in these experiments was applied to the experimenter’s own tooth 
there was a complex sensation resulting from tactile plus auditory 
stimulation. The direct tactile perception of vibration disappeared before 
the auditory one as the frequency was increased. Because the present 
apparatus emitted a definite note at the high frequencies, there could be 
no clear separation of these two effects. At no time was the experience 
pamful, although it has been shown that vibratory stimulation applied 
to the skin can give rise to pain at the extreme intensities [Knudsen, 
1928]. 

StrXLilARY AXD COKCLUSIOXS 


1. Application of a vibrating stylus to the surface of the intact tooth 
gives rise to an oscillatory discharge in the dental nerves which is 
synchronized with the frequency of the stimulus. 

2. With a maintained stimulus, the amplitude of this response falls 
off together with a decrease in the accuracy of “frequency following”. 
The major part of this diminution or “equilibration” takes place during 
the first few seconds of activity and the effect becomes progressively 
greater with the higher frequencies. 

3. The upper Ihmt of “frequency following” for the whole nerve in 
these experiments has been about 1500 cycles. This exact value is probably 

etennined by the characteristics of the stimulating mechanism itself, 
mce soft tissues of the skin yield maximal values of 700 cycles under 
c conditions, it is concluded that the higher values for the tooth 
resmt the greater rigidity of the structures concerned. 

endings, as indicated by single fibre responses, have 
eten maximal frequencies of response to the oscillating source (from 

15—2 
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80 to 900 cycles) M^liicli can be related to other properties of the ending, 
notably the maximum frequency of response to rapid pressure changes 
and the adaptation time to a standard pressure. 

6. Single fibres when stimulated at rates higher than their optimal 
frequency show various types of fractional response, 1:2, 1:3, etc., 
which develop gradually at frequencies just supra-optimal and more 
rapidly and suddenly at still higher frequencies. 

6. In some cases, the endings may be activated at frequencies over- 
lapping the relative refractory period of the nerve. 

7. The relation of these results to other oscillatory nerve discharges 
is discussed, especially with respect to that of the auditory nerve. 

The mriter iviahes to thank Prof. Adrian for his constant help and encouragement and 
Dr ATatthews for his ever- willing advice. 
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THE DIFFUSION OF CHLORIDE AND GLUCOSE 
INTO FROG MUSCLE 

By B. B. FISHER akd V. SUBRAHMANYAN 
From the Biochemistry Department, Oxford 

{Received 10 August 1939) 

In a recent review Fenn [1936] concluded that there was good evidence 
for the helief that in vivo chloride is confined to the extraceRular water 
of muscle. Since that time further evidence has been adduced in support 
of this conclusion by M. G. Eggleton [1937] for the cat, by Hastings & 
Eichelberger [1937] for the dog, and by Manery & Hastings [1939] for 
the rat and rabbit. Getsh [1938] has also supported this view on anatomical 
grounds. The general conclusion may be stated approximately to be that 
in the muscles of frogs and laboratory mammals chloride in the plasma 
is in diffusion equihbrium with the extracellular phase of muscle, con- 
stituting 10-20 % by weight of the tissue. 

In investigations of the diffusion of chloride into isolated frog muscle 
Eggleton, Eggleton & Hamilton [1937] were able to show conclusively 
that the chloride in the muscle was in true diffusion equilibrium with the 
chloride in the Ringer solution bathing the muscle. But they obtained 
figures for the “chloride space” in the muscle which were constantly in 
excess of those obtained in vivo, e.g. 29-36 % of the muscle (confirming 
Fenn, Cobb & Marsh’s [1934] figures of 25-37 %), whereas the figures 
obtained in vivo are in the neighbourhood of 10-15 % [Fenn et al. 1934]. 
These latter figures are in reasonable agreement with the histological 
estimates of the extracellular phase [Fenn, 1936 ; Gersh, 1938]. As the 
increase in “chloride space” foimd in vitro occurs in isotonic Ringer 
solution and is not accompanied by any significant change in the weight 
of the muscle it has proved very difficult to interpret. 

In the course of another investigation we have made some observa- 
tions on the “chloride space” and the “glucose space” of the same frog 
gastrocnemius which throw a little additional light on this problem. 
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Methods 

The muscle has been soaked in 60 c.c. Ringer solution containing 
0-63 % NaCl, 0-012 % KOI, 0-021 % CaCl^, OHjO, 0-02 % NaHCOg and 
1 % glucose. The solution has been maintained at 2-3° C. during the 
soaking and the muscle has been carefully dried on no. 50 Whatman filter 
paper and weighed before and after soaking. The muscle has been 
extracted by grinding with washed sand under 10 % trichloroacetic acid, 
and the extract made up to contain a final concentration of 2 % trichloro- 
acetic acid. Each muscle was extracted four times. 

Chloride has been estimated by the titrimetric iodometric method of 
Sendroy [1937], controls having shown that neither sand nor trichloro- 
acetic acid 3 rielded any interfering substances. Reducing substances have 
been determined by the Hagedom-Jensen method on neutralized ahquots 
of the trichloroacetic acid filtrate. Here again, neither sand nor trichloro- 
acetic acid produces any interference. Non-fermentable reducing sub- 
stances have been determined by the method described by Van Slyke 
& Peters [1932]. Controls have shown that sodium trichloroacetate does 
not interfere with the removal of glucose from aqueous solution by 
washed yeast cells. 

Results 

When the isolated gastrocnemii of Hungarian frogs were soaked in 
isotonic Ringer solution containing 1 % of glucose the “glucose space”, 
even when calculated on the assumption that all the reducing matter in 
the muscle extract was glucose, was consistently less than the “chloride 
space”. That this phenomenon was not due to glycolysis was shown by 
soaking a pair of muscles in Rmger solution for the same time, grinding 
one as rapidly as possible under ice-cold trichloroacetic acid in an ice-cold 
mortar, and grinding the other in a leisurely manner under trichloroacetic 
acid at room temperature. The precautions to minimize glycolysis had 
no effect on the observed “glucose space”. 

Taking the fermentable reducing matter to be glucose, the results 
obtained in a series of experiments in which muscles were soaked for 
varying lengths of time are summarized in Table I. The figures in this 
table represent values of the quantity: 

mg./c.o. Ringer 

There are several points of interest in this table. In the first place, 
although Eggleton et al. [1937] showed that chloride reached equilibrium 
•with the muscle after 30 min, soaking at 2-3° C., our figures show a rise 
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Table I 


(1) 

Time of 

(2) 

(3) 


Eoaking 

hr. 

Chloride 

peimeatioa 

Glucose 

permeation 

(2H3) 

25 

41 

34 

7 

25 

33 

27 

6 

23 

40 

32 

8 

23 

46 

33 

13 

23 

40 

36 

4 

23 

33 

34 

1 




Mean 6 

8* 

35 

27 

8 

8 

34 

29 

5 

8 

36 

27 

9 

8 

37 

27 

10 




Mean 8 

4 

29 

24 

5 

2 

29 

21 

8 


Mean 6-5 

The mean valnea in the last column do not differ significantly ficom one another. 

• Ringer saturated nith Oj. 

ill chloride permeation, tvith. time. At 2-4 hi. our figures are the same as 
earlier figures. Subsequently the “chloride space” increases, apparently 
in two distinct steps, i.e. it rises from 29 to 33-37 %, and then in some 
instances to 40-46 %, All our muscles were irritable when removed from 
the Ringer solution and no significant change in weight occurred during 
soaking. Further, in the instance marked with an asterisk in Table I 
the Ringer solution was saturated with 02 and in contact with an O 2 
atmosphere during the immersion of the muscle. This oxygenation 
experiment lends no support to the view that the increase in chloride 
permeation is due to progressively developing anaetobiosis in the muscle. 
It appears more likely that it is due to the dilution of some factor 
responsible for the common impermeability to chloride of a series of 
barriers, membranes or interfaces between different phases of the 
muscle substance. 

The concept of a series of barriers in the muscle seems to be supported 
by the data for glucose permeation. Here it is seen that the observed 
permeations fall into three groups, 21-24, 27-29, and 32-36 %, the latter 
two groups being identical with the two earlier groups of chloride 
permeations. 

We were able to show in one experiment in which a pair of gastrocnemii 
were immersed in small volumes of Ringer solution that the uptake of 
g ucose by the muscle is very rapid during the first 10 min., and thereafter 
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Methods 

The muscle has been soaked in 60 c.c. Ringer solution containing 
0-63 % Naa, 0-012 % KOI, 0-021 % CaCla, GHjO, 0-02 % NaHCOj and 
1 % glucose. The solution has been maintained at 2-3° C. during the 
soaking and the muscle has been carefully dried on no. 60 Whatman filter 
paper and ■weighed before and after soaking. The muscle has been 
extracted by grinding •with ■washed sand under 10 % trichloroacetic acid, 
and the extract made up to contain a final concentration of 2 % trichloro- 
acetic acid. Each muscle ■was extracted four times. 

Chloride has been estimated by the titrimetric iodometric method of 
Sendroy [1937], controls ha^ring sho^wn that neither sand nor trichloro- 
acetic acid yielded any interfering substances. Reducing substances have 
been determined by the Hagedom-Jensen method on neutralized aliquots 
of the trichloroacetic acid filtrate. Here again, neither sand nor trichloro- 
acetic acid produces any interference. Non-fermentable reducing sub- 
stances have been determined by the method described by Van Slyke 
& Peters [1932]. Controls have sho'wn that sodium triohloroacetate does 
not interfere ■with the removal of glucose from aqueous solution by 
washed yeast cells. 

Results 

WTien the isolated gastrocnemii of Hungarian frogs were soaked in 
isotonic Ringer solution containing 1 % of glucose the “ glucose space , 
even when calculated on the assumption that aU the reducing matter m 
the muscle extract was glucose, was consistently less than the “chloride 
space”. That this phenomenon was not due to glycolysis was shown by 
soaking a pair of muscles in Ringer solution for the same time, grinding 
one as rapidly as possible under ice-cold trichloroacetic acid in an ice-cold 
mortar, and grinding the other in a leisurely manner under trichloroacetic 
acid at room temperature. The precautions to minimize glycolysis had 
no efifect on the observed “glucose space”. 

Taking the fermentable reducing matter to be glucose, the results 
obtained in a series of experiments in which muscles were soaked for 
varying lengths of time are summarized in Table I. The figures in tbis 
table represent values of the quantity: 

7 on.. mg./g-mu8cle 
^ mg./o.o. Ringer' 

There are several points of interest in this ■table. In the first place, 
although Eggleton et al. [1937] showed that chloride reached equihbrium 
■with the muscle after 30 min, soaking at 2-3° C., our figures show a rise 
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Tabue I 


(1) 

Time of 

12) 

(3) 


soakmg 

hr. 

Chloride 

pertoeation 

Glucose 

permeation 

(2H3) 

25 

41 

34 

7 

25 

33 

27 

0 

23 

40 

32 

8 

23 

46 

33 

13 

23 

40 

36 

4 

23 

35 

34 

1 




Mean 6 

8* 

35 

27 

8 

8 

34 

29 

5 

8 

38 

27 

9 

8 

37 

27 





Mean 8 

4 

29 

24 

6 

2 

29 

21 

8 


Mean 6-5 

The mean valnea in the last column do not differ significantly from one another, 

* Ringer sattirated ■with 0,. 

iff chloride permeation, ■with. time. At 2-4 ho:, our figures are the same as 
earlier figures. Subsequently the “chloride space” increases, apparently 
in two distinct steps, i.e. it rises from 29 to 33-37 %, and then in some 
instances to 49-43 %, All our muscles were irritable when removed from 
the Ringer solution and no significant change in weight occurred during 
soaking. Rurther, in the instance marked with an asterisk in Table I 
the Ringer solution was saturated with Og and in contact with an Og 
atmosphere during the immersion of the muscle. This oxygenation 
experiment lends no support to the view that the increase in chloride 
permeation is due to progressively developing anaerobiosis in the muscle. 
It appears more likely that it is due to the dilution of some factor 
responsible for the common impermeability to chloride of a series of 
harriers, membranes or interfaces between different phases of the 
muscle substance. 

The concept of a series of barriers in the muscle seems to be supported 
by the data for glucose permeation. Here it is seen that the observed 
permeations fall into three groups, 21-24, 27-29, and 32-36 %, the latter 

two groups being identical with the two earlier groups of chloride 
permeations. 

We were able to show in one experiment in which a pair of gastrocnemii 
Were immersed in small volumes of Ringer solution that the nptake of 
glucose by the muscle is very rapid during the first 10 min., and thereafter 
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occuis at a rate too small to be measured over a period of several hours. 
The results of this experiment are given in Table 11, in rvhich the figures 
represent the percentage of the muscle with which the amount of glucose 
disappearing would come into equilibrium. 


n 


Soaking 

time 

min. 

Eqnivalent permeations 



lluflcle A 

Muscle B 

10 

21 

23 

120 

21 

23 

240 

21 

23 

300 

24 

29 

480 

28 

29 


Comparison of these figures with those of the previous table supports 
strongly the presumption that the permeations obtained in 2-4 hr. 
represent an equilibrium state, and that the subsequent changes are due 
to increase in the permeability of the muscle occurring in stages. Tbs 
conclusion is further supported by consideration of the difference between 
the glucose and chloride permeations. In every instance the chloride 
permeation is the higher, but, as shown in the fourth col umn of Table I, 
there is no regular tendency towards a change in the mean difference 
with increasing time. A difference in the same sense would be expected 
were the more rapid diffusion of chloride into muscle an important factor 
during the time period imder consideration. However, were this so, the 
difference between the two permeations should dimimsh with increasing 
time. The absence of such a diminution, together with demonstration of 
the rapid diffusion of glucose into muscle, appears to dispose of this 
hypothesis. The alternative appears to be that the successive increases 
in permeation are due to successive breakdowns of barriers to diffusion 
within the muscle, followed by rapid diffusion across the site of the barrier. 
It would abo appear legitimate to suggest that each barrier becomes 
ineffective against chloride at a time when it can stiU prevent the diffusion 
of glucose. The mean values for the stages of permeation found for glucose 
and chloride are summarized below: 


Stage of 

permeation ... I 
For glucose 22 (4) 

For chloride — 


n 

28 (7) 

29 (2) 


m IV 

34(6) — 

35 (0) 43 (4) 


(The figures in parentheses refer to numbers of observations) 


One Other point arises from these data. The minimum fraction of the 
muscle water with wHch a diffusible substance in the external medium 
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caa come into equilibrium is the extra-cellular fraction. Since in vitro 
chloride constantly permeates more of the muscle than does glucose, it 
follows, without reference to any histological criterion, that in vitro 
chloride must diffuse into some part of the muscle cells. It becomes a 
Blatter of some interest to know what factor normally operative in the 
organism to maintain the chloride impermeability of the muscle cells is 
diluted or destroyed during soaking in Emger solution. 

SujmABY 

The diffusion of chloride and glucose into the gastrocnemii of Hun- 
garian frogs occurs in vitro in stages which are similar in magnitude for 
the two substances but separated in time. The chloride permeation of 
the muscle is always greater than the glucose permeation. The implications 
of these findings are discussed. 
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FATTY INFILTRATION OF THE LIVER 
IN PREGNANT EWES 

By L. a SNOOK 

From the Rowett Research Institute, Aberdeen 
{Received 14 August 1939) 

Throughout the world sheep breeders suffer losses atuong their breeding 
ewes from a disease variously Imown as “pregnancy disease”, “preg- 
nancy toxemia”, and “twin Iamb disease”. The two most characteristic 
climcal features of this disease are a marked ketosis and extreme fatty 
infiltration of the liver. In previous papers [Fraser, Godden, Snook & 
Thomson, 1938, 1939] it was shown that ketosis can be produced in 
pregnant ewes by undemutrition, and the possible relation between the 
experimental condition and pregnancy disease was discussed. The 
ketosis was associated with marked fatty infiltration of the liver and 
opportunities were taken to make quantitative and qualitative studies of 
the fat present in the livers of normal and abnormal experimental 
animals, and also in livers from field cases of pregnancy disease. 

It is sometimes stated that a certain degree of fattiness of the liver is a 
normal physiological associate of pregnancy. Thus Gaiger & Davies 
[1932] list among the various causes of fatty infiltration — “Physiological 
— during pregnancy and lactation”. Little definite evidence on this 
point is available, however. The work of Coope & Mottram [1914] has 
been quoted as showing that fatfy infiltration of the liver is a normal 
concomitant of pregnancy but the increases shown (in cats and rabbits) 
are relatively small and, in view of recent work, of doubtful significance. 
Thus they foimd 3-4 and 6-6 % total fatty acid in the livers of two preg- 
nant rabbits and an average of 2-6 % in controls (7) of mixed sexes. 
Increases of this order do not warrant use of the term “fatty infiltration”. 
Best & Eidout [1933] mention the assumption that pregnant rabbits near 
term tend to have fatty livers, but note that a colleague was unable to 
confirm this, even when the does were kept on a diet high in fat. 
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ifo -svork has heen published concerning the chemical nature of the 
excess fat found in the livers of eves afSicted vith pregnancy disuse. 
Indeed, for reasons mentioned above, it has been suggested that fattiness 
of the hver might be characteristic of healthy pregnant eves near term. 
In the current investigation the opportunity vas taken to estimate the 
amount and nature of the fat present in the livers of normal sheep 
(vethers, barren eves, healthy pregnant eves), apparently healthy but 
ketonaemic eves, comatose, ketonaemic eves, and field cases of preg- 
nancy disease. In all cases concurrent analyses vere made on the blood, 
and for the experimental animals data vere available concerning food 
consumption, bodyveight changes and the composition of the blood over 
a considerable period prior to slaughter. This supplementary information 
is of prime importance in interpreting results. Details concerning the 
feeding and management of the experimental eves have been reported 
elsevhere [Fraser et al. 1938], 


Methods 

The Hver vas removed from the animal as soon as possible after 
slaughter or death. Small cubes of tissue for subsequent histological 
examination vere cut from the various lobes and placed in 10 % formal- 
dehyde. The fresh Hver vas then minced and thoroughly mixed. 

Determisatioxs 

Moisture. Representative samples of the fresh pulped Hver vere 
dried to constant veight at 100° C. in an electric oven. 

Fatty substances. 10-14 g. samples of the fresh pulped Hver vere 
accurately veighed and then ground in a mortar vith anhydrous sodium 
sulphate. The dry povder so obtained vas extracted vith chloroform for 
4 hr. in a Soxhlet apparatus, the material vas then re-ground and ex- 
tracted for a farther 4 hr. The filtered chloroform extract vas then made 
up to 100 c.c. in a measuring flask, aHquots being used, as needed, for 
the folio ving estimations: 

(а) Total fat. The chloroform vas removed by distillation and the 
residue dried to constant veight at 100° G. 

(б) Total phosphorus. Five c.c. of the chloroform extract vere placed 

m a smU Kjeldabl flask, the chloroform vas removed by gentle heating 
an the residue vas then digested vith 5 c.c. of a mixture of equal parts 
0 Mncentrated sulphuric and nitric acids until the Hquid vas colourless 

n V ite umes vere given off. On cooling, vater vas added to the 
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residue, wliicli was then neutralized, and in it phosphorus was estimated 


by the method of Fiske & Subbarow [1926]. 

(c) TJnsapoviJiable residue. Suitable aliquots were taken and the 
chloroform removed. 26 c.c. of N12 alcoholic potash were then added to 
the residue and the mixture boiled until saponification was complete. 
Water was added and the rmsaponifiable residue removed by 6 extrac- 
tions with ether. The combined ethereal extracts were washed with water 


until neutral, the ether was removed and the unsaponifiable residue de- 
termined by weighing to constant weight after drymg tn vacuo at 100 C. 
{d) Iodine number. Dam’s pyridine-sulphate-bromine method was 


used [Plimmer, 1938]. 

(e) Glycogen. The glycogen content of the fresh liver was not deter- 
mined, but as soon as possible after slaughter of the animal small samples 
of liver tissue were placed in absolute alcohol and preserved imtil it was 
convenient to complete the analyses. The liver slices were then drains 
on blotting paper, and weighed by difference in tubes containing 60 /o 
KOH. Subsequent procedure was similar to that described by Evans, Tsai 
& Young [1931] but 80 % alcohol was used for precipitation, the supr in 
the ultimate hydrolysate being estimated by the Somogyi modification o 
the Shaffer-Hartmarm method [Peters & Van Slyke, 1931]. 


Results 

To serve as a guide to the possible effect of pregnancy on 
content of the liver, a number of smaU laboratory animals on stock die 
were slaughtered just before parturition, the livers bemg remove 
analysed. None of the livers from these small, healthy animals containeU 
unusual amounts of fat, the maximum being 21-6 % total extract m e 
dry matter of one of the rat livers. The average values are ^ 

Table I. From these data it does not appear that there is any a y 
infiltration of the liver near term in the rat, rabbit or gumea-pig. 

Table I The fatty substances m the hvers of pregnant rats, rabbits and guinea-pigs 

Total fat 

Number of r— ; ^ tt™ 

foetuses Moisture Wet hver Diy liver 

/o 


Average; 8 rats 

3 rabbits 

Guinea-pig A 
B 


Moisture 

% 

72 

72 

72 

71 


Wet hver 
o/ 

/o 

60 

47 

28 

26 


(For comparison. Best, Channon & Kidout fl934] found 5 4 »/„ total extract m the fresh 
livers of gram-fed rats iised as controls ) 

Samples of Hver were obtained from healthy wether hogge^castrate ^ 
male sheep) being slaughtered for human consumption. Thes 
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analysed to give an index of tlie lipids present in tlie livers of iiealtliy 
steep nndistnrbed by any sexual activities. It can be seen from Table II 
that the livers of healthy vrether hoggets contain essentially the same 
percentage of moisture and total chloroform extract as those of pregnant 
rats and rabbits. No fat could be detected by histological examination 
foUoving staining of the tissue rvith Scharlach R. 

TABI.E IL The moisteie, fat and glycogen content of sheep livers 

Glycogen 

Total fat in liver 

^ • j preserved 



Moisture 

Wet liver 

Dry matter 

in alcohol 


% 

0/ 

/o 

0/ 

/o 

o/ 

/o 

Average; 2 healthy Tvethera 

73 

4-8 

IS 

— 

Healthy barran cere; basal diet 

70 

5-6 

19 

G-0 

(Xo. 53, Group HI, 1939) 

Heatthy fat pregnant ewe 

74 

5-S 

22 

3*3 

killed near term (Xo. 30, 

Group I, 1939), 3 lambs 

Average; 11 non-ketonaemic 

75 

5-5 

22 


ewes at term (1-3 lambs) 


(range 5-7) 



“Healthy” ketonaemic ewe 

ft4 

16-6 

43 

1*2 

(Xo. 23, Gronp IV, 1939), 3 
lambs 





Ketonaemic ewe killed im- 

67 

31 

71 

— 

mediately after lambing (Xo. 

•k Group' V, 1938), 2 lambs 

Ayerap: 5 ketonaemic ewes 
killed when comatose (2-3 

60 

25 

(range 20-32) 

62 

Negligibh 

lambs) 

Average; 5 field cases pregnancy 
disease (2-3 lambs) 

66 

51 

— 

17 

(range 15-20) 


An experimental barren ewe (No. 55, Group III, 1939) was slaughtered 
for carcass examination after being for 3 months on a basal ration which 
produced ketosis in pregnant ewes [see Fraser et al. 1939] ; the animal 
had also been fasted for 2 days, a week prior to slaughter. It might have 
been expected that the fasting and continued low plane of nutrition 
would have produced fattiness of the hver but it can be seen from Table 
II that the analytical figures are comparable with those of the wethers. 
Here again histological examination indicated that the slight fat content 
was distributed uniformly throughout aU the cells. 

A fat, experimental, pregnant ewe was slaughtered for carcass ex- 
amination 1 day before the due date of lambing. This animal (No. 30, 
Group I, 1939) had been well fed throughout gestation and had gained 
3 ( lb. in bodyweight. She appeared to be in the best of health up to the 
time of slaughter and at autopsy all organs appeared normal. Three 
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healthy lambs (total weight 19 lb.) were carried. As can be seen from 
Table II there was no significant increase in the fat content of the liver. 
It was interesting to find on histological examination, however, that 
there was a suggestion of accumulation of fat in the cells adjacent to the 
portal vessels. As will be described later, it has been found that fatty 
infiltration of the liver in the ewe appears to progress from the periphery 
of the lobule towards the centre, and there was therefore some indication 
here of incipient fatty infiltration. This finding lints up with the changes 
noted in the composition of the blood. Four days prior to slaughter 
blood drawn from this ewe contained 48 mg. sugar/lOO c.c. and no ketone 
bodies were detected. On the day of slaughter, however, the blood sugar 
had dropped to 37 mg. and 9 mg. total ketone/100 c.c. blood were present. 
These blood figures are of interest in connexion with the glycogen content 
of the liver. It will be noted that the liver of the barren ewe contained 
6-0 % glycogen in contrast to the 3-3 % found in the fiver of the pregnant 
ewe receiving a much better ration (daily intakes, 0-66 and 1‘69 Ih- 
starch equivalent respectively). When stained with Best’s carmine, 
sections from the fiver of the barren ewe appeared deep red in colour, all 
cells containing glycogen. In contrast, the staining showed that in the 
fiver of the multiply-pregnant ewe the glycogen was concentrated in the 
cells around the portal vessels. It seems that the strain of multiple 
pregnancy tends to exhaust the glycogen reserves of the fiver and this may 
predispose to fatty infiltration near term. However, this ewe was only 
1 day antepartum when killed and the analytical data do not indicate 
fattiness of the fiver. 

During the main investigation, it was possible to obtain fiver samples 
from a number of non-ketonaemic ewes which, for various reasons, had to 
be slaughtered at, or soon after, parturition. Some of the experimental 
animals, for example, were excessively fat and had trouble at lambing, 
being slaughtered for such reasons as excessive haemorrhage or a tom 
uterus. These ewes cannot be classed as strictly normal, but blood analyses 
had showm that they were not ketonaemic and it therefore seems that 
one is justified in considering them as controls for comparison with 
ketonaemic animals. It will be seen from the table that none of these 
animals had fatty fivers and the data lend support to the suggestion that 
fatty infiltration of the fiver is not a normal concomitant of pregnancy. 
Histological examination showed that the fat in the livers of non- 
ketonaemic pregnant ewes was evenly distributed throughout the cells. 

Ketosis results both when ewes are kept on a quantitatively made- 
quate ration throughout gestation and when overfat, pregnant ewes are 
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suddenlr placed on reduced rations. This ketosis, rvliicli may become very 
pronounced, is preceded, or accompanied, by fatty mfiltration of the 
Kver. Thus an experimental eve (Iso. 23, Group HI, 1939) receiving a 
<piantitativelv inadeqjiate diet rvas slaughtered 14 days prior to due date 
of parturition. This animal had been markedly hypoglycaemic and 
ketonaemic for about a month, and on the day of death the blood con- 
tained 48 mg. total ketone/100 c.c. As can be seen from the table the 
liver contained excessive fat (16-6 % in the vret liver) and only 1'2 % 
glycogen. lEnrophotograph j^o. 1 shows the distribution of the fat in 
the liver of this apparently healthy ewe. It will be seen that the fat is 
accumulated in the cells around the periphery of the lobules, the tissue 
around the central vein being normal. This distribution is characteristic 
of that seen in the livers of all ketonaemic ewes, both experimental and 
field cases. 


I 


llany multiply-pregnant ketonaemic, experimental ewes went to 
term, and although the Iambs were very poor, the ewes did not neces- 
sarily display any untoward symptoms. This is iUnstrated by ewe No. 4. 
A fortnight prior to lambiog the blood from this animal contained 24 mg. 
sugar and 64 mg. total ketone/100 c.c. ; the day before lambing the ketone 
bodies had increased to 83 mg./lOO c.c. Am tmeventful lambing took 
place and immediately afterwards the beast was slaughtered. The carcass 
was emaciated but the liver was the only abnormal organ; this was very 
pale and extremely fatty (71 % total extract in the dry matter). Some 
idea of the degree of infiltration may be obtained from microphotograph 
No. 2 which shows that only a few cells around the central vein were 
normal. As the process of infiltration had probably been proceeding over 
a period of many weeks, it would appear that this accnmnlation of fat 
does not have any serious effect on liver function. 


A number of ketonaemic experimental ewes lost their appetite and 
with decreased food intake serious chnical symptoms became apparent. 
Anorexia was followed by hyper-ketonaemia, lethargy, partial blindness, 
twitching of the ears, grinding of the teeth, physical weakness and coma. 
The affected animals remained comatose for several days and most of 
them were slaughtered when apparently dying. Several actually lambed 
nt did not recover postpartum and died within 2 days, Antopsy 
reveal^ emaciated carcasses and marked fatty infiltration of the liver, 
n Ta lie II ate given the average figures for 5 snch ewes which were 
- aughtered antepartum when comatose. In microphotograph No. 3 a 
section is shown which was prepared from a liver containing 68 % fat in 
e , matter. A better index of the degree of the fatty infiltration in 
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tke cells of this Uvei is obtained from the high-power microphotograph 
No. 4, from which it can be seen that in many of the cells the protoplasm 
appears to have been almost entirely replaced by fat, the nucleus heing 
pushed right up against the cell 'wall. This last illustration should be 
compared with microphotograph No. 6, which shows a section prepared 
from the liver of a healthy, non-ketonaemic ewe slaughtered at lambing 
because of a tom uterus. 


Table m. Weight of total fatty gnbstances present in livers 
of normal and ketonaemic ewes 


No. 

Weight 
of liver 
lb. 

Total fat 
% 

Weight of 
total fat 
in the liver 
lb. 

Number 

of 

iambs 

55. Barren 

Normal ewes 

1-6 

6-6 

008 


30. Healthy, fat, pregnant 

2-2 

6-8 

0-13 

3- 

^3. 

2-4 

5-6 

0-13 

I 

77. 

2-6 

7-2 

0-18 

3 

23. Killed for carcass 

Ketonaemic ewes 

1-8 

16'6 

0’32 

3 

36. Killed when dying 

2-6 

24'0 

0-62 

3 

92. „ „ „ 

2-8 

26-7 

0-76 

2 

328. „ „ „ 

68. Died after lambing 

2-6 

25-3 

0’66 

2 

2-9 

2M 

0-61 

2 

62. Died after prolonged anorexia 3-2 

32-1 

1-02 

3 


Not only does the percentage of fat increase in the liver of an ewe which 
becomes ketonaemic but the liver tends to be enlarged. A good index 
of the amount of fat which accumulates in the liver is obtained from 
Table m. Here the total weight of fat present in the various livers is 
given. 

Blood and liver samples were obtained, whenever possible, from field 
cases of pregnancy disease. The animals were always markedly keto- 
naemic, and chemical and histological examination of the fatty hvers 
indicated that the changes produced in the field were similar to those 
found in experimentally-produced ketosis. Complete loss of appetite was 
also a characteristic feature of those field cases available for treatment. 
It is interesting to note that the hypoglycaemia and ketonaemia in field 
cases of pregnancy disease could be corrected by glucose therapy (oral or 
intravenous), but the animals would not resume eating and eventually 
died. The livers were still markedly fatty, even where ketonaemia had 
been ehminated for several days by glucose treatment. 
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Possible secrotic changes 

In all cases (experimental and field) wfiere eires died after displaying 
symptoms characteristic of pregnancy disease, a careful search for possible 
necrotic changes in the liver vras made, using paraffin sections cut at 7 fi. 
Prof. J. S. Young of the Department of Pathology, Aberdeen University, 
kindly examined a number of representative sections and reported that 
in no case did it appear that the fatty infiltration vras accompanied by 
degenerative changes in the cell structure. This confirms the rvork of 
JI’Fadyean [1924] rrho, as the result of histological examination, stated 
that the liver changes seen in pregnancy disease in evres, resulted from 
extreme physiological infiltration and not a toxic degeneration. 


CsEiucAL coxsxmmox of the liver lipids 
Various chemical analyses vrere carried out to test the hypothesis that 
the fat in the livers of ketonaemic ewes had been transported thereto 
from the body depots. Phospholipins are considered to play a role in the 
transport of fat in the body and phosphorus determinations were there- 
fore made on the chloroform extracts in rdew of the possibihty that the 
fatty infiltration may have been due to an upset in phosphohpin meta- 
bolism. The results are given in Table lY. 


Table TV. The phosphorus and nnsaponifiable extraet present in 
the chloroform extract of sheep livers 


Healthy wether 

Ewe 93 
85 


Ewe 35 
7 

3 

4 
SI 



P as a 

percentage of 

Unsaponifiable 

Total fat in 




Xon-fat 

residue in 

dn' matter 

Total fat 

drv matter 

total fat 


o/ 

O' 

O' 

0 

/o 

Xormal livers 

>0 

JO 

17 

21 

0-43 

8-0 

18 

1-9 

0-43 

S-5 

21 

— 

. — . 

7-8 

23 

20 

Fatty livers 

0-66 

S-6 

62 

'o-42 

0-63 

3-9 

58 

0-47 

0-60 

4-3 

68 

0-30 

0-65 



71 

0-32 

0-71 

3-8 

61 

0-44 

0-69 

4-0 


It was not considered hkely that the infiltration in the ewe was due to 
un a anced sterol metabolism but, to obtain definite evidence on this 
pom t e amount of unsaponifiable residue in various chloroform extracts 
r^as determined. The results are included iu Table W. 

less extract from the fatty fivers contains much 

- P p lOTus per umt than the extract from normal fivers This is 
rn. xcvu ' 

16 
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what one would expect if the excess fat was normal body fat transported 
from the depots. A better gidde to ahnormahty is obtained by expressing 
the phosphorus as a fraction of the non-fatty dry matter of the Ever. On 
this basis of comparison, the phospholipms in the fat-infiltrated fivers are 
of the same order as that found in the fiver of the normal pregnant en-e 
No. 86. 

Best, Channon & Ridout [1934] found 8 % unsaponifiable extract in 
the Kver fats of normal “ control ” rats, which corresponds to that found in 
the fiver fat of normal sheep. As one would expect following the mfiltra- 
tion of depot fat, the percentage of unsaponifiable residue in the fiver fats 
decreases as the fat content of the fiver increases. It is apparent that the 
fatty fiver produced in the experimental ewes, or found in cases of preg- 
nancy disease, is not of the cholesterol ester type. 

As a further test regarding the nature of the fat present in the fatty 
fivers. Iodine Numbers of the extracts were determined. No definite 
correlation was apparent between the I.N. of the extract and the 
percentage of fat in the fiver, but there was an indication that with m 
creased fatty infiltration the I.N. tends to fall until it approximates that 
of depot fat. Thus the extracts from 5 fatty fivers had I.N.s ranging from 
77 to 71 as compared with 93 for the extract from the fiver of the healthy 
ewe (No. 30, Group I, 1939) carrying 3 lambs. 


Discussion 

It seems that the ketosis produced in pregnant ewes by undemutn- 
tion follows, or is associated with, the mobilization of depot fat and i 
accumulation in the fiver. Such data as are available also indicate that 
this fatty infiltration is associated with depletion of the fiver glycogen. 
The finding that the liver of the poorly-fed barren ewe contamed abou 
double (6 %) the glycogen found in that of the well-fed, pregnant ewe 
slaughtered 1 day antepartum supports the hypothesis that m the termi- 
nal stages of multiple pregnancy, foetal demands prevent the storage o 
the usual amounts of glycogen. NaturaUy, if the glycogen ^eseiwes are 
depleted, the animal is less able to withstand undernutntion, and il tbe 
food supply is restricted, a need to use depot fat will quicHy anse. Thu 
the fiver of the ketonaemic ewe (to aU appearances healthy which w 
slaughtered for carcass examination contained only 1-2 % 

about twice the normal amount of fat. With continued undernu ntion 

the ketonaemia becomes increasingly severe, and it can e assume 
this is associated with even greater depletion of the glycogen reserves 
increased accumulation of fat in the liver. 
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There is reason to donbt ’svhether loss of liver function can be of any 
signiSicaiice in precipitating the decline of ketonaemic animals, as various 
■vrorkers have shorm that the vital functions can be carried out by only a 
small fraction of the liver. Thus Bollmann & ilann [1935] excised up to 
80 % of the liver firom experimental dogs and found that- normal functions 
could be carried out even vhen regeneration rras prevented. Similar 
retention of function has been seen in animals vrith cirrhosis sn&cient to 
destrov a large portion of the liver. Bollmann & TIann have shotvn, 
however, that it is the detoxicating power of the liver which is most 
seriouslv affected when the liver becomes infiltrated with fat, also that 
livers lacking in glvcogen are less able to cope with toxic agents. Bollmann 
[193S] discusses farther work which suggests that the detoxicating power 
of the liver mav be lost before other functions faiL It is therefore possible 
that lack of liver glvcogen mav be a factor in redncmg ketonaemic ewes 
to a comatose condition, either directly because of tbe resultant weakness, 
or indirectly by a loss of detoxicating ability by the liver cells. There is 
fairly definite eridence that fatty infiltration in itself will not result in any 
harmful symptoms. Many severely ketonaemic ewes, which by inference 
had fatty livers of long standing, went to term and the blood returned to 
normal within several days postpartum; ewe No. 4, for example, appeared 
healthy when slaughtered, despite gross fattiness of the liver. 

Such, data as is available does not suggest that fatty infiltration of tbe 
liver occurs in normal, well-fed ewes. Many ewes in the field, however, 
do not receive an optimum diet and it is probable that, ketosis and some 
degree of fatty infiltration of the liver occurs under these conditions. 
That such ketosis may be pronounced, though unsuspected by the farmer, 
IS indicated by a subsidiary investigation. Through the courtesv of Sir 
Joseph Barcroft, samples of blood and liver were obtained from experi- 
mental ewes being used at Cambridge. These ewes, presumablv in 
apparent good health, were slaughtered at various stages of gestation, 
and it was found that after about the 100th day blood from some of the 
ewes contained ketone bodies, as much as 22 mg.* 100 c.c. being found. 
Sinological examination of the respective liver samples showed that 
cinite marked fatty mfiltration had taken place. Blood samples from 
other ewes in the same flock (one slaughtered as late as the 146th dav of 
gestation) were quite free of ketone bodies and the livers appeared 
^ food consumption by ewes being hand- 

in groups could explain the presence of a certain number of ketonaemic 
ammals in a flock of ewes all carrying the same number of lambs. 


16—2 
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SUMMASY 

Chemical and histological studies have been made concerning the 
degree, nature, and distribution of the fat present in the hvers of healthy, 
pregnant laboratory animals, normal ewes (barren and pregnant), 
ketonaemic ewes, and field cases of pregnancy disease. It is concluded 
that 

Fatty infiltration of the liver is not a normal concomitant of preg- 
nancy in the rat, rabbit, guinea-pig, or sheep. 

The fatty infiltration of the liver associated with ketosis in the preg- 
nant ewe does not necessarily provoke harmful symptoms ; animals may 
go to term when the infiltration is extreme. 

In ketonaemic, pregnant ewes the glycogen content of the fiver is 
apparently reduced to negligible amounts. 

Ketonaemic ewes in apparent good health were found to have fivers 
infiltrated with fat, the nature and degree of the infiltration being in- 
distinguishable from that seen in comatose ewes. The fatty liver produced 
in the experimental ewes could not be distinguished from that found in 
field cases of the disease. 

Patty infiltration of the liver was not associated with necrotic changes 
in the liver tissue. 

I "Wish to thank Mr W. Godden for advice m the chemical vork, and Dr J. T. Imng 
for gmdance in the histological work and also for taking the microphotographs. Part of 
this study was earned out dunng the tenure of a Hackett Research Studentship from the 
University of Western Austraha. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE 1 

1. xll. A firemen section stained with SoharfachR and haematoxylin to show distnbTitioii 

of the fet in the liver tissue of a ‘'healthy" ketonaemic ewe (Xo. 23. Group At , 1939) 
with 3 Iamb; in ntero. The liver contained 46 % total fat in the dry matter. 

2. X 30. A parafin section stained with haematosylin and eosin D showinc the extreme 

fatty inSltration of the liver found in a ketonaemic ewe (Xo. 4, Group V, 1937^) 
sUurhtered irrunediately after lambing (2 lambs). The liver contained 71 % total fat 
in the dry matter. 

3. X 30. A paraffin section stained with haematoxylin and eosin prepared from the liver of 

a hypoglycaemic. ketonaemic ewe (2\o. 3. Group NT. 1937~S) killed after 2 days' coma 
(2 lambs in ntero). The liver contained 63 ®o total frit in the dry matter. 

4. X 67. As 2\o. 3 at higher magnification. 

o. y 67. A paraffin section stained with haematoiylin and eosin prepared from the liver of 
a healthy experimental ewe slaughtered at lambing because of a tom nterns. The liver 
contained 23 % total fat in the dry matter. 
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VASCULAR CHANGES AFFECTING THE 
TRANSMISSION OF NERVOUS IMPULSES 

By EDITH BtLBMNG and J. H. BUBN 
From the Department of Pharmacology, Oxford 

{Received 16 August 1939) 

We have recently described experiments in wbich we studied the effect 
of sympathetic stimulation on the contractions of skeletal muscle in the 
dog [Biilbring & Bum, 1939a]. To make our observations we exposed the 
spinal cord and dissected the motor roots, in order that stimuli could be 
applied to the motor fibres only. We perfused the muscles of the corre- 
sponding hindleg with defibrinated blood. In these ciroumstances we have 
often observed that the contractions of the gastrocnemius in response to 
motor root stimulation declined and finally disappeared, but could be 
restored by various measures, such as the addition of adrenaline to the 
perfusing blood. We have discovered that the disappearance of the 
contractions was not due to any change in the muscle or at the nerve 
ending but to a failure of the motor fibres to transmit the impulses along 
the sciatic nerve. This paper is an account of these observations. 

Method 

The experimental detads have been given in the previous paper and 
little need be added. As there stated, the blood from the pump entered 
the right external ibac artery and went via the aorta to the left external 
iliac artery. The aorta was ligated above and below. There is usually a 
pair of arteries proceeding dorsally from the aorta, which in our present 
experiments we have tied to diminish the leakage of blood from the tissues 
in the neighbourhood of the exposed motor roots. 

When the preparation was made in this way, the period in which it 
was possible to ebcit a response to stimulation of the sympathetic chain 
at a point just below the kidney was very short, for the sympathetic 
ganglia were deprived of their blood supply and ceased to transmit 
impulses. In experiments therefore in which sympathetic stimulation 
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was applied, the aorta was not ligated above the bifurcation but bigber, 
below the origin of tbe renal arteries, so that some blood passed up tbe 
aorta and through tbe small vessels to tbe back. This blood caused leak- 
age near the exposed motor roots but mostly found its way into tbe vena 
cava from which it was collected by a cannula in the thoracic cava, or in 
the right auricle. 

The essential observations were made not only in experiments in 
which debbrinated blood was used for the perfusion fluid, but also when 
heparinized blood was used; the results were the same. 

Results 

Failure of motor root response. In Fig. 1 is shown a typical example of 
the changes in the response to motor root stimulation. Tbe stimulation 
applied was a tetanus of 10 sec. duration, produced by shocks at tbe rate 
of 400 per sec. Tbe first stimulation shown in tbe figure produced a tension 
in the gastrocnemius of 10 kg., which fell slightly during the stimulation; 
a similar response had been given to several previous stimulations. 
During this time tbe vascular tone in the perfused vessels bad remained 
high due to the presence of adrenaline which bad been put into tbe blood 
before perfusion began to make a concentration of 1 in 10 milli on. During 
the application of the tetanus the middle record, which is of the venous 
outflow, taken by Gaddum’s recorder [1929], showed a rise due to the 
expulsion of blood when the muscles contracted; the lower record of 
pressure in the arterial cannula showed an initial rise due to obstruction 
of inflow, followed by a fall during contraction and a further fall when the 
muscle relaxed; these vascular effects have been discussed in the preced- 
ing paper. The vascular tone now began to fall as tbe adrenaline was 
destroyed, and the response to motor root stimulation grew less. These 
stimuli were appbed at intervals of 2 min., and the second, third and 
fourth responses shown in Fig. 1 were recorded, 6, 21 and 24 min. res- 
pectively after the first. The fourth response was already very small, 
consist’mg of an initial spike of 2-6 kg. which was not maintained during 
the 10 sec. of stimulation above 0-7 kg. At this point of the experiment 
adrenaline of strength 1 in 100,000 was added drop by drop to the 
reservoir of blood supplying the leg. After 3 min. the adrenaline reached 
the vessels of the leg, causing vasoconstriction and a reduction in the 
^enous outflow. There was, however, no immediate effect on the beio-bfc 
of the muscular response; it was 5 min. latex that this first showed itself, 
ut then the recovery was rapid. In 2 min. more tbe tension was 9 kg! 
an m 4 mm. it was 9-8 kg.; in 6 min. it was as high as at first. The 
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addition of adrenaline to the resei^oir was stopped when a total of 
0-1 mg. had been added. The vascular tone then fell, and the response 
once more fell until it disappeared altogether. The addition of adrenaline 
to the reservoir was restarted and the response to stimulation once more 
fully recovered. 



Fig. t. The upper record shove the tension developed in the gastrocnemius muscle during 
the application of tetani of 10 sec. duration to the motor roots. The middle tracing 
shows the venous outflow recorded by Gnddum’s recorder. The lower tracing is the 
pressure in the arterial cannula into which blood is delivered bj' the Dalc-Schuster 
pump. The figure illustrates the decline of the motor root response following the loss 
of vascular tone; also the recovery of the response following the rise of tone produced 
by adrenaline. This decline and recovery are shown twice. 


Consideration of the changes in venous outflow shotvn in Fig. 1 makes 
it clear that the height of muscular contraction did not vary with the 
blood flow through the leg, but was rather in inverse relation to the blood 
flow. That is to say, the contraction failed as the arterial resistance to 
inflow fell and the outflow increased; similarly the contractions returned 
as the arterial resistance rose and the outflow diminished. There was, 
however, a lag between the maximum arterial pressure and the maximum 
muscular response, for the latter was obsery^ed usually about 5 min. later. 
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Conditions in the muscle. Tke first possibility whicb presented itself in 
explanation of tfie disappearance of the contractile response was that in 
the conditions of the perfusion there was a failure of the chemical 
mechanism in the muscle. Thus the store of muscle glycogen might ha^ e 
become exhausted; with this idea we investigated the effect of adding 
substances other than adrenaline to the blood which play a role in glyco- 
gen formation. We found that the addition of dextrose, or the addition of 
dextrose and insulin, or the addition of sodium lactate, had no effect in 
restoring the response. In myasthenia gravis, in which there is muscular 
weakness, glycine is stated to have some beneficial action, and we there- 
fore added glycine (100 mg. to 600 c.c. blood) ; it had no action. In 
Addison’s disease, cortical extract increases muscular power. We there- 
fore added Eucortone, but without effect. 

Failure of response to single shocks. Evidence that the chemical 
mechanism in the muscle was not impaired was provided by observations 
that the contractile response to direct stimulation of the muscle remained 
unaltered during the disappearance of the response to stimulation of the 
motor roots. Furthermore it was found that in order to observe this 
disappearance of response to motor root stimulation, the appbcation of 
tetanic stimuli was unnecessary, since the response to single shocks, 
applied at intervals of 10 sec., disappeared in the same way. These points 
are Ulnstrated in Fig. 2 A which shows in the beginning a group of con- 
tractions (a) due to six single shocks apphed to the motor roots, each 
producing a tension in the gastrocnemius of about 8 kg. The second 
group of contractions (6) was obtained 1 min. later in response to 
single shocks applied to the muscle directly; these produced a smaller 
tension of 6-6 kg. Groups similar to (a) and (b) bad been obtained since 
the beginning of the perfusion more than 30 min. previously, during 
which time the vascular tone steadily diminished and the venous outflow 
increased. Single shocks were now applied to the motor roots only at 
intervals of 10 sec. The tension developed in the muscle by eacb stimulus 
now fell, gradually at first, and then very rapidly, and the last six re- 
sponses are shown in the third group (c) of Fig. 2 A, the sixth stimulus 
produced a tension of 3 kg. only. The stimuli to the motor roots were 
stopped, and 1 min. later stimuli to the muscle were applied directly; 
the effect of these direct stimuli (d) was completely unaltered. After 
1 min. more, six further responses (e) to motor root stimulation were 
o tamed, which were verj’ small, and fijially six further responses (f) to 
ilirect stimulation, again of the same height as before. 

Changes in the sciatic nerve. The eridence obtained in this way made it 
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clear that the disappearance of the response to the motor roots was 
unconnected with changes in the muscle and, since single shocks were 
used, was unrelated to any fatigue of the nerve fibres or their endings 
produced by repeated stimulation. The lack of connexion with fatigue 
was specially emphasized by one experiment in which the perfasion began 
some time before the motor roots were ready for stimulation, and in 
which the vascular tone had already fallen very low before the stimulation 
was first appHed. Single shocks to the motor roots produced no effect 



Fig, 2. Records of the tension produced by groups of single shocks at 10 sec. interval 
applied alternately to the motor roots, and to the gastrocnemius muscle. In A the 
effect of motor root stimulation was normal at (a), diminishing in (c) and small in fa)/ 
while that of direct stimulation at (6), (d) and (/} remained unchanged. In B the 
addition of adrenaline to the circulating blood restored the motor root stimulation 
from (a) through {c) to (cj. Direct stimulation (6, (/, /} was as before unaffected. 

whatever, though they soon caused muscular contraction when adrenaline 
was added to the perfusing blood in the same way as in the experiment 
illustrated in Fig. 2B. 

The next stage of the analysis concerned the sciatic nerve, to discover 
whether the failure of the motor root stimulation was due to a failure of 
the nerve endings to transmit the impulse, or to a failure of excitability 
or conductivity in the nerve fibres themselves. In addition to preparmg 
the motor roots, we applied an electrode to the sciatic nerve between the 
flexor muscles of the thigh. This electrode consisted of a platinum plate 
shielded by a curved vulcanite prong. The common electrode placed imder 
the skin of the back was the second electrode. We were then able to 
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stimulate the motor roots and the sciatic nerve alternately, and a record 
of an experiment is given, in Pig- 3. Single shocks at 10 sec. intexva vrere 
used. Fig. 3 shows in the beginning (a) the regular response to motor 
root stimulation, and (6) the less regular though slightly larger response 
to stimulation of the sciatic nerve. As seen in (c), (e), (y), (i) and (h) the 
responses to motor root stimulation became progressively less rmtil they 
disappeared, while the responses to sciatic stimulation persisted, showing 
a slight diminution only in (/), (h), (_j) and (1). This result indicated that 
there was no failure of transmission from the nerve to the muscle, but 
that the failure occurred along the course of the nerve fibres, chiefly near 
the motor roots but also to a shght extent near the electrode on the sciatic 
nerve. It seemed as if the decline of vascular tone must in some way have 



Fig. 3. Records of the tension produced by groups of single shocks at 10 sec. interval 
applied alternately to the motor roots and to the sciatic nerve. In c, c, «, g, i, b, etc. is 
shown the gradual diminution and final disappearance of the motor root response, 
while the sciatic response (6, <f, /, h, j, {) remained large, though declining slightly. 

caused a diminution in the excitability or conductivity of the motor 
fibres, which was greatest in the neighbourhood of the roots, where there 
was most disturbance of the normal circulation, and least in that part of 
the sciatic nerve nearest the knee. We had not beheved that differences in 
blood supply could modify the behaviour of different parts of continuous 
nerve fibres, and we tested the point farther in experiments of the follow- 
ing kind. 

A perfusion of the hindleg muscles was prepared in which the arterial 
cannula was inserted into the femoral artery in the middle of the thigh, 
and the blood collected again from tbe femoral vein. Mass ligatures were 
tied around tbe upper part of the thigh, carefully excluding the sciatic 
nen-e which was dissected upwards to the sacral plexus. In this experi- 
ment the muscks of the upper part of the thigh had no circulation and 
could not furnish collaterals to the proximal part of the sciatic nerve. 
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Only the lower part of this nerve could have been supplied with blood. 
Stimulation of the motor roots produced no contraction. Stimulation of 
the sciatic nerve produced a contraction which varied according to the 


nearness of the electrode to the knee. In Fig. 4 are shown the tensions 


produced by stimuli applied to different points 
of the nerve 2 cm. apart; stimulation nearest 
the plexus had no effect; as the electrode was 
taken towards the knee the response progres- 
sively increased. To ensure that the differences 
were unconnected with the changes in the 
position of the electrodes, two electrodes were 
applied and left undisturbed. Single shocks 
applied to the proximal electrode produced a 
tension of 1-6 kg., while when applied to the 
electrode nearer the knee, they produced a 
tension of 8 kg. 

Effect of adrenaline on the sciatic nerve. By 
the addition of adrenaline to the circulating 
blood, in another experiment we were able to 
affect the conditions in the sciatic nerve at the 
site of the proximal electrodesothatthetension 
developed in response to single shocks in- 
creased from 2-7 to 3-3 kg., while the tension 
developed by single shocks applied to the 
electrode near the knee remained unchanged 
at 8 kg. The addition of the adrenaline caused 



Fig. 4. Records of the tension 
produced by single shocks 
applied to different points of 
the sciatic nerve. Stimula* 
tion ofthe nerve farthest from 
the muselo was without effect 
(first arrow). Stimulation at 
points successively 2 cm. 
nearer the muscle produced 
increasing tension until a 
further approach made no 
difference. 


a rise in arterial pressure from 32 to 120 mm., but diminished the out- 


flow from 80 to 48 c.c./min. Since there coidd have been no circulation 
from the pelvic end of the nerve reaching the point of application of the 
proximal electrode, the adrenaline must have exerted its effect through 


such circulation as reached that point from vessels entering the nerve 


in the neighbourhood of the knee. 

This evidence of a partial restoration of the function of the proximal 
part of the sciatic ner\m indicated that we were obsendng a similar 
phenomenon to the disappearance and reappearance of the response to 
motor root stimidation already described. 

Alterations of blood flow. The most likely explanation for the failure of 
the gastrocnemius to respond to stimulation of the roots appeared to be 
that owing to the fall in arterial pressure the motor fibres near the 
electrodes were no longer supplied with sufficient blood; their function 
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was restored by adrenaline because tbe rise of pressure wbicb it caused 

enabledtnoreblood to reach tbesefibres. If this explanation were correct 

an mcrease in arterial pressure caused by raising the stroke of the pump 
should have the same restorative effect. VTe thought this the more -e y 
since we have previously found that when interrupted stimuli are applied 





Fig. 5, Records as in F^. 1. The upper record shows the very small tensions produced by 
Single shocks at 10 sec. interval applied to the motor roots, with three groups of two 
direct stimub (D). (a) shows that a rise of perfusion pressure caused by raising the 
pump stroke did not affect the response to motor root stimulation. (6) shows that the 
addition of adrenaline restored the motor root response although it did not raise the 
pcrfueion pressure higher than m (a) and reduced the blood flow. 

to the sciatic nerve the contractions of the gastrocnemius can he in- 
creased by raising the stroke of the pump. IVe showed [Bulbring & Bum, 
1939cl that this effect was exerted in the main on the nerve endings. 

B e found that an increase in arterial pressure produced by raising 
the pump stroke did not restore the effect of motor root stimulation. In 
Fig. oa the artenal pressure was raised from a mean value of 20 mm. to 
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56 mm. duiing 2f min., resulting in an increase of venous outflow from 
100 to 166 c.c./min. ; tlie responses to motor root stimulation were 
unaffected. In Fig. 66 the arterial pressure was raised, by addition of 
adrenaline to the reservoir, at first to 37 mm., later to 60 mm . and then 
to 64 mm. ; the venous outflow decreased to 70 c.c./min. When the arterial 
pressure was 50 mm. the responses to motor root stimulation had already 
increased to 3‘6 kg. In other experiments the pump stroke was raised for 
longer periods, for 12 and 16 min , respectively, and yet the motor root 
responses were unaffected ; in both of these the addition of adrenaline to 


the perfusing blood at once restored the responses. 

Effect of constrictor substances. We were next able to show that in fact 
the rise of arterial pressure produced by 
adrenaline played no part whatever in 
the restorative action, for we prevented 
the rise of pressure by cormecting the 
arterial cannula by a side-tube to a 
reservoir of blood under constant pres- 
sure [see Krayer & Vemey, 1936]. When 
adrenaline was added to the perfusing 
blood and vasoconstriction occurred in 
the leg, there was no rise of pressure 
because the blood was driveu into the 
reservoir; the venous outflow from the 
leg was reduced to less than half, but 
nevertheless the response to motor root 
stimulation was restored. 

We obtained the same effect with 
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pituitary (posterior lobe) extract as 
shown in Fig. 6. In this experiment the 


r,l>..tary CrLircLct TlfuSiui'- 


stimuli were tetani of 10 sec. duration 
apphed to the motor roots every minute. 
At the beginning of the record the 
stimuli evoked no response ; at this time 
the venous outflow was 120 c.c./min. The 
arterial cannula was connected to the 
reservoir of blood in which the pressure 
was maintained at 27 mm., and a total 
of 4 units (equivalent to 0-4 c.c. of the 
usual commercial extract) was added 


Fig. 0. Records as in Fig. 1. At HR 
tetani of 10 sec. duration were 
applied to the motor roots, pro- 
ducmg at first no effect, but later 
a large contraction. The change 
was brought about by the addition 
of pituitary extract to the blood; 
this caused no appreciable nso 
of arterial pressure because the 
artenal cannula was connected to 
a reservoir of blood at constant 
pressure. The pituitary extract, 
however, caused a great reduction 
of venous outflow. 


to the perfusing blood, of which there was 600 c.c. in circulation. The 
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leservoii of blood did not fulfil its duty completely, for tbe arterial 
pressure rose very slightly to 34: mm.; tbe venous outflov fell to 60 c.c./ 
min., but tbe response to motor root stimulation rvas restored. 

Tbe amounts of adrenaline and of pituit-ary extract necessary vere 
Eumlar in different experiments, tbougb we made no attempt to deter- 
ge tbe least concentration wbicb bad some effect. UsuaUy we added 
0-1 mg. adrenaline to 600 c.c. blood, but once restoration of tbe motor 
root response was obtained with one-balf this amount making a con- 
cen tmn of 1 m 12 milbon. In experiments with pituitary extract we 

bi fioT ^ V5-7-5 units, tbe average amount being 3-5 units 

m ouu c.c. blood. 

we Tl sympathomimetic eubstances but 

tesKM. ^y<J,otypheuylethyl.miue redoted the motor root 

siS^eJl'toO , 7' Wood, m.d it produced a 

bv PTcr + • Tbe effect of adrenaline was abolished 

by ergotomue ae was the vasoconatector effect also, h one of thXee 

‘hat the tespome 

brgb pressure was driven tbroucrh fho i • j , — ^ reservoir under 

the pump. The effect on rb ^ addition to that coming from 

it iu each ex^Smenr. 

smaUer effects up to a produced progressively 

We attributed the diminution in s ^he mcrease remained tbe same, 
vasotonins from the blood and thnnnhtTrftf ^ 'disappearance of 

increase after five or six renpO’ ^ tbe persistence of a smaUer 

Wood flow. If, however indicated tbe effect of the increased 

blood flow is broutrht aboutTv ft' ^ ^ ®sdy described, tbe increase of the 
«"ly blood i. c.«‘';orc>*““™e the stroh. of the pmup “ 

t^tcofm^olecoutmctioSlob “ I"" "« in- 

wuhtowa from circaiaHon ad a ^ 

•■--■0-n.v.m.oumaolC‘r— 
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The effect of sympathetic stimulation. the response of the gastroc- 

nemius to stimulation of the motor roots became small we found that 
stimulation of the lumbar sympathetic chain was able to restore the 
contractions to their original size. In one experiment we first stimulated 
the chain when only a very slight diminution of the tension evoked by 



Fig, 7. Kccorcln as jn F/g. X. The top record shoves the response to single ahocics opphccl to 
the motor roots. Between the two arrows the lumbar sjmipathetic chain was stimu- 
lated for 2 min. causing a rise of arterial pressure, a diminution of venous outflow and a 
prolonged increase in the muscular response. 

single shocks had occurred. The initial tension was 9-5 kg., and it fell to 
9 kg. ; stimulation of the chain for 1 min. re.stored it to 9-5 kg. The next 
stimulation of the chain was applied when the tension had fallen to 
6-.5kg. ; it restored the tension to 9-5 kg. The third stimulation of the 
chain is shown in Fig. 7; it was applied for 2 min. and augmented the 
tension from 3-7 to 9-2 kg.; this figure shows the much greater duration 
of the effect of sympathetic stimulation on the muscle response than on 
the blood ve-ssels; the effect on the muscle lasted for 9 min. wlierens that 
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on the blood vessels disappeared vritbin 30 sec. of the end of the stimda- 
tion. A fonitb stimulation augmented the musclejesponse from 2-.. to 
S-3 kg., producing an effect similar to that in Eig. 7. 

We obtained the same result in eight other experiments rvhen single 
shocks were applied to the motor roots, and in ffve other experiments m 
which tetani were applied. It can be seen in Eig. 7 that the first response 
after sympathetic stimulation began was sbghtly smaller than the 
preceding and succeeding responses. This occurred tbronghout ^ this 
experiment, and we observed a diminution only of the response to single 





Re. S. The upper record shows the response of the gastrocnemius to tetani of 20 sec. 
duration apphed to the motor roots. Between the arrows the lumbar sympathetic 
chain was stimulated; the stimulation caused first a diminution of the response to the 
motor root stimulation, followed by an augmentation; there was a rise of arterial 
pressure, and a (hminntion in venous outflow (not shown). 

shocks as a consequence of sympathetic stimulation in two other ex- 
periments. In one of these the diminution was from 7‘5 to 7-0 kg. and in 
the other from 4-0 to 3-8 kg. ; that is to say these diminutions were small, 
and would perhaps have escaped notice but for tbe observation that, when 
tetani were apphed to the roots, greater effects of this kind were regularlp 
seen. Thus in Fig. 8 we stimulated the motor roots by tetani applied for 
20 see. with intervals of 10 sec. between. The response had already be- 
come small, consisting of an initial tension of 5 kg. which fell almost at 
once to the resting value during the remainder of the tetanus ; stimnla- 
non of the sympathetic chain for 2 min. then caused a reduction of the 
imtia tension from 5 to 1-5 kg., and an increase in the height of the 

muscle response only when the stimulation stopped. The same picture 
rn. xcni. ^ 

17 
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was observed several times in this and other experiments; the diminution 
alone, without a succeeding augmentation, was observed in one experi- 
ment in which the responses to tetani were still large, the reduction pro- 
duced by sympathetic stimulation being from 8 to 6-6 kg. 

Discussion 

We have previously shown that when the muscular contractions 
produced by stimulation of the motor roots in the dog become less, due to 
fatigue, they can be augmented by sympathetic stimulation. We did not 
put forward any explanation of this action of the sympathetic beyond 
saying that the metabolism of the muscle was probably affected in such a 
way that more energy was made available; thus we conceived the effect 
to be exerted on the muscle directly. We have since investigated the 
action of adrenaline on the muscle contractions produced by direct 
stimulation and by stimulation of the sciatic nerve, and have observed 
that the augmentation produced when the muscles are fatigued is best 
seen when the stimulation is through the nerve ; during direct stimulation 
the augmentation is either small or absent. This eNudence led us to 
modify our previous view and to suppose with Orbeh [1923] and Corkill 
& Tiegs [1933] that the main effect was on the neuromuscular junction 
rather than on the muscle, though some direct action on the muscle could 
not be excluded. We have now presented etidence that not only at the 
nerve ending, but along the course of the nerve fibre itself, adrenaline 
and sympathetic stimulation can improve the transmission of impulses. 

The work of Forbes & Ray [1923] showed that a mammaban nerve 
removed from the body and kept in Ringer's solution retains a normal 
functional capacity for a long time, especially if it is kept cold. This 
observation naturally leads to the assumption that the chemical require 
ments of nerve fibres are so small that they would be satisfied so long as 
some circulation is maintained no matter how small this circulation may 
be. Our erddence indicates that this is not so, and that excitability or 
conductivity can fail while a blood flow still persists. It is, however, much 
more surprising to observe the rapidity with which these functions can be 
restored, and the agents which can restore them. We found that the con- 
tractions evoked by single shocks applied to the motor roots at 10 sec. 
interval were augmented within 20 sec. of the application of a stimulus 
to the sympathetic chain; on the basis of our other experiments it can be 
assumed that this augmentation was due to a change in the nerve m the 
neighbourhood of the roots whereby more fibres were excited or enabled 
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to conduct impulses, since no corresponding change uras ohserced in the 
response to sciatic nerve stimulation nearer to the muscle. 

The mechanism by vrhich this change vras brought about is difficult to 
understand, but since the change vras produced by adrenaline, pitmtery 
extract, vasotonins and sympathetic stimulation, it vras apparently the 
result of vasoconstriction. One can imagine, for example, that the blood 
supply of nerve trunks, like that of the brain itself, depends on the blood 
pressure which is produced by the vascular tone in other tissues, and that 
adrenaline acts by constricting muscle vessels and so deviating more 
blood into the nerve trunk. Since, however, adrenaline and pituitary 
extract exerted their action on the nerve when the arterial pressure did 
not rise, and when vasoconstriction in the muscle vessels merely served 
to deviate hlood into a reservoir at constant pressure, it is difficult to 
accept this explanation. Moreover, we found it impossible to restore the 
response hy raising the pump stroke although this doubled the blood flow. 
A second explanation is that adrenaline restored the function hy causing 
vasoconstriction in the nerve trunk vessels themselves. Otherwise it 
must be concluded that all four agents have some other property in 
common as well as a vasoconstrictor action, which affects the nerve 
directly, and that it is through this they produce their effect. 

The diminution in the muscular response to single shocks applied to 
the motor roots caused by sympathetic stimulation has not yet been 
analysed ; it may be due to a change on the course of the nerve fibres or to 
a change at the nerve ending. 

According to our evidence sympathetic impulses or adrenaline can 
act in three ways on the contractions of skeletal muscle. They have a 
small actiou in augmenting the contractions of fully curarized muscle 
which must be due to an effect on the muscle itself. Thev have a more 
important action in improving neuromuscular transmission, probably by 
augmenting the number of impulses which become effective. Secent 
e\'idence of this action has been provided by Bjurstedt & von Euler 
[1939]. A third action may be exerted in improving the excitability and 
conductivity of the motor nerve fibres, though at the present it is im- 
possible to say how important this action is when there has been no inter- 
ference with the natural circulation. 


SrOlMABT 

1. The experiments described show that, in the conditions of a 
impulses applied to the motor roots fail to be trans- 
nu . a ong the =eiatic nerve to the gastrocnemius muscle of the dog 

n— 2 
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wlieD. tlie vascular tone becomes low. This failure is not due to fatigue and 
occurs wben single shocks are applied. The failure is not at the nerve 
ending. 

2. The transmission of impulses along the nerve can be restored by 
the addition of constrictor substances to the blood, such as adrenaline or 
pituitary extract, or by the addition to the circulation of blood contauung 
vasotonins. The transmission of impulses cannot be restored by increasing 
the perfusion pressure even though this doubles the blood flow. 

3. The transmission of impulses can be restored by stimulating the 
sympathetic chain, and improvement can be observed within 20 sec. of 
applying such a stimulus. The restoration so produced long outlasts the 
effect of the stimulation on the blood flow". 

We Irish to express our thanks to Mr H. W. Ling whose assistance greatly facilitated our 
work. 
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AMINE OXIDASE AND ADRENALINE 
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{^Received 16 August 1939) 

The amine oxidase has heen. shown to oxidize adrenaline in vitro 
[Blaschko, Richter & Schlossmann. 1937 ; Richter, 1937], and it has been 
suggested that it may be concerned in the physiological inactivation of 
adrenaline liberated by the post-ganglionic sympathetic nerve endings 
[Gaddum & Kwiatkowski, 1938]. The experiments hitherto described 
have, however, been done at adrenaline concentrations of the order of 
lO"®. and before the physiological significance of this enzyme can be 
assessed it is necessary to know whether the rate of inactivation of 
adrenaline is still significant at much lower adrenaline concentrations. 

With most enzymes the reaction velocity falls off with decreasing 
substrate concentration according to theMichaelis relations — Yxl{K + a;) •, 
but it is not known that the amine oxidase obeys the Michaelis relation, 
so that it is not possible to estimate &om the existing data what would be 
the rate of inactivation of adrenaline at lower concentrations. Experi- 
ments have therefore been carried out to measure the rate of inactivation 
of adrenaline by the amine oxidase at adrenaline concentrations down 
to 10-', which was the lowest concentration that could be estimated 
accurately by the methods used. 

IIeTHODS of ESTKIATIXG AnREXALIXE 

In the present work it was necessary to estimate small amounts of 
adrenaline in the presence of relatively large amounts of tissue and, in 
some experiments, in the presence of ephedrine. Under these conditions 
the usual physiological methods of estimating adrenaline are not reliable 
[Bain, Gaunt k Suffolk, 1937] and chemical methods were therefore 
preferred. The adrenaline was separated from the organic material by 
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deproteinizing ■vritli trichloracetic acid and adsorbing on aluminium 
hydroxide as described by Shaw [1938]: it was then estimated colori- 
metrically. For concentrations down to 10“^ the red colour formed on 
adding iodine [v. Euler, 1933] was found to be very accurate and reliable 
for colorimetric estimation. For lower concentrations the less accurate 
but more sensitive method of Shaw was used. Prehminary work showed 
that the latter method required some modification when used under these 
conditions. It was found advisable to control the pH of the first adsorp- 
tion by adding bromcresol green and adjusting to a blue-green shade. 
Cresol red was then used instead of phenolphthalein for the final adsorp- 
tion. Control experiments showed that ephedrine, octyl alcohol and 
low concentrations of cyanide did not interfere with the adrenaline 
estimation. 

Effect of adrenalixe concentration on rate of inactivation 

Ox liver was used as a source of amine oxidase. A fine suspension was 
prepared by grinding thoroughly for 20 min. with sand, adding an equal 
volume of water and pressing through muslin. The suspension was 
dialysed for 5 hr. in a cellophane tube against running tap water and 
then diluted to 3 volumes after adding sufficient phosphate buffer 
pH 7-3 to bring the final concentration to ild/lS. The amine oxidase did 
not form a true solution but was associated mainly with the solid cell 
fragments in the suspension. The amine oxidase activity of the prepara- 
tion was tested by measuring the oxygen uptake in a AVarburg apparatus 
in the presence of tyramine. As an arbitrary enzyme unit was taken the 
amount of enzyme that caused an oxygen uptake of 1 c.mm./hr. when 
shaken in the AVarburg apparatus under standard conditions (1-8 mi. 
enzyme suspension containing M/15 phosphate buffer pH 7‘3, 0-1 ml. 
M/50 HCN, O'l ml. M semicarbazide and 0-2 ml. M/i tpramine hydro- 
chloride shaken in air at 37°. A control experiment without tyramine 
was done at the same time and the oxygen uptake in 1 hr. without 
tyramine subtracted from the uptake with tyramine). 

In measuring the rate of inactivation of adrenaline 3-4 ml. of enzyme 
preparation were shaken with 0-5 ml. adrenaline hydrochloride solution 
(total volume 5 ml.) in the AA''arburg apparatus at 37°. The amount of 
enzyme added was adjusted so that approximately 100 imits of anune 
oxidase/ml. were present. Under these conditions about half of the 
adrenaline was inactivated in 30 min. The results are given in Fig. 1, in 
which the percentage inactivation in 30 min. is given for adrenaline 
concentrations down to 10"'. 
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There is a considerable scattering of tbe points, but it can be seen that 
the rate of inactivation was roughly proportional to tbe amount of 
adrenaline present, so that over a considerable range of concentrations 
the percentage inactivation in a given time was comparatively constant. 
The system therefore adhered approximately to the Michaelis relation. 



f'g. 1. InaetivatioQ of adrenaline by amine oxidase. (Adrenaline concentrations plotted on 

loganthinic scale.) 

That the amine oxidase was the system mainly responsible for the 
inactivation at the lower as well as at the higher adrenaline concentra- 
tions was confirmed by testing the effect of inhibitors. 


Table I. Adrenaline (%) recovered after 30 min. 


Adrenaline Adrenalmo HCN 

concentrations alone JO”* 

10-« 44 40 

10-’ 48 — 


Octyl Epbedrine 

alcohol 10"* 

77 84 

76 75 


The inactivation iras not inhibited by cyanide but was considerably 
mhibited by saturated octyl alcohol and by ephediinei these are the 
properties of the aniine oxidase. 

Assuming that the behaviour of the amine oxidase in vivo is similar to 
that tn vilro it should he possible to calculate how fast adreuaUne would 
le inactivated by the amine oxidase present in the animal body; hut 
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first it is necessary to know the amount of amine oiddase that is present. 
Bhagvat, Blaschko & Richter [1939] have studied the distribution of 
amme oxidase in different mammalian organs and have shown that it 
occurs mainly in the liver. Preparations were made Rom the livers of a 
number of different animals, and the amine oxidase activity was esti- 
mated by measuring the oxygen uptake with tyramine as described 
above. 

Tabu: H. A mi ne oridase (nmts/g. fresh liver) 

Omnivorona and camivorons Herbivorous 


Cat 

264; 220 

Guinea-pig 

389; 419 

Dog 

172; 88 

Rabbit 

177; 242 


186; 330 

Sheep 

439; 431 

Rat 

411; 306 

Ox 

676; 567 

Man 

Prog 

261; 358 

182 

Tortoise 

279 


The experiments rvith adrenaline at a concentration of 10"^ in vitro 
showed that about 50 % was destroyed in 30 min. with a suspension 
containing 100 amine oxidase units/mJ. It can therefore be estimated 
that in the cat, for example, adrenaline at a concentration of 10“’ would 
be 60 % inactivated in about 12 min in the liver but much more slowly 
in the other tissues which contain relatively little amine oxidase. It is 
clear that the amine oxidase cannot account for the rapid removal of 
adrenaline from the blood in vivo unless the system is many times more 
active in vivo than in vitro (EUiott [1905] found e.g. that more than 80 % 
of 1 mg. adrenaline disappeared from the blood in 3 min, in the cat). 

Ephedkine and amine oxidase 

Blaschko, Richter & Schlossmann [1937] obsenmd that ephedrine 
inhibits the oxidation of adrenaline by amine oxidase, and it has recently 
been suggested that this may be the basis of the chief pharmacological 
properties of ephedrine [Gaddum, 1938; Gaddum & Kwiatkowsld, 1938]. 
This action would be comparable with the inhibition of choline esterase 
by eserine. The original experiments were done with relatively high 
adrenaline concentrations, and here again it appeared desirable to study 
the effect of reducing the concentration to values approaching more 
nearly to the physiological. 

Using initial adrenaline concentrations of 10~', the effect of different 
concentrations of ephedrine on the rate of inactivation by amine o.xidase 
preparations from ox liver was measured (Fig. 2). The duration of the 
experiments was 30 min. and the conditions were as described above. 
With 10“® ephedrine the oxidation of adrenaline was inhibited only 50 %, 
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and vrith 10-* eptedxme (i.e. ten. times the concentration used m Gaddnm 
and Krviatkowsld’B rabhit ear perfusion erpeiiments) the inhibition rvas 
already negligible. 



Fig. 2. InhiVition by epbedrine of the oxidation of adrenaline by amine oxidase. Initial 
adrenaline concentration 10“’. (Epbedrine concentrations plotted on logarithmic 
ecale.) 

Amine oxidase in the rahhiVs ear. Gaddnm & Ktviatkotrski, in a very 
striking experiment, have demonstrated that epbedrine increases the 
output of “sympathin” after electrical stimulation of the sympathetic 
nerves of the perfused rabbit’s ear. The action of epbedrine is interpreted 
as being due to its inhibiting tbe destruction of “adrenaline” by amine 
oxidase in the ear. Experiments were consequently performed to test 
for the presence of amine oxidase in the rabbit’s ear. 

Rabbit’s ears were freed from hair and cartilage and cut into fine 
shreds. On long grinding with sand a tissue suspension of creamy con- 
sistency was obtained. The preparation was found to contain no amine 
oxidase when tested in the usual manner with tyxamine as substrate. 
Bhagvat ei al. [1939] were also unable to detect any extractable amine 
oxidase in. the rabbit's ear. 

Discvssiox 

Tbe amine oxidase has been shown to oxidize a great many amines 
including adrenaline. That the amine oxidase is also active in vivo is 
indicated by the fact that amines such as isoamylamine and phenyl- 
ethylamine arc rapidly oxidized in the tissues, while amines such as 
cphedrine and benzedrine, which are not attacked bv this enzyme are 
slowly excreted uuchanged [Richter, 193S]. This suggests that the aLine 

oxidase is probably the system mainly responsible for the detoxication of 
m t\\c body. 
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It lias been suggested tbat the amine oxidase might he specially 
concerned in the inactivation of adrenaline or “sympathin” liberated at 
the post-ganglionic sympathetic nerve endings, but against this view it 
may be said that (a) adrenaline is not oxidized by the amine oxidase as 
apidly as other amines such as isoamylamine and tyramine, which are 
also of physiological importance, and (b) the present calculations indicate 
that even in the organs which contain most amine oxidase the rate of 
oxidation of adrenaline in vivo is not likely to be very great; it is doubtful 
whether the amine oxidase can account for the rapid disappearance of 
adrenahne from the system which is observed in vivo. The distribution of 
the amine oxidase, which is present mainly in the liver and intestine (and 
in particularly high concentration in the ruminant) suggests that it is 
concerned primarily with the detoxication of amines formed by bacterial 
action in the gut. 

The very interesting experiments of Gaddum & Kwiatkowsld on the 
perfused rabbit’s ear appeared at first to support the view that the amme 
oxidase is specially concerned in the physiological inactivation of 
“sympathin” and that ephedrine works by inhibiting the inactivation; 
but it is now shown that ephedrine does not inhibit the oxidation of 
adrenaline appreciably at the concentration used in these experiments, 
and the rabbit’s ear contains little, if any, amine oxidase. In the light of 
this new evidence there would therefore appear to be diflicuJties in the 
way of accepting this view of the action of ephedrine and the function of 
the amine oxidase. 

StTMMABY 

1. The rate of inactivation of adrenaline by amine oxidase has been 
measured at adrenaline concentrations down to 10"'^. 

2. The degree of inhibition of amine oxidase by ephedrine has been 
measured using 10”’’ adrenaline as substrate. 

3. The amine oxidase concentration has been measured in the livers 
of a number of animals. 

4. Calculations based on these measurements do not support the 
view that the amine oxidase is specifically concerned in the inactivation 
of “sympathin” or adrenaline. 

The authors uish to thank Prof. GoUa for his interest and the Rockefeller Foundation 
for supporting this investigation. 
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VASCULAR REACTIONS OF THE CAT 
AFTER TOTAL SYMPATHECTOMY 

Bt G. L. BEOVTY a>-d VT. d'A. ilATCOCRi 
Sation^} Institute for iledicoJ Sesiarch. Eompstiod 

(i?€ceir€(i 2 J une 1939) 

Tee Bilans ■'S’terebv an animal deprived of its sympathetic ganglionic 
chains maintains its vascnlar tone is still vmknovm, and there is con- 
siderable diSerence of opinion on the existence of vascular reflexes and 
the means bv vhich they are mediated, in such animab. Bacq. Btonha 
>fc Hermans [1934] believe that in the sympathectomized cat vaso-motor 
nerves, ivhich do not pass throngh the sympathetic chains, control the 
vascnlar reactions of the splanchnic area and maintain the tone of the 
vessels. Rosenblueth & Cannon [1934] and Pinkston, Partington & 
Rosenblueth [1936], on the other hand, contend that the diiator fibres 
in the dorsal spinal roots are probably the efferent paths for the blood- 
pressnre changes vhich occnr in completely sympathectomized cats. 
All these investigators have insisted on the persistence after sympathec- 
tomy of centrally controlled vaso-motor nerves maintaining connexion 
nith the blood vessels. Our ovrn experiments on cats give some support 
to this conception, but vre have been able to demonstrate that man y of 
the vascnlar reactions, which occur in these animals, can be adequately 
explained on other grounds. 

Hethods 

The majority of the operations have been done on female cats 
weighing between 2 and 3 kg. After subcutaneous injection of 1 top of 
atropine, they were anaesthetized with ether, and a tube was passed 
between the vocal cords into the trachea, and arrificial respiration was 
started from a pump, with a mixture of air and sufficient ether vapour 
to maintain anaesthesia. Yo elaborate preparation of the skin was found 
necessary, beyond shaving and swabbing with 0-1 % mercuric chloride 

' Lcvcriialce ScHolir, Royal College ot Satvocras of Enrliad. 
ra. xcvn. 
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solution. Iodine should not be used for the cat’s sMu, as it sets up irrita- 
tion of the wound edges, leading to secondary infection [cf. Liddell k 
Carleton, 1936], Our operative technique followed more or less closely 
that of Cannon, Newton, Bright, Menkin & Moore [1929], with some minor 
modifications. The most satisfactory procedure in our hands has been 
the removal at one operation of the whole right sympathetic chain, from 
and including the stellate ganglion, to the pelvis, together vith the 
abdominal sympathetic chain of the left side from the pelvis to the 
second lumbar ganglion, the right suprarenal gland being removed also 
at this first stage. After the cat had recovered from this operation, and 
had regained its normal weight, the left thoracic chain and the remains 
of the left upper abdominal chain were removed. In our earlier expen- 
ments, at a third operation the remaining, denervated, suprarenal gland 
was exposed, split along its long axis and the medullary tissue scraped 
out with a sharp spoon. To ensure more complete destruction of the 
medulla, the exposed surfaces were touched with a crystal of chroimc aci 
before suturing and returning the gland to its bed. In later experimente, 
we abandoned this procedure as an unnecessary elaboration, and remov 
the remaining suprarenal at the time of the final experiment. In point 
of fact, the presence or absence of the denervated suprarenal has ma e 
no detectable difference to our results. In four animals, at the secon 
operation, the semilunar ganglia were excised, and again it may e 
noted that the reactions of these animals were not different from ose 
of animals in which the ganglia were intact. Miss C. J. Hill has examme 
histologicaUy portions of the small intestine from three of the cats m 
which the semilimar ganglion had been excised, and mfonns us that t ey 
contain no sympathetic nerve fibres. The final experiment was done a 
soon as the cat had recovered completely from the last operation, u 
in no case earlier than 1 week, or later than 3 weeks after opera o 
In all cats, except one, the weight at experiment was equal to or grea er 

than the weight before the first operation. - 1,(1 

For the final experiment, the cats were anaesthetized with ether an 
the blood pressure recorded from one carotid arteiy, the other bemg tied. 
They were then decerebrated through a trephine hole, and the vertebra 
arteries were compressed until bleeding from the transected imd-brarn 


Transections of the cord were done by removdng the arch of the 
second cervical vertebra, incising the dura and passing under spin 

cord a thread, the tying of which effh 

experiments in which nerves were stimulated, the stimuh vcre eithc 
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induction shocks timed by the vibrating hammer, or, more usually, 
condenser discharges at a frequency controlled by a neon tube device. 
At the endofeachevperimentonthesympathectomized animals, a careful 
post-mortem examination shovred that in all cats, ■nith one exception, 
there vere no remaining fragments of the sympathetic chain and that 
no regeneration had taken place. In the exceptional cat, short lengths 
of chain including three ganglia on one side and tvro on the other ■were 
found beneath the crura of the diaphragm. It is improbable that these 
fragments had any significant functional connexions, since the vascular 
reactions of this animal vere in no ■way different from those in ■which the 
sympathectomy was demonstrably complete. 

In connexion ■with experiments on the effects of stimula'tion of spinal 
nerve roots, we recorded the temperature of the hairless pads of the cat’s 
hind foot. Por this purpose we used an iron-constantan thermocouple 
of 36 gauge ■wire. The two ■wires were soldered together for 2 mm. and the 
junction so formed was fixed to the surface of the pad "with adhesive 
cellophane tape. The cold junction was kept m ice in a vacuum flask, 
and the thermal currents were measured ■with a Moll galvanometer, 
a balancing current being applied to keep the galvanometer light on its 
scale. The sensiti-vity was such that changes of 0'1° C. could be detected 
■with ease. 

Besclts 

Effect of decerebration on blood pressure 

In four of the sympathectomized cats, the blood pressure was recorded 
under ether before decerebration. The values observed varied between 
SO and 120 mm. Hg from animal to a nim al This, in our experience, is 
significantly lower than the blood pressure of normal cats similarlv 
recorded. Decerebration has little effect on the resting blood-pressure 
le\el of the sympathectomized animal; any difference has been in the 
direction of increase. The pressures recorded after decerebration varied 
in different animals between 88 and 130 mm., values which are significantly 
lower than those found in normal cats after decerebration, in which the 
range has been 120-150 mm 


Tasomotor reflexes offer decerebration 
(a) Effect of brief occlusion of the vertebral arteries. 

In the normal decerebrated cat occlusion of the vertebral arteries 
e\ okcs a steep nse of blood pressure to a level some 80-100% above its 
previous value. The heart rhythm is slowed during the first few seconds 

18—2 
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of the rise and then accelerates. Removal of the clamp on the vertebral 
arteries is followed by a prompt xetam to the resting level, rrith occa- 
sionally a little overswing below (Fig. 1 A). Removal of the suprarenals 
may reduce the extent of the rise of pressure, and accelerate the return 
of pressure to its normal level, but the general character of the effect is 
unaltered. After section of the vagi, the typical slowing of the heart is 
absent and the rise of blood pressure may be even more pronounced than 
in the cat with these nerves intact, and its return to its resting value 
less steep. 

A. T B. B.R'ROmm. 


-190 MM. 



Fig. I. Fig. 2. 

Fig, 1. Effect on blood pressure of occlosion of vertebral arteriea. A, ''nonnar* cat. 

B, cat, 2 weeks after sympathectomy. 

Fig, 2. Effect on blood pressure of occlusion of vertebral arteries of cat 3 u'ecks after 
sympathectomy; both vagi cut. 

The response of the sympathectomized cat to the same procedures 
is constantly the reverse of that described above. Tightening of the 
clamp causes a small and transient increase of blood pressure, but not 
more than can be accounted for by the further restriction thus caused 
of the blood flow to the head of the animal, and this quickly gives way to 
a fall, accompanied by a pronounced bradycardia (Fig. IB). As might 
be expected, section of both vagi abolishes the slowing of the heart and 
reduces the degree of the depression of the blood pressure (Fig. 2). It is 
emdent, however, that the fall of blood pressure is not entirely due to 
the vagal effect on the heart. In both the normal and the sympathecto- 
mized animal, vertebral clamping produces an extreme hyperpnoea and 
some muscuJar movements. 
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(b) Effect of stiinulaiion of sensory nerves. 

In the decerebrate normal cat, stimniation of tbe centol end of the 
cut tibial or peroneal nerves produces -nidespread somatic reflex move- 
ments, ■with hypetpnoea, if the stimnlus is of sofflcient intensity, and 
a rise in blood pressure (Fig. 3 A). In the sympathectomized cat, the 
somatic effects are identical, but the vascular response is alvays pre- 
dominantly depressor (Figs. 3B, 7). The small initial pressor effect seen 



Fig. 3. Effect on tlood pressure of stimniation of central end of cat tibial nerre. 

A, “normal” cat. B, cat, 2 weeks after Evmpathectomy. 

in these figures we believe to be attributable to contraction of the , 
abdominal muscles. Section of the vagi does not alter the depressor effect 
of sensory stimniation (Fig. 7 A). 

(c) Effect of section of the spimJ cord. 

As described under methods, the procedure for section of the spinal 
cord, which we have used, involves exposure of the cord at the ’level of 
the atlas, opening of the dura mater, the passage of a thread beneath the 
cord, and, finally, its section by tying the thread. Under the conditions 
of our experiments, in which the cord section was carried out on cats 
previously decerebrated and consequently freed from anaesthetic, the 
exposure, and. particularly, passage of the' thread, was usually accom- 
panied by considerable muscular movement. 

ormal cats. In the normal cat, the preparation of the cord and its 
.>:ection evoked big ri.ses of blood pressure, which were followed bv a pro- 
found fall as the section became effective. That the rises of blood pressure, 
coincident with exposure and manipulation of the cord, are attributable 
to t ve excitation of efferent vasoconstrictor pathways in the cord is 
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made clear by the fact that they are absent when ether, in an amount 
sufficient to abolish decerebrate rigidity, is given after decerebration, 
and that they still are present when muscular movement is abolished 
by curaiine (vide infra). 

Syjnpatliectomized cats. Entirely different effects follow exposure and 
section of the cord in the sympathectomized cat. In one experiment we 
were able to expose the cord and pass the ligature beneath it without 


A. BP 

- 70UU 



Fig. 4. Fig. 6. 

Fig. 4. Blood pressure of cat 2 ^ weeks after sympathectomy. At ( 1 ) thread passed under 
spinal eord; at (2) spinal cord transected. 

Fig. 5. Blood pressure of cat 3 weeks after sympathectomy. A, effect of struggles produced 
by exposure of spinal cord. B, transection of cord 15 mm. later. C, recovery of blood 
pressure 1 hr. later. 

producing any irritation and consequent muscular movement. The blood 
pressure remained steady. Subsequent section of the cord produced an 
uncomplicated fall of blood pressure (Fig- 4)- This experiment strongly 
suggested, at the time, that the section had inactivated some unknown 
pathway which had been maintaining vaso-motor tone. Our subsequent 
experiments have, however, shown that this deduction is not necessarily 
true. In all experiments, in which exposure of the cord caused muscular 
convulsions, a profound and lasting fall of blood pressure occurred 
irrespective of whether the cord was cut or not (Fig. 5 A). IS the cord 
is cut at the depth of the faU of pressure, there is no further fall, and the 
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blood piessure gradually returns to the level at 'wMch it stood before the 
exposure of the cord (h'ig. BB, C). In one experiment in 'which exposure 
of the cord had produced a severe fall of pressure, the animal 'was allo'wed 
to rest, and some recovery of vascular tone took place. The cord was 
then frozen with COj snow and cut while frozen. There were no muscular 
movements and no change in blood pressure. These experiments suggested 
that the main cause of the depressor responses in the sympathectomized 
cat might be the vaso-dilatation coincident with contraction of the 
voluntary muscles. We therefore investigated the responses to cord 
section, to clamping the vertebral arteries, and to sensory nerve stimula- 
tion in decerebrated normal and sympathectomized cats after administra- 
tion of curarine. 

Effect of curarine 

{a) Brief occlusion of vertebral arteries. Bull curarization of the normal 
decerebrated cat does not alter the vascular effects of brief occlusion of 
the vertebral arteries. (See p. 275.) 






Fig. 0. Pig 7 

Fig. G. Blood pressure of “normal” cat. Effect of stimulation of central end of cut tibial 
nerre. A, before; and B, after intravenous injection of 3 mg. of curarine. 

f Presauro of cat 3 weets after sympathectomy, of stimulation of 

W«7ion ru intravenous 

injection of 3 rag. of curarine. 


In the sympathectomized cat, the small fall of blood pressure ner- 
s's mg in the response to vertebral clamping after bilateral vagotomy, 
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is no longer seen wien the animal is curarized. Instead, there is a slight 
rise of blood pressure, so small indeed that it is impossible to attribute 
it with certainty to any cause other than' the mere restriction of the 
circulation. 

{h) Sensory stimulation. The production of complete neuromuscular 
block by curarine does not diminish the pressor responses of normal 
decerebrated cats to sensory nerve stimulation (Fig. 6). In the sympathec- 
tonuzed cat, the usual depressor effect of sensory stimulation is com- 
pletely absent after curarine, and no change in blood pressure occurs 
(Fig. 7). 

(c) Cord section. Section of the spinal cord of the decerebrated and 
curarized “normal” cat reproduced the characteristic rise and subsequent 
fall of blood pressure, ■\vhich follow cord section in the cat without curare. 

In the sympathectomized cat, on the other hand, curarine modifies 
profoundly the effect of cord section. In our earlier experiments we 
found that the usual depressor effects of irritation and section of the 
cord were absent after curarine^, but in these animals the blood-pressure 
level at which cord section was performed was low (40-70 mm.), 
and this naturally suggested that any hypothetical vaso-constrictor 
mechanism was already out of action, and that section of the spinal cord 
could not, therefore, produce any further fall. This low blood pressure 
was usually the result of too rapid administration of curarine, which has 
by itself a vaso-dilator action, more conspicuous, perhaps, in sympathecto- 
mized animals. In two experiments, therefore, we took the precaution 
of administering the curarine in 0-25 mg. doses, spread over some 
15 min., early in the experiment, removing the remaining suprarenal 
gland only when the animal was immobilized. 

In one of these experiments, the blood pressure under curarine was 
130 mm. Hg before the vertebrae were exposed. Eemoval of the bony 
arch of the second cervical vertebra was accompanied by a moderately 
sharp fall of blood pressure to 60 mm. Hg^. We then completed the 
exposure of the spinal cord and allowed the animal to rest for 20 mm. 
The blood pressure gradually rose to 100 mm. Hg, and we then passed 
the thread under the cord and divided it. The blood pressure fell gradually 
to 70 mm. None of these procedures was accompanied by any muscular 
movements whatsoever. In the other experiment i, the blood pressure 
was 90 mm. Hg after curarine had been given, but before e.xposure 

^ The three figures illustmtiug these points were lost after this jwper bad been received 
hy the Editorial Board. The Board regrets this loss and the consequent delay in the 
publication of this paper. 
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o£ the cord- The ueural arch of the rertehra ttas removed and the dura 
incised withont any imm ediate change in blood pressure, then the 
blood pressure suddenly declined to 50 nun. vrithont any nev procedure 
or any other explanation for such a falL After a rest- of 20 min., the 
blood pressure had recovered to 70 mm., and section of the spinal cord 
then produced no change. 

These esperiments suggested the existence of some delicate vaso- 
motor mechanism, in part responsible for vascular tone and dependent 
on the maintained functional connexion of the spinal cord vrith the 
medullary centres. The spontaneous recovery and maintenance of the 
blood pressure after cord section (cf. Fig. 5) shotrs, hovrever, that 
this is not the sole factor involved. In any case, the relatively crude 
experiment of section of the spinal cord "vras obviously not suitable for 
demonstration of sucb a system, and rre therefore attempted to modify 
medullary activity by other means. 

Effect of ‘prolonged occlusion of the vertebral arteries 

yomal cals. The cats vrere decerebrated, fully curarized and under 
artificial respiration. We have already noted the immediate effects of 
clamping the vertebral arteries. If the clamp is left in position for some 
15 min., the blood pressure gradually declines from its high leveh but. 
remains not mucb belovr its height before clamping. During this period, 
stimulation of the central end of one vagus is iueffective. i.e. one must 
regard the medulla as being at least partially paralysed by tbe isebaemia. 
When the clamp is loosened, the blood pressure returns to its normal 
level, and the depressor reflex can again be elicited. A xenexred applica- 
tion of the clamp, however, evokes, not a sudden rise of blood pressure 
as it does on the first application, but an abrupt and permanent fall. 
Stimulation of the central end of the vagus is then permanently without 
effect. It is obmous that the second clamping has caused a lasting paralvsis 
of the medullary centres. 

Sympathcctomked cats. The conditions were the same as for the normal 
cats. The first application of the vertebral clamp (for 15 min.) had no 
lasting effect on the blood pressure, apart from the small initial rise, 
which we have already described. The second clamping produced, after 
a latency of 7 min., a gradual, but profound and permanent fall of blood 
pressure. In these experiments both vagus nerves had been previously 
cut in the neck. 
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Effects of stimulation of anterior roots 
The almost complete abolition by curarine of vaso-motor response 
in the sympathectomized cats had naturally suggested that the depressor 
effects of sensory stimulation and s imil ar procedures were caused by 
muscular movements and the consequent vaso-dhatation in the muscles. 
We have, therefore, recorded the effects on the general blood pressure of 
stimulation of the anterior lumbar spinal roots in normal and in sym- 
pathectomized cats. 

N ormal cats. In the normal cat, the immediate effect of stimulation 
of the anterior roots at a tetanizing frequency (50 per sec.) is a rise of 
blood pressure. As the stimulation is continued, the blood pressure 


B.P. 
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Fig. 8. Effect on blood pressure of “normal’* cat of stimulation of anterior 
spinal roots (sbcth and seventh post-thoracic). 

returns towards normal, and, at the end of a stimulation lasting a minute, 
it may even be lower than the resting level. Cessation of the stimulation 
is, in any case, accompanied by an abrupt, though not large, further fall in 
pressure and a gradual recovery (Tig- 8). The recovery of blood pressure 
is complete in from 2 to 3 min. With a stimulation of shorter duration, 
the entire effect during stimulation is pressor, but the sudden drop of 
pressure on stopping the stimulus is still in evidence, and is quickly 
followed by a compensatory rebound, which carries the blood pressure 
to a level as high as it attained during the stimulation. 

SympalJiecloyntzed cats. Stimulation of the anterior roots in the 
sympathectomized cat produces an initial rise in blood pressure of a few 
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seconds’ dniation, succeeded ty a steep fall, n-Mcli continues after the 
cessation of stimulation. A recovery foUovrs, but it is so gradual that the 
initial level of blood pressure is not attained until after 10-15 nun. 
(Fig. 9 A). The administration of curarine, in a dose sufficient completely 
to abolish the visible response of the muscles to motor nerve stimulation, 
entirely prevents the fall of blood pressure evoked by excitation of the 




Fig. 9. Blood pressure of cat 2 weeks after Ermpathectomv. A, stimulation of anterior 
spinal roots (riith and seventh post-thoracic). B, stimulation of anterior roots after 
2 xng. curarine. C, direct stimnlation of leg muscles 32 min. later. 


anterior roots (Fig. 9B). Under these conditions, however, the produc- 
tion of muscular movements by direct stimulation of the limb muscles, 
through electrodes buried in them, is still accompanied by a fall of blood 
pressure (Fig. 9 C). 


Stimuhlion of dorsal roots 

Eosenblueth & Cannon [1934] suggested that the abolition of depressor 
vascular reflexes in the sympathectomixed cat by curare was due to the 
paralysing effect of curare upon dorsal root dilator fibres. In a later 
paper from the same laboratory, Pinkston et ah [1936] state that curare 
abolishes vaso-motor reflexes in sympathectomized cats, and this is taken 
as c\adence that “the vaso-dilator fibres in question are the dorsal root 
^lators . As evidence that curare abolishes the efliects of dorsal root 
stimulation, Roscnhlnetb k Camion [1934] refer to Bayliss [1923]. We 
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have been unable to discover any reference by Bayliss [1923] to such 
an action of curare; on tbe contrary, Bayliss [1900] makes it quite clear 
that tbe effects of antidromic excitation can be obtained in fully curarized 
animals, provided tbe initial vaso-ddatation normally produced by curare 
is allowed to pass off. (See also Langley, 1923.) 

We ourselves bave been able to demonstrate that antidromic vaso- 
ddatation persists in tbe cat paralysed with curarine. Changes in the 
cutaneous temperature of tbe pad of tbe bind paw of tbe cat were used 
as an index of tbe state of the tone of 
tbe vessels, in tbe manner described 
by Wybauw [1936]. Tbe greatest 
rises in pad temperature were ob- 
tained by stimulation of tbe seventh 
postr-tboracic dorsal root (Fig. 10). 

Tbe administration of tbe first dose 
of 1 mg. of curarine caused a rise in 
pad temperature of 2'6^ C. — a rise 
considerably greater than any we 
bave ever produced by stimulation. 

This dose was sufficient to block 
neuro-muscular conduction, but 
stimulation of tbe posterior roots 



70 »tCS 


stdl produced a rise in temperature etimuktion of posterior 

of 0-9° C., quite definite, though roots on pad temperature. • 

1 X 1 tv, curarine; □ after 1 mg. curanne; o alter 

somewhat less than that observed in ^ further l mg. curarine. 

the same experiment before curarine 

(1-4° C.). A second dose of 1 mg. of curarine produced a nse o 
temperature of about 1° C. and, when tbe temperature had again fallen, 
stimulation still evoked a rise of 0-7° C. (Fig. 10). In any case, apart from 
tbe diminished response of vessels abready partially diluted by curanne, 
a diminution in tbe effectiveness of successive stimulations is to be 
expected, for Wybauw has reported, and we ourselves have observed, 
that tbe response in the cat without curarine progressively decreases and 


finally disappears. 

Discussion 

The primary object of these experiments on animals depmed of 
their sympathetic chains has been to determine tbe means whereby sucli 
animals regulate and maintain their vascular tone. Ample evidence is 
available from previous investigations to show that the sympathec oraze 
animal has a resting blood pressure bttle different from the normal, and 
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there is no doubt that blood vessels, vrbetber normal, or deprived by 
degeneration of their sympathetic innervation, can develop and ^intain 
a spontaneous tone. The vessels of the extremities perfused vrith blood 
[Bum &, Dale, 1926], or haemoglobin solntion [Brovm & Dale, 1936], 
react normally to vaso-dilator substances like histamine and acetyl- 
choline, and our own experience shours that this applies to the reactions 
of the perfused hind limbs of the completely sympathectomized cat, in 
vhich the tone of the vessels recovers vrith normal promptitude from 
the dilator effect of a small dose of histamine or acetylcholine. Indeed, 
the depressor effects of these substances retain their normal evanescence 
in the intact circulation of the sympathectomized cat. 

As our aim in this investigation was a study of the vaso-motor activity 
of the central nervous system, ve have tried to use preparations in vrhich 
that activity vas as little depressed as possible, and for that reasonwe have 
used decerebrate animals, both for our control experiments, and for the 
final experiment on the cat after the sympathectomy has been completed. 

Bacq el al. [1934] have claimed that occlusion of the carotid arteries 
in the totally sympathectomized cat causes a tefiex arterial hypertension 
of 40-50 mm. Hg. Pinkston et al. [1936] and Thomas & Brooks [1935, 
1937] have been unable to obtain similar results, but Bacq, Bremer, 
Brouha & Heymans [1937, 1939] have repeated their original experiments 
vrith some modifications of technique, and have been able to confirm the 
original findings of Bacq et al. [1934]. We have not attempted to repeat 
the experiments of Bacq et al. [1934]; indeed, the ligation of the carotid 
arteries, which we have always carried out as a preliminary to decerebra- 
tion, has precluded any investigation of carotid sinus reflexes. Under 
these conditions, we have never observed a genuine pressor response 
of any sort to any form of stimulation. AYe have admittedly recorded 
many small rises of blood pressure of a few mm. in extent and lasting 
a few seconds (Figs. 3, 9), but in all instances these have been immediately 
coincident with the onset of somatic muscular movements, e.g. of limbs, 
of the abdominal wall, or of the respiratory musculature. AVe are inclined 
to ascribe these small and evanescent pressor changes to the mechanical 
driturbances so produced in the vascular bed, and to credit them with no 
significance as indications of vaso-constriction. 

Undoubtedly, in the absence of the carotid sinuses the most pre- 
orainant vascular response of the sympathectomized cat to any stimulus 
IS a fall of blood pressure. Brief occlusion of the vertebral arteries and 
sensory nerve stimulation both cause a faU of blood pressure, and this 
a IS, m both instances, abolished by curarization of the animal. 
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Stimulation of the anterior spinal roots in the sympathectomized animal 
produces a similar fall of blood pressure, and this again is abolished by 
curarization. These observations strongly suggest that the depressor 
responses, which are so common in the sympathectomized cats, are all 
attributable to the vaso-dilatation accompanying and consequent on 
muscular movement. In this assumption we are, in the main, in agreement 
with Bacq et al. [1934:], in that they attribute the fall of blood pressure 
produced by struggling to the peripheral action of muscular metabolites. 
Rosenblueth & Cannon [1934], Freeman & Rosenblueth [1932] and 
Pinkston et al. [1936], on the other hand, do not believe that muscidar 
metabolites play more than a minor part in the production of such falls 
of blood pressure. They postulate the existence of a vaso-ddator system 
with a centre in the medulla and a peripheral pathway via the posterior 
roots, changes in the “tone” of which mediate dilator and constrictor 
reflexes in sympathectomized cats. We ourselves have been unable to 
obtain any evidence of the existence of such a mechanism. The conception 
of the existence of these fibres is based by Pinkston et al. [1936] on the 
abolition of the vaso-dilator reaction by curare and the presence of 
“depressor points” in the floor of the fourth ventricle. As we have shown 
experimentally, antidromic vaso-dilatation can occur readily iu the cat 
under curarine, and in any case it is diflicult to conceive of any point 
in the posterior root pathway at which curarine could act. Cmanne, 
suitably applied, has a paralysing effect upon sympathetic ganglion ce 
[Brown & Feldberg, 1936], but the posterior root ganglion cells are not 
synaptic and are entirely resistant to the action of nicotine, even when 
they lie directly in the path of the nerve impulse, as in the skate l^angley, 
1901]. Any action of curarine in abolishing vaso-dilator activity could 
only, if Pinkston et al. [1936] were correct, be attributed to a cmtral 
action. The only evidence that curarine has such a central action m the 
finding of Rosenblueth & Cannon [1934] that “curare causes a nse ot 
blood pressure in sympathectomized cats”. Purified curarine cUonde, 
on the other hand, has, in our experience, always produced a faU of blood 
pressure in both normal and sympathectomized cats, unless it is admim- 
stered very slowly, when the blood pressure is unaffected. Similarly, 
spinal anaesthesia and spinal transection might be expected to cause 
a rise of blood pressure through the interruption of the vaso-dilator 
pathways. Bacq et al. [1934] and Bradshaw [1936] record respectavely 
a faU of pressure and no effect foUowing spmal anaesthesia, and all autn 
agree that spinal transection, in the absence of curare, causes a tall o 

blood pressure. 
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It is in tlie intetpretation of tte effects of spinal transection tbat ttc 
have encountered most difficulty. Most of our evidence points clearly 
to the fact that the profound and sudden fall of blood pressure, -K-bicb 
results from irritation or section of the spinal cord in the sympathecto- 
mized cat, is attributable largely to the vaso-ffilatation consequent on 
muscular movement. Nevertheless, esrposure of the spinal cord, its section, 
or ischaemia of the medullary centres, may cause a fall of blood pressure 
in the sympathectomized cat, even after section of the vagi and full 
cnrarization. It inight be suggested that such a fall of blood pressure, 
persisting after full cnrarization, might still be attributable to motor- 
nerve impulses, ivhich have been shown to liberate acetylcholine at the 
motor-nerve endings, even in full cnrarization [Dale, Deldberg & Vogt, 
1936], These authors have shown that this acetylcholine may diffuse 
sufficiently to have a local vaso-ddator action, but only in the presence 
of eserine. In any case, in our own experiments the very considerable 
falls of blood pressure evoked by direct anterior-root stimulation were 
completely eliminated by curarization. This seems effectively to exclude 
not only acetylcholine, but any other vaso-dilator substance, if such were 
liberated by motor-nerve impulses in the absence of muscular contrac- 
tions from participation in these falls of blood pressure. We can see no 
alternative to the conclusion that this fall of blood pressure, foUovring 
exposure or section of the cord under curarine, is due to the interruption 
or disorganization of a central vaso-constrictor tone, the effect of which 
is conveyed to the periphery by some extra-sympathetic path. 

AVhatever this may be, it is a delicate and sensitive mechanism, which 
is in action only when the blood pressure is in the region of 100 mm. Hg. 
In postulating such an unknown pathway, we ate in agreement with 
Bacq et aJ. [1934], who invoked the existence of such a system to e^lain 
the occurrence of carotid sinus reflexes, and who believe that its presence 
can only he demonstrated when the resting blood pressure is at least 
100 mm. Hg. We are further investigating its nature. 

Whatever may be the functional significance of such a pathway, 
our experiments have at least shown that its vaso-constrictor activities 
are readily overpowered by the vaso-dilatation produced by muscular 
movement, and that this latter factor must be rigidly controlled in any 
c^eriments on sympathectomized cats. Indeed, it is the lability of 
their blood pressure, when they are in any state other than full curariza- 
tion, vrhich complicates any investigation of the control of the vascular 
tone of these animals. 
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Summary 

1. The vascular reactions of the cat have been investigated after 
extirpation of the sympathetic chains. 

2. Stimulation of sensory nerves and of anterior spinal roots, brief 
occlusion of the vertebral arteries and irritation or transection of the 
spinal cord, produce falls of blood pressure. 

3. Abolition of the coincident muscular movements by curarine 
prevents the occurrence of these falls of blood pressure wholly, in the 
instance of sensory nerve, or anterior root stimulation, and brief vertebral 
occlusion. 

4. Curarine also abolishes the depressor effect of spinal irritation 
or transection when the blood pressure is low. 

6. If the blood pressure is high, manipulation or transection of the 
spinal cord causes a fall of blood pressure, even if the cat is immobilized 
completely by curarine. This suggests the existence of a vaso-constnctor 
pathway other than the thoracico-lumbar outflow. 

6. The predominant factor in the vascular reactions of the sympathec- 
tomized cat is, nevertheless, the vaso-dilatation accompanying contraction 
of the skeletal muscles. 

We wish to thank Sir Henry Dale for his help in this inTestigation. 
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THE SYMPATHOMIMETIC ACTION OF 
LOCAL ANAESTHETICS 

By jean tripod 

From the Department of Pharmacology, Oxford 
(Received 7 J uly 1939) 

Is a recent paper, Gaddnm [1938] lias put forward a hypotliesis con- 
cerning tlie action of eptedrine wMcli can also be applied to other 
substances. The hypothesis is that ephedrine may exert an effect in one 
of three ways; it can attach itself to sympathetic receptors and so exert 
an adrenaline-like action directly; it can attach itself to some of the 
molecules of enzyme which destroy adrenaline, and thereby increase or 
prolong the effect of adrenaline; finally, by its attachment to sympa- 
thetic receptors of the cells it can prevent the access of adrenaline and 
thereby diminish adrenaline effects. Macgregor [1939] has recently 
adopted this hypothesis of the action of ephedrine to explain the effects 
of cocaine, which since the observations of Limbourg [1892] has been 
believed to act in some relation to the sympathetic system. Macgregor 
found that procaine also had various actions which were explicable in 
the same way. In order to examine further the suggestion which naturally 
arose from this work that local anaesthetics in general might have some 
degree of sympathomimetic effect, three other substances, butyn 
(p-aminobenzoylbutylaminopropanol sulphate), percaine (hydrochloride 
of a-butyloxycinchoninate of diethylethylenediamide), and stovaine 
{benzoyldimethylaminoisopropanol hydrochloride) have now been ex- 
amined, and an account of their action is presented in this paper. 

These substances were selected by chance from among well-known 
local anaesthetics; the toxicity of percaine is greatest, being at least 
five times that of butyn; the toxigity of stovaine is the least, being 
about two-thirds that of butyn. Their respective relations to sympa- 
thomimetic amines have not been examined, so far as I know, except 
upon the nictitating membrane of the cat; in this Bacq [1934] found that 

stovaine augmented the action of adrenaline and tyramine, but that 
. rn. xc\ni. 

19 
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SUMMAKY 

1. The vascular reactions of the cat have been investigated after 
extirpation of the sympathetic chains. 

2. Stimulation of sensory nerves and of anterior spinal roots, brief 
occlusion of the vertebral arteries and irritation or transection of the 
spinal cord, produce falls of blood pressure. 

3. Abolition of the coincident muscular movements by curarine 
prevents the occurrence of these falls of blood pressure 'whoUy, in the 
instance of sensory nenm, or anterior root stimulation, and brief vertebral 
occlusion. 

4. Curarine also abolishes the depressor effect of spinal irritation 
or trausection vhen the blood pressure is lovr. 

5. If the blood pressure is high, manipulation or transection of the 
spinal cord causes a fall of blood pressure, even if the cat is immobilized 
completely by curarine. This suggests the existence of a vaso-constrictor 
pathway other than the thoracico-lumbar outflow. 

G. The predominant factor in the vascular reactions of the s]rmpathec- 

tomizedcatis, nevertheless, the vaso-dOatation accompanying contraction 

of the skeletal muscles. 

AVp wish to tlmnk Sir Hcnrj- IKxle for his help in this investigation. 
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Ls' s reoe-t p3.?^;r. Gaddtiin has pnt forrrar'i a hypothesis con- 

esrtras the aettoa of feDhsiiriao Trhich can abo bo applle-i to other 
snbitances. The tTpothesb is that ephedrine nay exert an enrct in one 
of three Travs; it can attach itself to sympathetic receptors and so e-xr-rt 
an sdrenalin e-like acrion directly; it can attach i’=elf to some of the 
molecules of enzyme ~hich destroy adrenaline, and thereby incr-t-ase or 
pmlons the eSect of adrenaline; £nally. by its attachment to sympa- 
thetic receptors of the ceUs it can present the access of a'irenaline and 


^hereby diminish adrenaline ejects, hlacgrenor [1^35*] has recently 
adopted ihb hyporhesb of the action, of ephedrine to explain the ejects 
of cocaine, rrhich since the observations of Ltmbonrn [181^2] has been 
believed to act in some relation to the sympathetic system, hlacgresor 
fotmi that procaine also had varions actions vrhich vrere emiicable in 
the same vray. In order to examine further the sunnestion vrhich natnraPy 


arose &om this vrork that local anaesthetics in general might have some 
degree of sympathomimetic eEect, three other substances, butvn 
fp-amxnobenzoyTontylaminopropaTiol snlphate). percaine (hydrochloride 
of ■x-butyloxycinchoninate of diethviethvienediamide]. and stovaine 
(henzoyldimethykminoisopropanol hydrochloride) have novr been ex- 
amined- and an account of their action is presented in this paper. 

These substances 'rrere selected bv chance fimm amonu vrell-knovm 
local anaesthetics; tne toxicity of percaine is greatest, beins at least 
five times >.hat of betyn; the toxicity of stovaine b the least, beinn 
about tvr(>,tiri^ that of bntyn. Tnerr respective relations to svmna- 
thommetic amines have not been, examined, so far as I knovr. eicept- 
npon the mctrtatms membrane of the cat : in this Baco [1S.34T found t*-— 

stovame atmmentid. fi-o -r-'Sn.., j t- y ~ 

' ^ — «iCtion Oi adrenaline and tyramme, but tha^ 
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butyn and percaine were without effect. I have examined both the 
direct action of each of these substances and the effect on the action of 
adrenaline on the isolated intestine of the rabbit, isolated uterus of the 
virgin cat, isolated auricles of the rabbit, isolated heart of the cat, the 
spinal cat for pressor action, the spleen volume in situ and on the 
nictitating membrane of the cat. Adrenaline was used as the Liquor 
Adrenahnae Hydrochloridi of the British Pharmacopoeia, which was 
diluted in Locke-Ringer; tyramine was weighed in the form of the acid 
phosphate, the weight of base being taken as two-thirds of that of the 
salt. The local anaesthetics were also dissolved in Locke-Ringer up to 
0-1 % ; stronger solutions were prepared in distilled water. 

Results 

Isolated intestine. A piece of duodenum taken from a freshly killed 
rabbit was suspended in a bath of oxygenated Tyrode at 38° C. It was 
found that, Uke adxenabne, butyn, percaine and stovaine inhibited the 



Fig. 1. Isolated duodenum of rabbit in a bath of 60 c.o.. showing inhibitory action of 
(a) 0-016 mg. adrenaline, (6) 0-6 mg. Btoraine, (c) 1-0 mg. butjm, and (d) 2 0 mg- 
percaine. 

intestinal contractions to an extent depending on the concentration. 
Thus in one experiment a concentration of butyn in the bath equivalent 
to 1 ; 15,000 produced complete inhibition, while a concentration o 
1 : 120,000 diminished the amplitude of the contractions by one-ha . 
The activity of percaine was greater, for complete inhibition was pro- 
duced by 1 : 40,000 and some diminution by 1 ; 600,000. Stovaine also 
produced complete inhibition in 1 : 30,000 and some inhibitory effect in 
1:300,000. These actions are illustrated in Fig. 1; it should be no ce 
that Frugoni [1935] has already described the inhibitory effects o 
percaine and stovaine. None of these three substances had any clear 
effect on the inhibitory action of adrenaline in these e.xpenmcnts. 


LOCAL ANAESTHETICS 25)1 

Isolated vterus. One horn of the uterus of a virgin cat, killed hy coal 
gas, vras suspended in a bath of Locke’s solution at C. Three of the 
experiments are illustrated in Fig. 2; thus (n) shows the abolition of tone 
produced bj^ adrenaline 1 : 60 million, while [b) shows the inhibition pro- 
duced by 1 ; 30,000 butyn. The records (c) and (d) were taken from a 
different cat; (c) shows the effect of the same concentration of adrenaline 
as before, and {d) the effect of 1 ; 30,000 percainc. In (/) is shown the 
effect of 1 ; 30,000 stovaine in comparison with that of 1 ; 60 million 
adrenaline seen in (c); (c) and {/) were taken from a third cat. 



Fig. 2. Isolated uterine horn of virgin cat in hath of 00 c.c. The rccortls (n) and {b) wore 
taken from one experiment, (c) and (rf) from a seeond nnd (e) and (/) from n lliirtl, 
(i) shows the inhibitorj’ effect of 2'0 mg. hutim compared nith that of O'OOl mg. 
adrenaline in (a), (d) is tlic effect of 2 mg. percainc compared with 0 001 mg. adrenaline 
ia (<^): if] is th® effect of 2 0 mg. atovaine compared with 0 001 mg. adrenaline in (c). 

Fig. 3. Isolated uterine horn of virgin cat showing diminished inhibitorj' action of 0 001 mg. 
adrenaline (6) when 10 mg. stovaine hod been added to tho hath 3 min. before. 
(ol shows the effect of the same dose of adrenaline before tho addition of stovaine 
and (c) the effect 16 min. after tho removal of tho stovaine. 

All three substances xegtdarly diminished the inhibitory action of 
adrenaline, as shown for stovaine in Fig. 3. The small effect seen irv 
Fig. 3 (6) was obtained 3 min. after the addition of 1 mg. stovaine to the 
bath; after repeated washing the large inhibitory effect seen before the 
stovaine was added once more returned as shown in Fig. 3 (c). The same 
reversible dimiaution of the adrenaline inhibition was produced by 
percaine and butyn. 

Isolated auricles of rabbit. The isolated auricles of the rabbit have 
been suspended in a bath of Locke-Ringer and their contractions re- 
corded with a light lever. To obtain successful results it was important 
to provide a vigorous oxygen supply and to lower the temperature to 
• In these circumstances the addition of adrenaline to the bath in 
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a concentration from 1 ; 12 million to 1 : 150,000 causes augmentation 


of the rate and force of contraction; the 
variation in the suitable dose of adrenaline 
is remarkable. It was surprising to find that 
butyn and stovaine both have the same action 
as adrenaline; thus in Fig. 4, the addition of 
0-6 mg. butyn (1 : 120,000), caused a striking 
augmentation which lasted for 3 min.; an 
augmentation was also produced by stovaine 
in a concentration of 1 : 60,000. The isolated 
auricles ,are very different from the isolated 
intestine or uterus in requiring much more 
experience and patience if good results are 



to be obtained; it is, for example, not always 

easy to demonstrate the augmentor effect of ^'fated 

adrenaline as the wide variation in concentra- heart suspended in Locke’s 

it j r 1 j • J- X rri solution at 28° C. The ad- 

tion mentioned above already mdicates. lo jijtion of 0-6 mg. butyn 

obtain augmentor effects with butyn and caused an increase of ampli- 

. . ^ fade lasting for 3 nun. 

stovame is still more difficult, but, as I have 


found, it is possible. With percaine, however, no augmentor effect was 
ever found, whatever dose was used ; the only result was a diminution in 


strength and frequency of contractions. 



Fig. 6. Isolated rabbit’s auricles, showing (a) the effect of adding 0-005 mg. adrenaline to 
a bath of 80 c.c., and (b) the much greater effect of the same dose of adrenah'no (second 
arrow) after 0-1 mg. stovaine (first arrow). 

•Butyn and stovaine also augmented the action of adrenaline on the 
auricles; in Fig. 5, for example, the addition of stovaine in a concentra- 
tion of 1 : 600,000, augmented the action of 5 ng. adrenaline. Pcrcame, 
on the contrary, abolished the action of adrenaline. 
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Isolated heart. In experiments on the isolated heart of the cat perfused 
through the coronary vessels nt a temperature of 3I° C., the substances 
tested vrere injected into the cannula tied in the aorta, h^cither but}n, 
percaine nor stovaine in any dose produced an augmentation of the 
contractions such ns is seen after the injection of adrenaline. Anj dose 
which altered the force of the bents led cither to diminution or even to 
arrest as Frugoni [1934] has already stated. 



Fig. 6. Ijokted cat heart, 34° C., showing the incrcaao of amplitude caused by injecting 
0-5 pg. adrenaline into the cannula tied into the aorta (L-angcndorlf). In (6), before 
the injection of adrenaline, 0'05 mg. bntjTi was injected ns shown b}- the first arrow. 
The angtnentation is clearly seen in (c) which was 1 min. later and in (d) which was 
2i min. later; it had disappeared in (e) 4 min. later. 



ig. 7. Iwlated cat heart. The increase in amplitude produced by injecting 0-1 [ig. adrena- 
line into the cannula (o) before, (6) 10 sec. after, and (c) 90 sec. after the injection of 
0^2 mg. percaine. The injection of percaine produced a transitory augmentation of 
tlie response to adrenaline. 

On the other hand, butyn, percaine and stovaine in small doses often 
uenced the response of the heart to adrenaline. For example, in 
ig- 6 the injection of 0-05 mg. butyn temporarily increased the response 
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to adrenaline. A similar augmentation was found after the injection not 
only of stovaine, but also of percaine as shown in Kg. 7. 

In certain circumstances this phase of augmentation was preceded 
by a brief phase of diminution, and occasionally there appeared to be 
diminution alone. If in different experiments the same substance in the 
same dose produces opposite effects, it may seem likely that neither 
effect is reaUy significant. Since, however, the pressor effect of adrenaline 
was found to be influenced in a similar way, as is described in the next 
paragraph, it is preferable to accept the evidence as it stands, and to 
record the occurrence of both augmentation and dimin ution. 

Pressor effects. The effect of butyn, percaine and stovaine on the 
blood pressure depends in part on the preparation which is used. An 
intravenous injection of any of these substances into the decerebrate 



Fig. 8. To show that in occasional 63:periinents in the spinal cat both bntjn and stovaine 
exert a preasor action. In (o) 10 mg. butyn wre injected intravenonaly and in [b) 
10 mg. stovaine. 

cat induces a fall of pressure which is transitory for butyn and stovaine, 
but lasts longer for percaine. In view of the toxic action on the heart 
which has already been mentioned it seems probable that the fall of 
pressure is due to weakening of the heart. TtTien, on the other hand, the 
spinal preparation is used, prepared by Dale’s method of dividing the 
spinal cord at the second cervical vertebra, injection of butyn or stovaine 
is sometimes followed by a rise of blood pressure. Thus Fig. 8 shows 
a rise of pressure produced (a) by the injection of 10 mg. butyn and {b) 
by 10 mg. stovaine; in (d) the rise was preceded by an initial fall. 
Such direct pressor effects were rare, occurring perhaps once in eight or 
nine experiments, the usual response being depressor as observed by 
Zwintz [1906] and Kamenzove [1911] in anaesthetized rabbits after tbe 
injection of stovaine and other local anaesthetics. After the injection of 
percaine, tbe blood pressure of the spinal cat fell almost to zero. 

The effects of butyn and stovaine on the pressor effect of adrenaline 
and tyramine were of two lands. In some experiments the pressor effect 
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was increased, in others it was decreased; whatever the effect on adrena- 
line, the same effect was obscrA'cd on tvraminc. In inabnp the expen- 
ment the pressor effect of a chosen dose of adrenaline, usually 5-20 /ig. 
was recorded about twelve times. Butyn in a dose of 10 mg. was then 
injected, and at stated inter\'als after, the response to the same dose of 
adrenaline was recorded alongside one of the prebous tracings. One 
result is shown in Big. 9, which shows in (a) that 3 min. after the in- 
jection of butyn the adrenaline effect was slightly augmented, in {/;) that 



Fig. 9. Pressor effect of 0 015 mg. adrenaline (i.r.) in a .spinal cat, showing the effect before 
and also at a certain interval after the intravenous injection of 10 mg. bntjTi. Thus 
the second injection ra {a) shows the slight augmentation already present 3 tnin. after 
the hntyn injection; that in (6) shows the conspicuous augmentation present 12 min. 
and that in (e) 40 min. after the injection of butyn. (d) shows that at 100 min. interval 
the pressor effect of adrenaline is the same as before the injection of butyn. 

after 12 min. the adrenabne effect was greatly augmented. This aug- 
mentation reached a maximum after 40 min. as shown in (c), but dis- 
appeared after 100 min. as shown in (d). It was observed that stovaine 
was able to produce a similar augmentation. 

Experiments on the pressor effect of tyramine were also carried out 
because cocaine, although it increases the pressor effect of adrenaline, 
diminishes that of tyramine as shown by Tainter & Chang [1927]. 
Eig. 10 illustrates an experiment in which stovaine was found to augment 
the pressor action of tyramine during the period from 20 to 40 min. 
after the injection of 25 mg. stovaine. Butm was also found able to 
augment the effect of tyiamine. 
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In other experiments, however, the opposite effect was seen, both 
after the injection of butyn and of stovaine. Fig. 11 illustrates the 
diminution of the adrenaline pressor effect in (o), and the diminution of 
the tyramine pressor effect in (6). Both results were obtained in the 



Fig. 10. Pressor effect of I'O mg. tyramine (base) in a spinal cat, sbowing the effert ^ 
and also at a certain interval after the intravenous injection of 26 mg. stovaine. ® 
second injection in (a) was 6 mi n , after stovaine; that in (6) vas 26 min. after, t 
in (c) was 40 min. after, and that in (d) aas 60 min. after, (b) and (c) shov a ear 
augmentation of the tyramine response. 



Fig. 11. This record shows that in some experiments on spinal cats the mjection 

causes a diminution of the pressor effect of both adrenaline and tyrammc. o 
jections in (a) were both 6 pg. adrenaline, but the second was pveu 10 aUet 
10 mg. butyn. The injections in (6) were both 0-1 mg. tyrammc, but the second was 

given 7 min. after 10 mg. butyn. 


same animal 7-10 min. after 10 rag. butjm, and no return of the pressor 
action was seen during 40 min. 

With percaine the only certain result was a diminution m the adrena- 
line response; with small doses such as 1 mg., however, the diminution 
disappeared after 2 hr., and then an increased response was seen; this 
might have been a spontaneous change. After a larger dose, such as 
5 mg., the diminution was permanent. 
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Effecfs on spleen vohtmc. In tlic dccercbTfitc cat after excluding the 
suprarenals from the circulation, and recording the volume of the spleen 
by a piston recorder, it vras observed that the intravenous iuiection of 
20 mg. butyn, 20 mg. stovaine or of 5 mg. pcrcaine caused a dimmution 
of the volume of the spleen similar to that caused by 1-2 /ig. adrenaline. 
Since, hoivever, the diminution -was accompanied by a fall of blood 
pressure it iras impossible to know whether the change in ^ olumc of the 
spleen was caused by a direct constriction of the spleen muscle or uas 
secondary to the fall in blood pressure. There was no doubt, honcicr, 
about the change produced in the response of the spleen to adrenaline; 



Fig. 12. Decerebrate cat with suprarenal glands excluded from circulation. Upper record 
is volnme of spleen, and lower record is blood pressure, (n) Shows the contraction of 
the spleen caused by 2 fig. adrenaline; (6) shows the augmentation of the contraction 
12 min. after the intravenous injection of 6 mg. percaino; (c) shows the disappearance 
of this augmentation after 45 min. 


Fig. 12 illustrates the augmentation of this response after the injection 
of 6 mg. percaine, and the disappearance of this augmentation after 
45 min. A similar augmentation was observed after 20 mg. butyn and 
after 20 mg. stovaine. 

Effects on the nictitating membrane. The observations on the cat’s 
nictitating membrane made by Bacq [1934] have already been mentioned. 
I have carried out experiments on spinal cats, and have observed an 
alteration of the adrenaline response after the injection of percaine and 
stovaine. In Fig. 13 (a) is shown the contraction of the nictitating 
membrane caused by 6 fig. adrenaline injected intravenously. 6 mg. 
percaine was then injected intravenously. In Fig. 13 (b), 6 min. later, 
t e same dose of adrenaline caused a diminished response; in (c), 15 min. 
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later, the response was augmented and in (d), 20 min. later, the response 
had returned to the original size. When stovaine was used instead of 
percaine, the adrenaline response was augmented without a phase of 
diminution. When butyn was injected the adrenaline response was not 
augmented, but appeared to be prolonged. 



Fig. 13. Nictitating membrane of spinal cat, showing in (a) the contraction in response to 
the injection of 6 pg. of adrenaline; 6 mg. percaine was then injected intravenously, 
after 6 min. (b) the adrenaline response was dimini shed; after 16 min. (c) the response 
was augmented; after 20 min. (d) the original response returned. 


Discussion 

The evidence put forward can be explained by the hypothesis that 
the three local anaesthetics examined aU have sympathomimetic pro 
perties. Thus they have effects, some of which are identical with the 
effects of adrenaline and related compounds; they exert an inhibitory 
action on the isolated intestine of the rabbit and on the isolated uterns 
of the virgin cat ; two of them, butyn and stovaine, augment the amphtu e 
of the isolated auricles of the heart of the rabbit, and occasionally produce 
a pressor effect in the spinal cat. From the theory of the action o 
ephedrine put forward by Gaddum [1938], substances with a sympa 
thomimetic action may be expected to augment the action of adrenahne 
by temporary combination with the enzyme which destroys it. n 
accordance with this it has been found that butyn and stovaine augmen 
the action of adrenaline on the isolated auricles. All three substances 
augment the eonstrictor effect of adrenaline on the spleen, and stovaine 
produces a simple augmentation of the action of adrenaline on le 
nictitating membrane of the spinal cat. A further aspect of Gaddum s 
theory is the explanation of the inhibition of some adrenaline actions 
by ephedrine; according to this ephedrine sometimes attaches 
sympathetic receptors and prevents the access of adrenaline. But^, 
percaine and stovaine aU diminish the action of adrenaline on the isolated 

uterus, this action being restored after washing. , . , i, 

On the blood pressure of the spinal cat and on the isolated hea 
the cat butyn and stovaine affect the action of adrenaline in both wajs, 
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sometimes they tcmpotarily aixgmcnt the ndrcnaline action and some- 
times they depress it. We can suppose that when the effect is augnicntcd, 
the combination v.'ith the enzyme is the principal result of injecting the 
anaesthetic, whereas when the effect is depressed the blockage of the 
sympathetic receptors in the cell is predominant. That a similar interpre- 
tation of the action of percainc is possible follows especially from the 
obser\'ations on the nictitating membrane, in which organ pcrcaiixc 
initially depressed and then augmented the adrenaline effect. The action 
of percaine on the pressor effect of adrenaline appeared to be similar, 
in that it was initially depressed and later axigmcnted. Thus the c.xjdana- 
tion put forward for ephedrinc can be used to explain all the observations 
which have been made. 

Earlier workers have advanced opinions concerning the action of 
local anaesthetics which have been diametrically opposed; some have 
thought they were antagonists of adrenaline, and others .synergists. 
The former conception was upheld by Rentz <k Amslcr [1928] and by 
Fromherz [1930] who obser\’'ed that the vessels of the frog perfused with 
a local anaesthetic no longer constricted in response to adrenaline, but 
dilated. The same view was taken by Laewen [1904], Meyer [1908], 
Gunther [1916], Munch & Deckert [1930], Wirt & Tainter [1932] and 
more recently by Moller [1937]. The alternative conception was based on 
the original observation of Limbourg [1892] that the mydriatic action 
of cocaine was lost after degeneration of the sympathetic fibres; it was 
supported by the finding of Frohlicb & Loewi [1910] that cocaine aug- 
mented the pressor and the mydriatic effect of adrenaline. Further 
evidence in favour of a synergism between adrenahne and local anaes- 
thetics came from the work of Hatcher & Eggleston, who [1916] noted 
that novocaine (procaine) increased the pressor action of adrenaline, 
and [1919] found a similar effect to be produced by other local anaes- 
thetics. In 1939 Crosby made observations on the vessels in the rabbit’s 
cornea from which he concluded that local anaesthetics, especially 
cocaine, augmented the constrictor action of adrenaline. 

By the adoption for local anaesthetics of Gaddum’s theory of the 
action of ephedrine, the two views of antagonism and synergism can now 
be harmonized. Naturally, there remain various obscurities which are 
not satisfactorily explained; for example, the conditions in which butyn 
or stovaine will augment the pressor action of adrenaline or in which 
they wffl depress it are notyet defined; similarly, in any given experiment 
on the isolated heart it is impossible to foretell whether butyn or stovaine 
will augment or depress the action of adrenaline. Finally, it is not known 
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later, the response was augmented and in (d), 20 min. later, the response 
had returned to the original size. When stovaine was used instead of 
percaine, the adrenaline response was augmented without a phase of 
diminution. ^Tien butyn was injected the adrenahne response was not 
augmented, but appeared to be prolonged. 



Fig. 13. Nictitating membrane of spinal cat, showing in (a) the contraction in response to 
the injection of 6 pg. of adrenaline; 6 mg. percaine was then injected intravenously, 
after 6 min. (b) the adrenaline response was diminished; after 16 min. (c) the response 
was augmented; after 20 rain, {d) the original response returned. 


Discussion 

The evidence put forward can be explained by the hypothesis that 
the three local anaesthetics examined all have sympathomimetio pro- 
perties. Thus they have effects, some of which are identical with t e 
effects of adrenahne and related compounds; they exert an inhibitory 
action on the isolated intestine of the rabbit and on the isolated uterus 
of the virgin cat ; two of them, butyn and stovaine, augment the amplitu 
of the isolated auricles of the heart of the rabbit, and occasionally pro uce 
a pressor effect in the spinal cat. From the theory of the action 
ephedrine put forward by Gaddum [1938], substances with a symp 
thomimetic action may be expected to augment the action of adrena ne 
by temporary combination with the enzyme which destroys it. 
accordance with this it has been found that butyn and stovaine augmen 
the action of adrenahne on the isolated auricles. All three su stanc 
augment the constrictor effect of adrenahne on the spleen, and stovaine 
produces a simple augmentation of the action of adrenahne on 
nictitating membrane of the spinal cat. A further aspect of Gaddum 
theory is the explanation of the inhibition of some adrenaline action 
by ephedrine; according to this ephedrine sometimes attaches iteelf 
sympathetic receptors and prevents the access of adrenahne. D j 
percaine and stovaine all diminish the action of adrenaline on the isol 

uterus, this action being restored after washing. . , . i Uotirf of 

On the blood pressure of the spinal cat and on the isolate 
the cat butyn and stovaine affect the action of adrenaline in both w y , 
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THE INHIBITION OF ADRENALINE OXIDATION 
BY LOCAL ANAESTHETICS 

By flora J. PHILPOT 

From the Departments of Pharmacology and Biochemistry, Oxford 
{Received 7 Jtdy 1939) 

It has been suggested on several occasions that substances rvbicb poten- 
tiate tbe action of adrenaline rrugbt do so by inbibiting its removal or 
destruction (a case analogous to that of cscrine and acetylcholine [cf. 
Bain, Gaunt & Suffolk, 1937; Bayer & Wense, 1938]). Blaschko, Richter 
& Schlossmann [1937] shovred that cphcdiine inhibits the omine oxidase 
which oxidizes the side-chain of adrenaline. Other related amines also 
inhibit the oxidation of adrenaline by competing with it for adsorption 
on the enzyme, e.g. tyramine, hordenine, corbasil. Gaddum & Kwiat- 
kowsld [1938] shovred that ephedrine sensitized the rabbit’s ear, tbe cat’s 
nictitating membrane and tbe frog’s heart not only to adrenaline but also 
to the stimulation of adrenergic nerves. They suggest that the poten- 
tiating action of ephedrine is due to inhibition of the amine oxidase. 

Bain et al. [1937] found that the addition of cocaine did not affect the 
rate of destruction of adrenaline incubated with liver slices, but they used 
extremely low concentrations of adrenaline and cocaine. Bayer & M^ense 
[1938] and Wense [1939] claim that cocaine slows tbe rate of oxidation 
of adrenaline by tyrosinase, acetaldehyde and succinic acid. In the last 
two cases a peroxide is formed which oxidizes the adrenaline to adieno- 
chrome. 

Recently, hlacgregor [1939] has extended Gaddum’s hypothesis to 
the action of cocaine and procaine; and Tripod [1940] has continued this 
work to include three other local anaesthetics, stovaine, butyn and per- 
caine. All these substances have sympathomimetic properties which can 
be explained along the lines of Gaddum’s hypothesis. It was therefore 
decided to study the action of these five local anaesthetics on the enzymic 
oxidation of adrenaline. ^ 
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whether the sympathoniinietic action of local anaesthetics has any 
quantitative relation to their local anaesthetic power, though in the experi- 
ments described, percaine, which is by far the most powerful anaesthetic, 
was used for sympathomimetic effect in much the lowest dose. 

Summary 

The local anaesthetics, butyn, percaine and stovaine, have the 
following direct sympathomimetic effects: 

(1) They mhibit the isolated intestine of the rabbit. 

(2) They mhibit the isolated uterus of the cat. 

(3) They augment the contractions of the isolated auricles of the 
rabbit. 

In addition they modify the action of adrenaline, either augmenting 
or depressing it. Thus they augment or depress the action of adrenaline 

(1) on the isolated heart of the cat; 

(2) on the blood pressure of the spinal cat; 

(3) on the nictitating membrane of the cat; 

(4) on the spleen volume of the cat. 

All these effects can be regarded as sympathomimetic and explained by 
substrate competition for the molecules of enzyme, or by receptor 
competition. 

The work described above has been carried out irith the help of a scholarship from the 
Cesar Ronx Foundation of the University of Lausanne. The work has been done under the 
direction of Prof. J. H. Bum to whom I wish to express my thanks. 
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T.vblx II, Inhibition of ndrcnaVmc oxidation by nminc oxidapo 


Inhibitor 

Ephcdrinc 

Procaine 

Butyn 

Stovaine 

Cocaine 

Pcreaine 



Adrvnalinc 

O' 

,o _ 

Molarity 

molarity 

inbiWtion 

001. t 

0-0055 

50 

0-0175 

0-0055 

GO 

0-015 

0-0055 

7.5 

0015 

0-005.5 

81 

00175 

0-011 

80 

0-0075 

0-0055 

IK) 


The following volnmea were used: enxjmc. O-.') ml.: adrenaline. O-i mb; pho'^pbntc 
buffer, 0-7 mb: local anaesthetic, 0-3 mb; fcmicarbaxidc. 0-1 mb; KCX, 01 mb; KOU, 
0-1 mb; Enal volume, 2-0 ml. The rate was mca.<uired ns the extra oxygen uptake, over that 


of the eontrob during the period 0-20 min. 


Tie fact that the concentrations nsod arc not identical for all the 
compotinds tested makes an exact estimate of tltcir potencies diflicult. 
It eras evident, hovrever, in the course of the work that ephedrine and 
procaine were considerably less potent, and percainc more potent than 
cocaine, stovaine and butyn. Xo attempt has yet been made to estimate 
the relative potencies in vivo, but, judging from the doses used by Tripod 
and ilacgregor, procaine is weaker than butjm and stovaine, and these 
in turn are weaker than percaine. Ephedrine has not been used in experi- 
ments which can he compared with these. 


Oxidation (o adrenochrome 

Green k Richter [1937] found that adrenaline is rapidly oxidized by 
heart muscle to the ortho-quinone. Ring closure by the side-chain follows, 
giving a red substance, adrenochrome, which acts as a respiratory carrier, 
similarly to methylene blue. This substance they found was without 
action on the blood pressure of the spinal cat. It was decided to test it 
in a variety of ways to see whether adrenochrome bad any physiological 
action to correspond with its apparent biochemical one. 

Adrenochrome was prepared by incubating adrenaline with a 20% 
pure preparation of catechol oxidase from mushroom (kindly given to me 
by Prof. D. Kedin] at pH o-O. The oxygen uptake was followed in a 
manometer and the incubation ended when the oxygen uptake had almost 
ceased. According to calculations, based on the oxygen uptake, the con- 
version of adienaline to adrenochrome should have been about 95%. 
This solution was tested on the perfused cat’s heart, the virgin cat’s 
uterus, the nictitating membrane and blood pressure of a spinal cat. In 
all cases it was diluted at the last minute before use and the stock solu- 
tion was kept at 0^ C. The effects produced were matched against varying 
doses of adrenaline. The conclusion &om the experiments was that the 
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Technique 

Rat or guinea-pig liver was used as a source of the amine oxidase. 
The liver was frozen solid under Ringer’s solution, ground in a mortar 
and squeezed tlirougli muslin. The pulp was centrifuged (3000 xe'j.jnm. 
for 20 min.) and the sediment was suspended in phosphate buffer O-IM, 
pH 7-0. This procedure was sufBcient to reduce the residual oxygen 
uptake to very low values. 

The oxygen uptake was measured by the Warburg manometric 
technique, in air, at 38°. The substrate was added from the side-tube 
after 10 rmn. temperature equilibration. 2W KOH was used to absorb 
COj. Experiments were done with tyramine and adrenaline as substrates. 
When adrenaline was used, KCN and semicarbazide were added, the 
former to prevent oxidation of adrenaline by other enzyme systems, the 
latter to remove the oxidation product, which is an aldehyde [cf. Blaschko 
e( al. 1937]. The following solutions were used: 

Acetate buffer O-lilf, pH5‘0; phosphate buffer 1-OM, pH7'0; 
tyramine 0-14ilf; adrenaline HCl 0-ll-b-055ilf; KCN O-OSilf; semi- 
carbazide l-OM; the following hydrochlorides were Odil/, cocaine, pro- 
caine, stovaine, butyn, percaine, and ephedrine; cytochrome C2‘65x 
10-^ M; p-phenylene-diamine HCI 0-2 if. 

Experimental results 
Oxidation in the side-chain by amine oxidase 

Tyramine. The rate of oxidation of tyramine by liver suspensions is 
inhibited by both cocaine and procaine. The degree of inhibition depends 
on the relative concentrations of inhibitor and substrate. Table I shows 
typical figures obtained with rat and guinea-pig livers. 


Tabu: I. Inhibition of tyramine oxidation by amine oxidase 


Tyramine M 

00048 

0-0048 

0-0048 

0-0048 

0-0097 

00143 

Procaine M 

0-0334 

. — 

— - 

— 

— 

— 

Cocaine M 



0-0033 

0-01 

0-0167 

0-0167 

0-0167 

% inhibition 

75 

26 

40 

65 

40 

30 


The foliovring volumes were used: enzyme, 0-5 ml.; tyramine, 0-1 mL; phosphate buffer, 
0-7 ml.; cocaine and procaine, 0-3 mb; KOH, 0-1 mb; final volume, 2-0 ml. The rate yas 
measured as the extra oxygen uptake, over that of the control, during the period 0-20 min. 

Adrenaline. The oxidation of adrenaline by rat liver was sometimes 
difhcult to demonstrate as it was very slow. Guinea-pig liver gave a good 
rate of oxidation. All the anaesthetics tested produced in both cases a 
marked inhibition in the rate of oxidation, as shown in Tabic II. Ephe- 
drine was tested to give a comparison. 
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Table II. Inhibition of ndrennlinc oxidnlion by amino oxidaso 


Inhibitor 

Ephcdrinc 

Procaine 

Bnt\-n 

Stovaine 

Cocaine 

Percainc 


MolBrity 

AdrenaUtw 

molarity 

O' 

,0 

inhibition 

0015 

0-0035 

50 

OQl'o 

0-0055 

GO 

0-015 

0-0055 

7,5 

0-015 

0-0055 

81 

0-0175 

0-011 

SO 

0-0075 

0-00.55 

ftO 


The foUo-sring volnmcs were used; eurymo. O-.'i mb; adrenaline. 0-2 ml.; pliosphnte 
buffer, 0-7 ml.; local anaesthetic, 0 -S mb; tcmicarhatidc. 01 mb; KCN', 0-1 mb; KOlb 
01 ml.; final volume. 2-0 mb The rate was measured ns the extra oxygen uptnbe. over that 


of the eontrol, during the period 0-20 min. 


Tiie fact that the concentrations used arc not identical for all the 
compounds tested makes an exact estimate of their potencies difficult. 
It was evident, however, in the course of the work that ephcdrinc and 
procaine were considerably less potent, and percainc more potent than 
cocaine, stovaine and butyn. b!o attempt has yet been made to estimate 
the relative potencies in vivo, but, judging from the doses used by Tripod 
and Maegregor, procaine is weaker than butjTi and stovaine, and these 
in turn are weaker than percainc. Ephcdrinc has not been used in experi- 
ments which can be compared witb these. 


Oxidation to adrenochromc 

Green k Richter [1937] found that adrenaline is rapidly oxidized by 
heart muscle to the ortho-qmnone. Bing closure by the side-chain follows, 
giving a red substance, adrenochrome, which acts as a respiratory carrier, 
similarly to methylene blue. This substance they found was without 
action on the blood pressure of the spinal cat. It was decided to test it 
in a variety of ways to see whether adrenochrome had any physiological 
action to correspond with its apparent biochemical one. 

Adrenochrome was prepared by incubating adrenaline with a 20% 
pure preparation of catechol oxidase from mushroom (kindly given to me 
by Prof. D. Keiiin) at pH 5-0. The oxygen uptake was followed in a 
manometer and the incubation ended when the oxygen uptake had almost 
ceased. According to calculations, based on the oxygen uptake, the con- 
version of adrenaline to adrenochrome should have been about 95%. 
This solution was tested on the perfused cat’s heart, the virgin cat’s 
ntems, the nictitating membrane and blood pressure of a spinal cat. In 
aff cases it was diluted at the last minute before use and the stock solu- 
tion was kept at 0° C. The effects produced were matched against varyine 
doses of adrenaline. The conclusion from the experiments was that the 
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small amount of activity found in all four tests was due to a remnant 
of unconverted adrenaline; this activity diminislied during the time in 
which the observations were actually made. For example, in one experi- 
ment the first observations were made on the isolated heart and they 
indicated that in the adrenochrome solution there was activity corre- 
sponding to 6 % of the adrenaline originally present. The next observa- 
tions were made on the blood pressure and nictitating membrane of the 
spinal cat; they showed activity corresponding to not more than 3% 
of the adrenaline originally present. At first it was thought that this 
difference was to be explained by the difference between the potency of 
adrenochrome in relation to that of adrenaline on the isolated heart, on 
the one hand, and on the blood pressure on the other. Further tests on 
the isolated heart were then made, which showed that the activity corre- 
sponded at that stage to no more than 1 % of the adrenaline originally 
present. Since the solution stiU contained the enzyme it seemed probable 
that all the activity was due to residual adrenaline which was slowly under- 
going oxidation. Control tests were made which showed that the presence 
of the enzyme in the adrenochrome solution did not affect the results. 

Since adrenochrome itself has no physiological action it is clear that 
the normal path of oxidation of adrenahne might be via the ortho- 
quinone. The action of the local anaesthetics and ephedrine was therefore 
tested on catechol oxidase, both on a crude preparation and on the 20 ^ 
pure preparation, and on the cytochrome-cytochrome oxidase system 
which also oxidizes adrenaline to adrenochrome [Green & Richter, 1937]. 
Cytochrome oxidase was prepared according to Ogston & Green [1936]. 
The cytochrome was made by Mr Stocken in the Department of Bio 

chemistry. _ . 

Ephedrine, procaine, cocaine and percaine inhibited the rate ot 
oxidation by both enzymes by 25% or less, even with a ratio of m- 
hibitor/substrate which would give 100% inhibition with the amine 

Tasm UI. Inhibition of adrenaline and ^-phenylene-diamine 
oxidation by cytochrome oxidase 


Inhibitor 

Jlolarity 

Adrenaline 

molarity 

Cocaine 

0016 

0-00275 


0-016 

— 

Procaine 

0016 

0-00276 


0016 

— 

Ephedrine 

0-016 

0-016 

0-00276 


p-^-diamine M % inhibition 
_ 21 
002 


002 


0-02 


22 

25 

10 

15 

10 


Cytochrome C n-as presci 
Other details as in Table I. 
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oxidase. Table III sbovrs tbc results witb adrenaline and ;)-plicnylenc- 
diamine as reducing agents in the cytocbronic oxidase system. Table \\ 
shou-s the results with adrenaline as substrate for catechol oxidase. It 
is noteworthy that ephedrinc, procaine, cocaine and percainc arc all 
equally efficient as inhibitors for these tvro enzymes. 

TiBCE IV. InliibUion of adrenalme oxidation by r.atcfliol oxidn'-e 




Adn-nuline 

O' 

rO 

Inhibitor 

Moiarity 

molnrily 

inhibition 

Cooaine 

001"5 

0-00275 

25 

Percainc 

0-015 

0-00275 

25 


0-0075 

0-00275 

20 

Ephedrinc 

0-0175 

0-00275 

25 


The follo'vring volumes vreto U'^cd'. enzyme, O'o ml.; adrenaline, O’l ml.; acetate buffer^ 
10 ml.; anaesthetic, 0-3.5 ml. The rate was measured as the oxygen niitako during the 
period 0-15 min. 

Other cncynics 


To find out whether the local anaesthetics were general enzyme 
inhibitors cocaine and procaine were tested on the xanthine oxidase of 
milk and the malic and succinic dehydrogenases of heart muscle. No 
inhibition was observed. 


Discussion 


The finding of Bayer & Wense that cocaine inhibits the oxidation 
of adrenaline by peracetic acid (from acetaldehyde) does allow the 
possibility that the normal destruction of adrenaline is non-cnzymic and, 
as they suggest, connected with the production of aldehydes (and hence 
peroxides) during carbohydrate metabolism. There is no evidence that- 
acetaldehyde is formed during carbohydrate metabolism, and, if it were, 
it would be rapidly converted by mutases to the corresponding acid and 
alcohol. Hydrogen peroxide itself does not act on adrenaline at pH 7-0 
m absence of a catalyst. It seems reasonable, therefore, to assume that 
the normal destruction of adrenaline is enzymic. 

As vre have seen, there are two possible ways in which enzymic 
oxidation may occur. The support for the view that oxidation occurs 
m the benzene ring to yield adrenochrome comes from the foUowin" 
considerations. 

(1) The cytochrome-cytochrome oxidase system is very widely dis- 
^buted, whereas the amine oxidase has only been demonstrated in 
iver, kidney, brain and intestine. Similarly polyphenol oxidases have a 
wide distribution. 

(2) Bacq [1938] has suggested that the inhibitory action of adrenaline 
on e virgin cat’s uterus and on intestine is due to the formation of 

rn. xcvii. 
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adrenoxine (an oxidation product of adienochrome), which has an action 
differing from that of adrenaline itself. 

Against the first point we have the evidence that the local anaesthetics 
and ephedrine inhibit cytochrome oxidase and catechol oxidase to a 
relatively small extent compared with their action on the amine oxidase. 
Similarly there is no apparent parallel between the potency of the 
different inhibitors on the former enzymes in vitro and their potency 
in vivo. Secondly if Bacq’s suggestion were true adrenochrome should 
inhibit the virgin cat’s uterus as efSciently as does adrenaline. Actually 
adrenochrome was foimd to have no action, other than that due to the 
remnant of unconverted adrenaline. 

Objections can also be raised to the theory that the amine oxidase 
is responsible for the in vivo oxidation of adrenaline, but they are not 
imanswerable, 

(1) It is clear from experimental work that some mechanism exists 
for removal of adrenaline in situ, e.g. in the perfused rabbit’s ear. Up to 
the present there has been no attempt to demonstrate amine oxidase 
activity in such an organ. But with the newly available micro-respiro- 
metry techniques [Heatley, Berenblum & Chain, 1939] it should be 
possible to investigate the enzymes on the spot. Until that is done there 
is no evidence against the supposition that the amine oxidase may be 
very widely distributed, though present in amounts too small to demon- 
strate by the ordinary methods. 

(2) Kohn [1937] dismisses amine oxidase as being of no physiologica 
importance because of the low afifimty of the enzyme for adrenaline. This 
argument cannot be regarded as final in view of the fact that we are 
concerned with an insoluble enzyme. The conditions in m vitro expen 
ments are likely to be far less favourable to the enzyme than when it is 
correctly orientated in the cell, so there can be no prediction of the actua 

in vivo afihnity of the enzyme. • • • v, 

(3) The conclusions of Bain el al. that cocaine does not inhibit the 
destruction of adrenaline can be criticized on several grounds. Since the 
inhibition by cocaine is competitive it follows that the degree of satura 
tion of the enzyme and the concentration ratio inhibitor/adrenaline arc 
important factors in determining the amount of inhibition. Under t icir 
conditions the enzyme was far from saturated and the cocainc/a rena 
line ratio was 0-5. In the experiments described here the enzyme vns 
saturated and the ratio was between 3 and 6; and in Gaddum s 
ments with ephedrine on the rabbit’s ear the ratio was 10. If the tlieor) 
of the action of local anaesthetics on the amine oxidase is to hold we mu. 
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postulate a higb degree of saturation of the enzyme in rivo. This could 
only occur if the enzyme rvcrc located at the site of action of adrenaline 
and was readily saturated by srhall amounts of adrenaline. 

Owing to the great difference iu the conditions obtaining betucen 
1)1 vivo and in vitro experiments, and the much higher concentrations 
usually required to produce measurable effects in the latter, great caution 
must be obserr'ed when arguing from one to the other. Tliis npjdies 
especially to quantitative comparisons. 

Thus, although the erudence appears to point to amine o.xidasc as the 
enzyme responsible for oxidizing adrenaline i?i vivo, it would be unwise 
to dismiss entirely the adrenochrome route in favour of the amine oxidase 
route merely on the emdcncc produced here; i.e. that the inhibition of 
the latter in vitro is more potent ; and that there is a parallel between the 
potencies of the local anaesthetics in vitro and in vivo where the amine 
oxidase is concerned, but no such parallel where the oxidation to adreno- 
chrome is concerned. 

SCMM.^KY 

1. Cocaine, procaine, stovaine, butNur and percainc inhibit the amine 
oxidase of rat and guinea-pig liver by 60-100%. 

2. In the same concentrations cocaine, procaine, percaine and ephe- 
drine inhibit cytochrome o.xidase and catechol oxidase by 10-25%. 

3. Cocaine and procaine do not inhibit xanthine oxidase or the malic 
and succinic dehydrogenases of heart muscle. 

4. Adrenochrome has no physiological actimty on the blood pre.ssuro 
of the spinal cat, the nictitating membrane, virgin cat’s uterus or isolated 
cat’s heart. 

0 . The destmetion of adrenalinetn m-e and the potentiating actions of 
local anaesthetics and ephedrine are discussed in view of the above results. 

I wish to thank Prof. J. H. Bum for suggesting this research, and for hi* advice and 
Msistance, Br E. B&lbting for assistance, and Prof R. A. Peters for providing facilities in 
his departroent. 
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ON THE PRIMARY ACIDITY OF THE GASTRIC JUICE 
By TORSTEN TEORELL 

From the Department of Medical Chemistry, University of Uppsala, 
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[Received 10 July 1939) 

As early as 1898 Pavlov advanced the theory that the gastric hydrochloric 
acid is secreted from the mucosa glands at a high and constant concentration, 
independent of other conditions such as secretion rate, etc. This so-called 
“primary acidity” undergoes secondarily a reduction to lower and 
variable values, owing to interference from various acidity regulatmg 
factors. 

Most workers on gastric physiology have adopted Pavlov s 
although so far nobody has been able to examine the primary juice 
directly. There are many, however, who regard the hydrochloric acid 
concentration of the “primary juice” as being variable according to the 
degree of stimulation of the stomach ceUs [Roseman, 1927; Katsch & 
Kalk, 1926; and others], Hollander [1932], in particular, has defended 
the Pavlov thesis and has attempted to accumulate indirect e\ddencc in 
its favour. He claims that the primary acidity corresponds to bloc 
isotonicity [ca. 167 mN.*). His evidence is based on inferences f^o^ 
observed correlation between acidity and neutral chloride of gastric juice 
samples. HoUander’s method of arguing is purely mathematical and 
involves an extrapolation to the acidity value where the neutral chlon e 
is zero. The fact that this extrapolation leads to a constant figure of about 
167 mN. does not necessarily prove that the primary acidity of samples 
containing neutral chlorides is also 167. A similar mathematic^ pro 
cedure employed by Liu, Yuan & Lim [1931] is open to the same criticism. 
Although the Pavlov-Hollander hypothesis is attractive in many respects^ 
from a critical standpoint one must conclude that it lacks a comuncing 

foundation. . • 

The object of the present study was to attempt a direct examnati 
of the acidity of the primarj’ juice. The mode of attack was based on nen 
concepts as regards the mechanism of the acidit) tCqU atio 

^ mX. =miIli-normal ^milli-pquivalcntR per litre. 
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“diffusion theorr”, Tcorell, 1933, 1935, 1939^; cf. also Engestrom. 1935; 
Ihre, 1938]. 

Jicmarks on the acidity nynlation} Ucganllc”-' of tlicir vioMs on tlio rompo^ition of tin- 
primary joice, all worker* in thi'* field agree tlinf tliere cri-t feeondnrv neidity-redueitm 
factors. The nature of these factors H still n matter of eontrovrrsy. I’avlov [ISOS] and 
many later investigators consider a neutraliiation l>y gastric mm-iis ns (he most im}iortant 
factor. Others have aucccstcsl n nentraliintion process by hiearl>onate or ImfTcrs of evtm* 
gastric origin (Boldyreff’a [IStll] duodenal regurgitation), or of introgastric origin 
[Hollander, IPSS). There ore many who believe in a pure dilution liV an intmgastrie 
“Verdunnungssekretion*' [Mcljcan, 1Q2S; Kafseh niul Knlk. 1026: and others]. Working 
with gastric juice secretion of cats, induced hy histamine stimulation, the writer [1000] was 
unable to find indications of neutralizing or diluting processes. Instead he was forred to 
adopt a purelv phvsico-chemical riew and advanced a “ililTiision theory" n» the only 
satisiactory explanation of the c.vpcrimental finding*. The chief principle is the following; 
the hydrochloric acid dijfusca steadily out of the stomarh content into the mucosa cells or 
the blood, and is exchanged against alkali chlorides (“ neutral chlorides") which rliffuse 
the other WTiy, Expressed technically, (here is a continuous process of ionic intertlilfusion 
or exchange diffusion going on in the stomach, (for detads of this theoiy see Tcora-ll 
[1933, 19390],) 


Principle of eiperimcnlal procedure. E.xperiracnts on the introduction 
of acids into cats’ stomachs show that the loss of adJitij is proportional 
to the prevailing hydrogen-ion concentration [Tcorell, 1933, 1939 n], in 
accordance with the laws of diffusion and tlie behatiour in model 
experiments [Teorell, 1939 b]. From this it follows that there are two 
■ways open for a prevention of secondary acidity reduction ; 

(a) A lowering of the hydrogen-ion concentration of the storaacli 
content by dihtlion of the acid secretion. This method has been utilized 
by Engestrom, who received the HCl secretion in a large volume of water 
introduced into the stomach. A drawback, however, is that very large 
volumes of diluting solutions have to be employed in order to prevent 
HCl loss completely (for example, a reduction of the back diffusion rate 
to a tenth requires a diluting volume which is nine times larger than that 
of the acid secretion), 

(h) A lowering of the hydrogen-ion concentration by mixing the acid 
juice with a suitable buffer solution. Provided this has a sufficiently 
large acid-binding capacity, it is possible to use comparatively small 
volumes of the buffer. 

In either case one can determine the amount of HCl secreted by 
toting the buffer and juice withdrawn with NaOH back to the pE of 
t 0 original juice-free buffer, K the solution introduced is osmotically 


HoUa^erTmsT and aridity regulation has recently been reviewed by 

[1933], dissertations by ttre [1938], Engestrem [1935] and Teorell 
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so adjusted that it does not undergo any volume changes in the stomach, 
it is obvious that any increase of volume is a direct measure of the volume 
of the secretion. Finally, by dividing the amount by the volume one 
obtains the concentration of HCl in the secretion. The following numerical 
example illustrates the principle : 

6'0 c.c. of an “isotonic” buffer (pH 6‘9) were introduced into a just 
emptied but secreting stomach. After a certain time 6-5 c.c. could be 
withdrawn from the stomach. [The pH was now 2-75. Without buffer 
the pH would probably have been about 1-0, hence there has been 
achieved a 66-fold reduction of the acidity (2‘76 — l-0 = the logarithm 
of 56).] The sample withdrawn required 2-8 c.c. W/10 NaOH for adjust- 
ment of the pH hack to 5-9, i.e. the amount of HCl secreted corresponds 
to 0-28 mM. The volume increment was 6-6 — 6-0 = T5 c.c., hence the 


• ,"1 • • 1 ^ _ 1 fir TTil'J 

‘primary acidity of the secretion is equal to aoo uu'i . 


JIethods 

After several preliminary trials a suitable buffer substance was found 
in glycocol. In a 0-2-0-3 M solution it is subject to insignificant volume 
changes in the stomach. The substance is very poorly permeable through 
the mucosa (cf. Teorell [1939 o], and the total nitrogen column of Tabic H), 
therefore, its buffering capacity remains practically constant. The poor 
permeability probably explains why one has to employ solutions hypo- 
tonic to the blood in order to avoid osmotic volume changes (a 0-2 
solution has a freezing point of 0-37° compared with 0-60° of the cat s 
blood). At 6-0, the pH of the plain glycocol solution, the buffering 
capacity is quite smaU, therefore a sharp end-point for the back titration 

is obtained (see Exp. 1 (6)), , 

The pH measurements and NaOH titrations were performed ^7 
of a glass electrode arrangement. The chloride titrations were carried ou 
electrometrically. Nitrogen determinations were made on aliquot parts, 
as described by Teorell [1928]. 

The volumes were measured directly, the accuracy bemg + u.c. 

The treatment of the experimental animals was the same as descn e 

in detail elsewhere [Teorell, 1939 a]. tti i i o 

The mode of calculation is illustrated above and by Exps. 1 and - 


Results 

Prior to the main experiments some controls were performed in or cr 
to test the reliability of the methods employed. The results are quo e 
as Exps. 1-4. 
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Experiment l. Tifrnd’ou fontrof-5 in \'itro. , > vnnVnHM 

ia) oOcx. ofa 0-9% o.c. of 0-177 .V UCl wcr. t.trato<i 

End-point pH 7 0, total KnOH coasimpUon 3-.>A c.c. \ oUimc incrcmonl _0i. 

the "primarr acidity" is equal to ^ >t 1000 = 177 ntX. (calc. 177). 

(6) 0 -Oc.c. of 0-2Jf glycocol+i-Oc.c. of a 0-177 .V HCl titrate! uitli -Y/l'> 
End-point pH =6-0. 


c.o. \aOH 
pH ... 


Initial 1-dO i-Otl -’-.TO 3-00 3-.30 3-70 300 

•2G0 •->-90 3-13 3-3-2 3-00 4-12 3-SG 7-75 


XaOH consutnption 3-53 c.c. Volume “increment’’ 2-0 e.e., liencC the “primary" ncuhty 
is equal to x 1000 = 178 mX. (calc. 177). 

X/IO AgXOj consumption 3-oG e.e. (calc. 3-.74). 

Exp, 2. Recovery controls in cot's stomnch, Olycocetl + HCl lai xtiircs (a alight fasting cecretiott 
■seas going on). 

(a) 5-0 c.c. of nsolution (5 0 c.c. 0-2 Af glycocol t-2al e.e. 0-177 Y llO) wore introduced 
into the emptied stomach (at 12.20 p.m.). At 12.35 a volunte of 5-4 e.e. was reeovcrctl 
(pH.2-54) which consumed 3*40 c.c. A*/10 HaOH (end-point pH ri-3-0). Tlte A /lO ApNOj 
consumption of the total sample was 4-20 c.c. 

The theoretical XaOH consumption corresponding to the amotmt of llCl introduced 
5 ’^x0’l77 

ought to be i X- — =2*53 c*c. This figure ie lower than tho figure actually detcrmme(U 

indicating the presence of an acid secretion corre.spouding to 3-40 -2-53 =0-87 e.e. A’/IO 
XaOH. If one postulates the primnrj- acidity to bo 0-175 A', tho secreted volume i.s calcu- 
lated to he (0-1 X 0-87) —0-175 = 0-50 c.c. Xow, the actual volume increment wa.s 5-4 - 5-0 
=0-4 c.c., hence there is a defcil oj 0-1 c.c. 

If it is assumed that all h.vdrogen ions were secreted together vrith chloride ions, one 
can calculate the “ neutral" chloride concentration of the stomach content to bo 

100.13 „S. 

O'-l 

(i) The foregoing procedure was repeated; 5-0 c.c. fresh glycocol -i- HCl mixture were 
introduced at 12.35 p.m., 5-0 c.c. were recovered at 12.50 (pH 3-48). NaOH consumption 
2-95 C.C., AgXOj consumption 3-57 c.c. 

Acid increment corresponding to 2-95-2-53 =0-42 c.c. XaOH or 0-24 c.c. primary- acid. 
The actual increment was 0, hence a volume deficit of 0-24 c.r. 

The neutral chloride concentration was ~ . 


5-0 


'x 100 = 12 mX. 


Exp. 3. Recovery controls in cat's stomach. Qlycocol alone (a slight fasting secretion was still 
going on). 

(а) 5-0 e.e. of 0-2 JI glycocol were introduced into the emptied stomach at 1,10 p.m., 
5 0 c.c. (pH 3-52) were recovered at 1.25. XoOH consumption 0-55 c.c. corresponding to 

31 e.e. of primary acid, hence a deficit of 0-31 c.c., AgXO, consumption 1-17 c.c., neutral 
chloride concentration equal to 12 mX. 

Total nitrogen of tho sample was 13-8 mg. (calc. 14-0). 

(б) Fo^oi^ repeated 1.30-1.45. 6-0 c.c. recovered (pH 3-60) XaOH consumption 

chloride’v^^e 

Total nitrogen of the sample 13-8 mg. (calc. 14-0). 
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From the Exps. 1-4 one can infer that: 

(1) the titration methods are satisfactory; (2) there is a shght water 
“resorption” of 0-2-0-3 c.c. during the time interval of 16 min.; (3) there 
occurs an increase of the neutral chloride level up to about 12 mM. during 
15 min. ; (4) the glycocol does not diffuse out of the stomach (Nis constant). 

The main experiment is recorded in Table I. When calculating the 
primary acidity the volume was corrected with +0-2 c.c. to account for 
the water resorption. 


Table I. Exp. 4. Gastric juice secretion in the presence of glycocol buffer. The same cat 
as in Exp. 3. Every 16 min. total emptjTug of stomach content and SU c.c. frrah 
glycocol solution introduced. At 1.48 p.m. subcutaneous injection of 0 0 mg. histamine 
hydrochloride. 


Time 

1.60 

2.06 

2.20 

2.36 
2.60 
3.06 

3.20 

3.36 
3.60 
4.05 

4.20 
4.35 


Volume 

re- 

covered 


Volume 

in- 

crement 


(5-0 c.c. introduced) 


616 

8-00 

8-00 

7-7 

7-9 

6-5 

6-6 

6-4 

6-6 

6-26 

6-16 


1-16 

300 

3-00 

2-7 

2-9 

1-6 

0-6 

0'4 

0'6 

0'25 

0'16 


pH 

5-46 

2-94 

2-38 

2-10 

2-10 

2-22 

2-40 

2- 83 

3- 08 
310 
3-30 
3-44 


Total 

Nof 

sample 

mg. 

(140)t 

16-7 

16-2 


14-4 

13-8 


131 


Concentration 


H* 

mX. 

36 

70 

84 

83 

78 

09 

45 

30 

27 

18 

16 


Total 

Cl 

mX. 

42 

70 

85 

83 

80 

74 

64 

34 

38 

28 

24 


Neutral 

a 

mX. 

6 

0 

1 

0 

2 

6 

11 

4 

11 

10 

8 


Primao' 
Total acidityt 


Cl 

0-86 

I-OO 

0- 99 

1 - 00 
0’98 
0-93 
0-83 
0’88 
0-71 
0'64 
0-67 


mX. 

163 

175 

209 
213 
200 
264 
310 
266 

210 
211 
228 


* H denotes titrable acidity to pH 6-6-6. 
t 0-2 c.c. has been added to the volume increment to allow 
i Calculated value. 


for water resorption. 


The results of Exp. 4 (Table I) should be compared irith those of 
Exp. 6 (Table II) which is a standard gastric juice experiment where 
“secondary” acidity only was determined. 


T.vble II. Exp. 5. Gastric juice production without extragastric admixture, 

cat as in Exps. 1^. Every 16 min. total emptjdng of the stomach. At 8- P- 
subcutaneous injection of 0-0 mg. histamine hydrochloride.) 


Time 

Volume 

recovered 

Total X 
of sample 

p.m. 

c.c. 

mg. 

8.20 

— 

— 

8.36 

0-7 

0-4 

8.60 

3-6 

2-1 

9.10 

5-2 

1-0 

9.25 

4-4 

0-9 

9.40 

3-5 

1-2 

9.6.5 

2-2 

— 

10.10 

1-6 

— 

10.25 

0-7 

— 


Total 

Total 

Neutral 

acidity* 

chloride 

chloride 

mX. 

mX. 

mN. 

76 

186 

no 

148 

173 

25 

166 

189 

33 

164 

188 

24 

163 

182 

29 

138 

180 

42 

115 

173 

57 

94 

164 

70 


* End-point pH 7-4. 
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A comparison between Tables 1 and II sbows the follovvinf;. 

(1) The primarij acidily lies on a considerably higher level than the 
ital acidity, and appears to be independent of the rate of secretion, 
here is a considerable flnetnation among the Rgurcs obtained, between 
63-310 mN. It should be reraembered, however, that these figures are 
ety sensitive to errors in the volume determinations. A deficit within 
tie limits of error, 0-2 c.c., causes a 10 % increase of the primary acidity 
rhen the volume increment is 2 c.c. and still more when the increments 
re smaller. It may therefore be justified to disregard all samples with 
ess than 2 c.c. increments, in which case the following figures only can 
le accepted ns reliable 

175 209 213 200 mN, 

A similar experiment on another cat jncldcd for four different samples 
222 224 219 202 mN, 

The average of these eight figures for the primary acidity is 208 + G mN . 

(2) The neutral chloride level in the glj'cocol experiments is some- 
what fluctuating. The neutral chloride level in the standard experiment 
is considerably higher. The reason for this behaviour will be considered 
in the discussion. 

(3) There is no increased loss of glycocol due to diffusion during 
actual gastric juice secretion. This is shown by the nitrogen figures. 

Discossiox 

The main error in the method employed rests in the difficulty of 
obtaining accurate volume figures. Dilution measurements with the aid 
of a fixed “reference substance” (phenol red, etc.) would perhaps improve 
the results. Owing to this circumstance one can only ascribe significance 
to figures obtained at the higher secretion rates. 

It can also be objected that the back titration with NaOH over the 
pH range 2-6-6 includes not only the HCI glycocol-HCl, but also other 
base binding substances which might appear in the stomach contents. It 
can hkewise be suggested that some HCI can be neutralized by other sub- 
stances than the buffer, having an acid binding power bey'ond pH 6-5-6. 
Of these two opposing possibilities the former is the most probable one, 
as indicated by the very small neutral chloride figures recorded in Table I. 
Hence it is likely that we have been dealing with NaOH titration values 
winch are slightly too high; these in turn have given rise to primary 
acidity figures which are somewhat too high. 

The average value of the primary acidity so obtained, 208 + 6 mN., 
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would even after due allowance for a possible “extra” base binding, 
remain bigber tban tbe figure 165—170, indirectly arrived at by 
Hollander [1932]. It would agree ratber witb tbe suggestions by Liu, 
Yuan & Lim [1934] tbat tbe parietal secretion is bypertonic witb respect 
to blood. However, tbe total cbloride values of tbe acid juice from cats 
are in general bigber tban in dog or human, values above 180 mbl. being 
not uncommon (cf. Table II). Therefore, tbe matter of the possible iso- 
tonicity of the primary juice witb respect to the blood cannot be decided 
upon until freezing-point determinations or appropriate calculations of 
tbe osmotic pressures have been performed. 

In several commumcations it has been shown that there is an inward 
diffusion of alkab chlorides from the mucosa or blood to the stomach 
contents [TeoreU, 1933, 1939 a], and it is therefore most natural to explain 
the excess chloride over tbe “acid” cbloride, i.e. tbe neutral cbloride, 
as a product of such an inward diffusion. 

Tbe results obtained here may allow some speculations as to the 
position of tbe mucosa elements in which the back diffusion of hydro- 
chloric acid takes place. It is generally assumed tbat the parietal 
secretion enters tbe stomach cavity via the “ crypts ” of the mucosa glands. 
As the crypts are microscopically narrow, it seems likely that the out- 
wardly directed stream of secretion prevents the buffer from entering 
them. As nevertheless the figure of primary acidity was found to be 
high and, so far as could be judged, independent of the secretion rate, it 
might be inferred that no acidity reduction occurred during the passage 
through the crypts. The evidence is not conclusive; on the contrary, 
there are some signs which may indicate that some “intraglandulnr 
acidity reduction” [Engestrom, 1935] has occurred, at least at the lowest 
secretion rates. These signs are the decreasing ratios (titrable acidit}/ 
total chloride) of Table I. On the whole, however, it seems probable that 
the main acidity reduction takes place on the parts of the mucosa which 
are directly exposed to the stomach cavity. 

Finally, it may be emphasized, that the observation that a buffer 
inhibits the reduction of the titrable acidity can be taken as a direct 
support for the -vdew that a back diffusion process of the H ions of the 
secreted “ primary” HCl is a dominating mechanism in “ regulating the 
gastric juice acidity. 

SUXIMARY 

1. It has been pointed out that indirect evddencc only is available 
in favour of the Pavlov hypothesis regarding the “primary acidit} of 
the gastric juice. 
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2. A aew luetliod is outlined which allows a direct deterndnation of 
the primary aciditv. The principle is based on observations that the rate 
of acidity reduction is proportional to the hydrogen-ion concentration 
of the stomach contents (in accordance with the “diffusion theory }. 
The essential part of the technique is the utilizing of the acid buffering 
power of glycocol. 

3. On cats, stimulated with histamine, reliable values of the primary 
acidity were obtained only at high rates of secretion. The average vaUm 
was 208 + 6 mN., but there are reasons for bclicr’ing that this value is 
slightly too high. 

4. The possibilities of an "intraglandular'’ acidity regulation liave 
been discussed. 
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THE ACTION IN THE PERFUSED LIVER OF ACETYL- 
CHOLINE, SYMPATHOMIMETIC SUBSTANCES 
AND LOCAL ANAESTHETICS 

By M. CHAKRAVARTi akd J. TRIPOD 
From the Department of Pharmacology, Oxford 

{Received 14 July 1939) 

In 1915 Mautner & Pick drew attention to the action of “shock poisons” 
such as histamine or peptone on the liver of carnivorous animals. They 
spoke of a nervous mechanism in the liver producing, under the influence 
of histamine, engorgement of the whole organ and diminution of the 
outflow of blood. Later, in 1922, they described histamine as causing 
a closure of the hepatic veins in the dog, with resulting stasis and dilata- 
tion of the Uver capillaries, while adrenaline on the other hand by causing 
constriction in the Uver capillaries diminished inflow as well as outflow. 
The conception of a sluice mechanism in the hepatic veins, closed by 
histamine, thus introduced by Mautner & Pick received anatomical 
support from the work of Arey & Simonds [1920], EUas & Feller 
1926] and finally Popper [1931]. In 1932, Bauer, Dale, Poulsson & 
Richards published results of experiments on the perfusion of the isolated 
fivers of different species in a paper in which these anatomical results 
are summarized, and a general survey of work on the control of the 
circulation in the fiver is given. The observations of Bauer ct al. were 
chiefly concerned with the action of adrenaline in the fiver of the dog. 
They found that in the dog there was a sluice mechanism closed by 
histamine and opened by adrenaline or sympathetic nerve impulses, 
located near the caval orifices of the main hepatic veins. This variable 
resistance to outflow was not observed in the fiver of the cat, and was 
weak and inconstant in the fiver of the goat. In 1933 Riiegg described 
experiments in which the dog’s fiver was perfused by the method of 
Staub; Ruegg observed, as did Dale and his co-workers, that adrenaline 
might produce either increased outflow, due to diminished portal resis- 
tance, or diminished outflow w-ith rise of portal resistance. 
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A control of the outflow of blood from tlio dog's liver by tbc vagus 
has not yet been established. :Mautncr stated that stimulation of tho 
vagus diminished the outflow, and Grab, Janssen & Rein found 

that the injection of atropine caused an increase in outflow which lasted 
for a long timei the observations of these workers were made in dog.s 
under chloralose in which the rate of flow in hepatic artery, portal \oin 
and in the vena cava above and below the liver were recorded. These 
observations make a vagus control very likely, but Dale and his co-workers 
were not able to observe an effect of acetylcholine in the perfused liver 
except in one experiment. Griffith 5: Emery [1930j found no effect of 
vagus stimulation in the liver of the cat; similarly McMichacl [1933] 
found no efi’ect of either vagus stimulation or acetylcholine in the cat, 
but since the evidence of several workers makes it clear that there are 
differences between different species, these failures do not alter tho 
possibility of a vagus control in the dog. 

In the work described below, the method of perfusing the dog's liver 
given by Bauer d al. [19321 been followed, in order to examine tho 
behaviour of acetylcholine in the first place, and of various sjunpathonii- 
metic substances in the second place. Thus, for example. Rein [1937] 
has made special reference to the action of Yeritol on the spleen and 
liver, in both of which organs he states that Yeritol causes long-lasting 
“Entspeicherung" of the contained blood. Yarious local anaesthetics 
have also been examined in order to see whether in the liver, as in other 
organs [Tripod, 1940], they produce sxTnpathomimetic effects 

Method 

In some respects the exact procedure of Dale and his co-workers has 
been modified. Thus we have found it preferable to use the lungs of a dog 
to oxygenate the blood rather than a mechanical oxvgenator. In our 
earher experiments we used the Hooker apparatus [1915] as supplied 
by Messrs C. F. Palmer (London) Ltd., but found that often the outflow 
through the hepatic veins steadily declined, the liver volume became 
very large and the liver failed to respond to injections of adrenaline 
at an early stage of the experiment. It looked as though vaso-constrictor 
^bstances present in the defibrinated blood interfered with the normal 
nctioning of the fiver. When the dog's lungs were used, these substances 
were removed and a much longer period of reactivity was obtained. 

perfusion of the fiver a cannula is tied into the hepatic arterv 
roug which blood is driven by one Dale-Schuster pump at a pressure 
w c can be regulated; a second cannula is tied into the portal vein 
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through which blood flows from a reservoir placed at a given height above 
In the paper by Bauer el al. no actual figures for the height of this resen'oi 
are given ; they recorded the lateral pressure in the portal cannula, am 
used variations in this pressure to indicate variations in portal flow 
Mchlichael [1932] makes the somewhat exaggerated remark that “ii 
perfusion experiments on the isolated liver it is well kno'^vn that aftc 
about half an hour the pressure in the portal vein must be raised to i 
level comparable to that in the hepatic artery in order to maintain a flo^ 
through the organ”. We have ourselves determined the pressure in th 
portal vein of a dog anaesthetized with nembutal by putting a cannul 
in the splenic vein, and we found that the pressure was between 7-14 cm 
water. We have accordingly taken care in our perfusion experiments to sei 
that the portal reservoir was so placed that the lateral pressure in the porta 
cannula did not exceed 14 cm. water, and was sometimes less than hal 
of this; we tried to work wdth the lowest possible portal pressure. Thu 
the comment of McMichael wms quite inapplicable to our experimenta. 

The vessel in which the liver was placed, in the experiments of Dab 
and his colleagues, consisted of a zinc tray supported by a wide rim o 
thick ebonite, the outer part of which rested on a copper tank used as 
a thermostat. A glass lid resting on the ebonite covered the liver above 
so that, when all joints w’erc scaled wnth plasticine or putty, changes ir 
the liver volume could be recorded. We found difficulty in obtaining an 
efficient seal by this method, and constructed a similar apparatus made 
in one instead of three pieces. The ebonite ring was discarded, and 
a copper tray for holding the liver was soldered to the outer copper 
tank by a suitable copper rim. Since, as in the experiments of Dale and 
his colleagues, the liver rested on muslin supported above the bottom 
of the tray, it had no actual contact wdth copper. In all other respects 
the perfusion apparatus was the same as that described by Bauer cl ah 
The perfusion was carried out with defibrinated blood from the two dogs 
which were used, wdiich gave from 1200 to 1400 c.c. To this was added 
0-05-0-1 mg. adrenaline, and the perfusion was begun through the lungs 
alone until the liver was ready. 

Experimental results 
The course of the perfusioit 

The time which elapsed between the arrest of the normal circulation 
through the liver and the beginning of the perfusion varied from 10 to 
30 min., the usual interval being 15 min. The perfusion through the liver 
was first begun through the hepatic artery with a small pump stroke. 
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about 1-5 on the scale. The lid of the pletliysmograph ^Yns then at once 
put on so that the liver volume could he recorded. If the volume Yvns 
observed to be increasing, the stroke of the pump vns dimimshed until 
the volume remained constant or even decreased; a \cr} slight turn o 
the screvr rvas sufScient for this. The portal flow was then slowly begun 
by opening a screw clip on the tube lending from the reservoir to the 
portal cannula; the outflow at once increased, and for the first minute 
or two the volume increased also. If there was a large persistent increase 
of volume, the height of the portal reservoir was dropped or the flow 
was diminished by the screw clip. By one or other of these means it 
was possible to maintain the perfusion with a slowly diminishing venous 
outflow, and a slowly rising liver volume and portal pressure during 
30-45 min. During this period the progressive change observed seemed 
to us to he due to the loss of the normal vascular tone, or to the slow 
disappearance of the vaso-constrictor substances not yet removed by 
the lungs which, at the beginning of the perfusion, simulated the effect 
of this tone. The diminution of outflow, accompanied as it was by a rise 
of portal pressure, iudicated that an increasing resistance in the portal 
circulation was the main change rvhich was occurring, and at this stage, 
25-30 min. after the beginning of the perfusion, the injection of 5 /xg. 
adrenaline into the hepatic arter)' produced the prompt increase in outflow , 
diminution of liver volume and portal pressure illustrated in Fig. In which 
has already been described by Dale and his co-workers, and also by Riiegg, 
A consideration of this observation led us to the idea that a normal 
condition of perfusion could be maintained for a longer period if an 
mfusion of adrenaline was added at a uniform rate to the reservmir of 


oxygenated blood, from which the hepatic artery and portal reservoir 
were supplied. We therefore added adrenabne (e.g. 1 in 200,000) in this 


way, at rates which varied from an initial figure of 0-03 mg. per min. to 
a later rate of 0-01 mg. per min. The result was, as we expected, a great 
increase of venous outflow due to an increased portal flow, as shown by 
the fall in pressure in the portal cannula. At the same time there was 
a large diminution in the liver volume, but very little change in the 
resistance in the hepatic artery. 

We regarded the effect of the adrenaline infusion as replacing the 
vascular control normally exerted on the liver in the body and pre- 
^mably necessary for its proper function. With such an infusion, judgincr 
om our results, it is possible to maintain a satisfactory portal flow 
^ out taismg the portal pressure, and to avoid engorgement of the 
hver for relatively long periods. 
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Effect of adrenaline 

Tscliemogoroff & Popoff [1936] have perfused the hver of the dog 
in situ, and have described the action of adrenaline as being a dmunution 
in liver volume accompanied by an increase in portal pressure; they make 
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Fig. 1. The records from above downwards are V O . vcnou3 outflow, c c per mm., recon 

by Gaddum’s outflow recorder; L.V., liver volume recorded by bellows recon er, 
P.P., lateral pressure in portal cannula in cm water; a fall in this indicates incrcajn 
portal flow tbrougb tbe liver, H A , pressure in bepatic artery, in mm. Hg. n o n 
sbott-n the effect of 6 ^ig. adrenabne injected into tbe bepatic artery when the n 
swoUen and the portal resistance high In b is shown the action of the same ose 
adrenabne dunng the infusion of adrenaline (0 25 mg. in 1100 c e blood d.inng 14 m. I 
when the hver volume had become very small and was slightly increasing, 
a repetition of a after 30 min when the rate of adrenaline infusion was much le<s 

no mention of the increased portal flow and increased venous outflow 
which Dale and his co-workers suggest as the characteristic eftect (see 
Fic'. Iff). It is true that Bauer et al. describe a diminution in venous 
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onlSoi accompanied bv diminisbcd portal flow, but they observed tins 
in response to large doses of adrennUne, and tbc.i paper leaves the 
impression that they did not regard it 
as the physiological effect of small doses. 

Our omi observations suggest that the two 
kinds of response are not due to differences 
in dosage, but to-the conditions. In ¥ig. Ih 
is shown the action of the same dose of 
adrenaline as was injected in Fig. Iff, 
namelv 5 fig.; between a and h an infusion 
of adrenaline had been made into the blood, 
so that 0-25 mg. had been added to 1100 c.c. 
blood during 14 min. The effect of the 
infusion, during the period between Fig. 1 a 
and 6. was to increase the venous outflow, 
diminish the liver volume, and diminish 
the resistance to portal flow. At the point 
of Fig. 1 h the liver volume had ceased to 
decline and was once more slightly in- 
creasing, and the injection of adrenaline 
accelerated this increase ; the main changes 
were, however, the diminution in venous 
outflow and accompanying diminution of 
portal flow shown by the increased pressure 
in the portal cannula. We may note that 
even so much adrenaline as was infused did 
not affect the pressure in the hepatic artery. 

In the period between Fig. 16 and c the 
rate of infusing adrenaline was greatly 
diminished, and in consequence the venous 
outflow decreased and the portal pressure 
rose. After 36 min. the record Fig. Ic was 
obtained showing a similar response to that 
in Fig. Iff. We have been able to illustrate 
the effects of adrenaline in another way, 
namely by recording the changes during 
the beginning of an adrenaline infusion 
into the reservoir of oxygenated blood. In 

Fig. the introduction caused an increase in outflow, diminution in 
liver volume and decreased portal resistance. In Fig. 26, taken from 
BH. xevn. 

21 



Fig. 2. The records are the same as 
m Fig. 1. a shows the effect of the 
gradual addition of adrenaline to 
the blood when there followed an 
increase in venous outflow and 
fall in the pressure in the portal 
cannnia. b, taken from another 
evpenment, shows the effect of 
a sinular addition of adrenaline 
when there followed a diminn- 
tion m ontflow, and a rise of 
pressure in the portal cannnia. 
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anotlier experiment in wliicli even in the absence of adrenaline the venous 
outflow was very large, the beginning of the adrenaline infusion caused a 
sunilar reduction of liver volume but a large rise of portal resistance 
accompanied by a diminution in venous outflow and a fairly large rise of 
pressure in the hepatic artery. 

In Figs. 1 and 2 there appears to us to be evidence of three adrenaline 
actions. In Fig. lo and c and in Fig. 2 a the main effect is the removal 
of a resistance on the venous side, i.e. the opening of the sluice mechanism 
of Dale and his co-workers. In Fig. 26 the second action of adrenaline 
appeared as an increase of resistance on the inflow side due to constnction 
of the small vessels coming from both the hepatic artery and the portal 
vein. We do not think that the decrease in portal mflow was secondary 
to the rise in arterial resistance, because the former lasted much longer 
than the latter. The third action of adrenaline, shown in Fig. 16, m 
which the Aver volume was already small due to the adrenaline infused, 
is shown as an increase of resistance on the outflow side with increase 
of Hver volume. The possibility of obtaining these different responses 
explains the diverse findings of Clark [1928], Schwiegk [1932] and Ruegg 
[1933], together with those already discussed. 

The action of acetylcholine 

Since we found that the action of adrenahne in opening the hepatic 
veins and increasing the outflow was best seen when the perfusion ha 
continued for some time so that all vasotonins and traces of adrenahne 
had disappeared from the circulating blood, it occurred to us that it 
might be possible to observe the action of acetylcholine in the opposite 
circumstances, namely when the perfusion had recently begun and 
as a result of the presence of adrenaline in circulation the portal on 
was large. We found that this was so, and obtained results hke those 
showm in Figs. 3 and 4. In Fig. 3 the pressure in the hepatic arterj na 
higher than usual, and the injection of acetylcholine in a dose of 10 pg- 
into the hepatic artery produced a dilatation of the artery, accompani 
by swelling of the liver, an increased resistance to portal flow an 
diminished output. This picture is precisely the reverse of that producer 
by adrenaline in Fig. la, and it was tempting to suppose that tlie 
mechanism was precisely the reverse, being mainly the production o 
an increased resistance to the venous outflow, or in other words, a closurc 
of the sluice. Against this, however, was the repeated observation tlia , 
unlike adrenaline or histamine, acetylcholine had no action when ^njoc c 
into the portal vein; it was difiBcult to understand vh} an action 
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efferent reins should occur only \vhen the mjcctron was mndc into tli 
artery. ^Ye were, therefore, driven to explain the action of acetjlcholine 
as due to an increased arterial inflow leading to expansion of the liver 
volume The swelling of the liver lobules mu.st have diminished the portal 


VO. 



Pig 3. Pig. 4. 

Pig. 3. Becorda as in Fig, 1. To ahon the effect of injecting 10 jig. acetylcholine into the 
hepatic artery. See text The injection of the same dose into the portal cannula iras 
mthont effect 

Pig. 4. Eecorda as m Fig. 1 except that the portal circulation was arrested and there is 
no record of pressure m the portal cannula. The injection of 5 pg, acetylcholine into 
the hejiatic artery produced the changes shown. See text. 

flow as shown hy the increase in portal pressure and by the diminution 
in outflow. Support for this explanation was given by one experiment 
illustrated in Fig. 4 in which the liver was perfused by the hepatic artery 
only; there was no portal flow; the injection of 6 pg. of acetylcholine 
caused an increase in venous outflow, and not a diminution as in other 

21—2 
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experiments. There was a sharp rise in liver volume, and had this been 
due to a closure of the hepatic veins, an increased outflow could not have 
been seen. Here the increased arterial inflow could not diminish the 
portal flow, and therefore the swelling of the liver was greater than usual 
and accompanied by an increased outflow. 

The effect of sympathomimetic substa^ices 
^'^e have examined the action of tyramine, ephedrine, Sympatol 
(or synephrine), Veritol and Benzedrine in that condition of the perfused 
liver in which adrenaline produces increased portal inflow and increased 



Fig. 5. Records as in Fig. 1. In a, 2 /ig. adrenaline, in b, 01 mg. tjTnminc, 
in c, 0-1 mg. ephedrine injected into the hepatic artery. 

venous outflow with accompanjdng decrease of liver volume. All these 
substances were found to have the same effect as adrenaline, though m 
different degrees. Fig. 5 shows in b the effect of 0-1 mg. tyramine 
injected into the hepatic arterj-, the change produced on the liver volume 
was similar in magnitude to that produced by 2 gg. adrenaline, thoug 
the increase in the portal Bovc was less. Fig. oc shows t at o 
ephedrine had decidedly less action than the same dose of tyranune. 
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less, ■R'e do not, however, wish to convey that the effects in this experi- 
ment represent the relative activity of the two substances, for in other 
experiments Sympatol appeared to have not less than one-third of the 
action of Veritol. 

Benzedrine (^-phenylisopropylamine) was found to have a similar 
hut very prolonged action, as shown in Fig. 7b, in which the effect of 
I mg. is recorded side by side with that of 2 pg. adrenaline (a). When 



Fig. 7. Records as in Fig. 1. In a, 2 jjg. adrenaline, in 6, 1 mg. benzedrine 
injected into the hepatic arteiy. 

the perfusion was carried out so that the action of adrenaline was 
a diminution of portal inflow and of venous outflow, the action of all 
these substances remained on the whole adrenaline-like. 


The action of local anaesthetics 

Recently one of us ( J. T.) has obtained etddence that the local anaes- 
thetics, butjTi, percaine and stovaine, exert certain adrenaline-hke effects. 
Cocaine has long been known to have an action of this kind, and Maegregor 
[1939] has observed that procaine also exerts such an action. We have, 
therefore, examined these five local anaesthetics in the perfused liver, 
and have found that both cocaine and stovaine clearly produce the same 
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»h«»ges as adienaline. In Kg. 8 is shown the affect of o mg. 
compaiad with that ol 2 ^g. atenalina (o). The “f'; “ "J”” 

WistinguishaUa from the adtenalmc rccorf, except „ ,d 

constiicticn is smaller. There is the same increased portal infion and 



Fig. 8. Fig. 0. 

Fig. 8. Records as in Fig. i. In a, 2 f^. adrenaline, in 6, 5 mg. stovaine injected into the 
hepatic artery. 

Fig. 9. Records as in Fig. 1. In a, 10 pg. adrenaline injected into the hepatic artery. 
Between a and 6, 10 mg. procaine was injected into the hepatic artery, b shows the 
increased effect of the same dose of adrenaline as in a 3 min. after the injection of 
procaine, e shows the disappearance of the potentiation 12 min. later. 


increased venous outflow, accompanied by a similar diminution of liver 
volume. It should be noted that, like the effect of adrenaline, the effect 
of stovaine is transient and, therefore, not to be explained by a paralysis 
of the sluice mechanism. The effect of cocaine resembled that of stovaine; 
a dose of 1 mg. cocaine produced a smaller effect than 5 /tg. adrenaline. 
Percaine and procaine had a very sbght effect only, and butyn had 
no effect of its own except when injected in a dose of 10 mg., which caused 
a prolonged increase of portal inflow, venous outflow and liver volume, 
all probably to be attributed to a paralytic action. 
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These three substances, butyn, percaine and procaine, all potentiated 
the action of small doses of adrenaline. This increase of the adrenaline 
effect is shown for procaine in Fig. 9. In Fig. 9a is recorded the result 
of injecting 10 /ug. adrenaline in the hepatic artery; thereafter 10 mg. 
procaine was injected, and after 3 min. the effect of the same dose of 
adrenaline was greater than before on venous outflow, on liver volume 
and on portal inflow. After a further period of 12 min. the original effect 
of the dose of adrenabne returned as shown in Fig. 9 c. In other e.vpen- 
ments 5 mg. butyn or 2 mg. percaine produced a similar temporar}’ 
potentiation of the adrenaline action. 

SUMJIABY 

1. In the perfused liver of the dog we have found evidence for three 
effects of adrenaline: (a) opening of the hepatic veins with increased 
portal inflow and diminished liver volume; (h) increase of resistance due 
to constriction of the small vessels from the hepatic artery and portal 
vein; and (c) in the presence of pre-existing adrenah'ne, an increased 
resistance on the outflow side. 

2. When observations are made early in the perfusion and when 
adrenaline is present in the blood, acetylcholine injected into the hepatic 
artery causes an expansion of liver volume, probably due to increased 
arterial inflow; the expansion of the liver dimmishes the portal flow an 
the net effect on outflow is a diminution. The action of acetylcholine in 
causing diminished outflow and expansion of the hver cannot be regarded 
as a closure of the hepatic veins, since it does not occur when acetyl 
choline is injected into the portal cannula. AlTien there is no portal flon, 
the output is increased. 

3. Tyramine, ephedrine, veritol, sympatol and benzedrine all act like 
adrenabne, though their effects were more prolonged. 

4. The local anaesthetics stovaine and cocaine both have a t}pical 
adrenabne-like action. Butyn, percaine and procaine have little or no 
direct action of their own, but all of them potentiate the action of 
adrenabne. 

We vish to c.xpress our thanks to Prof. J. H. Bum for bis help and adrico, and to 
Jlr H. ^Y. Ling for his great technical assistance in earrying out the perfusions. 
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EFFECTS OF CHANGES IN DIETARY CALCIUM 

ON neuromuscular transmission 

By G. L. brow and A. M. HARVEY^ 

From the National Institute for Medical Research, 
Hampstead, London, A. IT. 3 

{Received 3 August 1939) 

Ilf a previous paper [Brown & Harvey, 1938] we have recorded certain 
pec in the responses of the leg mnscles of fowls to nerve stimula- 

on. e found that when two maximal motor nerve volleys followed 
one another at intervals less than 160 msec, the action potential of the 
mnsc e in response to the second was greater than the response to the 
t. This effect was showm to be due to the fact that a single nerve volley 
a ed to excite all the fibres of the muscle, but left behind it a period 
of raised excitability at the motor end-plates, so that a second volley, 
arriving during this period, could excite the fibres which failed to respond 
to the first volley. 

In the course of another investigation, we had occasion to examine, 
myographically and electrically, the muscles of a kid, which had been 
kept for some months on a diet deficient in calcium. The electromyograms 
from this animal showed effects of essentially the same nature as we 
had previously observed in the fowl. Since we had not controlled the diets 
of the fowls we had used in our previous experiments, and since, in 
any case, it was not improbable that they might have been deficient in 
calcium, Ave decided to put the matter to the direct test, and to deter- 
mine what effects large changes in calcium intake had upon the response 
of the muscle to nerAm stimulation. Wc are putting on record the results 
we obtained from the solitary experiment on the Idd, as they are in 
such close agreement Avith those on the fowls, and supplement them in 
seA'eral direetions. 

^ Fello^Y of tlic Rockefeller Foundation. 
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^iIeihobs 

The first experiment was done on a female Idd, 8 months of age, 
weighing 12 kg., which had been on a diet deficient in calcium for 
4 months. Dn^g this time it had shonm no increase in weight, and at 
the time of the final experiment the blood calcium stood at 0-8 mg./ 
100 c.c, as compared with the usual value of about 10 mg./lOO c.c. for 
normal animals. There was severe muscular weakness, and the ja^^s, 
long bones, and hooves showed deformities. A full account of the diet, 
and of the chemical and morphological changes which it produces in 
goats is given by Glock, Murray & Glover [1939], 

For the experiments on the chicks, 18 brood mates were taken 10 days 
after hatching. Six were fed on a diet adequate in calcium and phos- 
phorus, six received a diet deficient in calcium and high in phosphorus, 
in its essentials the same as that given to the kid, and the remainder a 
diet with excess calcium and low phosphorus. After 10-14 days the 
chicks on the low calcium diet became weak, and were unable to stand 
or to move normally. We found it desirable to give them a small dose 
of calciferol about 4 days before the final experiment, in order to keep 
them sufficiently strong to withstand anaesthesia. 

The methods used for electrical and myographic recording were the 
same as those previously described [Brown & Harvey, 1938, 1939], with 
the exceptions that we used nembutal {0-2-0-4 c.c. of a 0-6 % solution 
given intramuscularly) as the anaesthetic for the chicks, and a more 
efficient heater was used for maintaining the muscle temperature at. or 
about, 40° C. 

Results 
Goat experiment 

fiesponse fo siuple nerre volleys. The tension response and the electrical 
response of the tihial group of muscles to a single nerve volley were not 
obviously different from the normal. The tension maidmum attained by 
the isometric twitch was low (0-75 kg.), but not much less than would 
he expected from such a small animal. Two normal goats of 16-5 and 
16-8 kg. body weight had ^ven twitches of 1-3 and 1-1 kg. respectively. 
The electrical responses with either belly-tendon leads or concentric 
needle electrodes showed no sign of repetitiveness. 

Response to double nerve volleys. AVhen the muscle was excited by two 
mammal nerve volleys set up at intervals of less than 200 msec., the 
action potential accompanying the second response was always greater 
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than the first potential. This phenomenon became much more evident 
after the muscle had been stimulated 15-20 times. Fig. 1 shows a series 
of such responses at 12, 40 and 200 msec, apart, and in Fig. 2 the results 


a 
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Fig. 1. Goat, low Ca diet. Myogram and action potentini of tibialis group in response to; 
(a) single maximal nerve volley, and to two volleys at (b) 12, (c) 40 and (if) 200 msec, 
apart. Time 10 and 200 msec. 


of the experiment are plotted grapliically, together with those of a similar 
experiment on a normal goat. The increase in the second response is at 
its maximum when the two potentials become discrete at 12 msec., and 
the difference then declines gradually until at 200 msec, they are almost 
equal. 
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The maximum tension developed in response to two volleys at short 
intervals was 1-G kg. The ratio between the tension responses to single and 
to paired stimuli was thus within the range recorded in the normal animal. 

We took care to exclude the possibility that the phenomenon was due 
to local effects in the nerve. The stimuli were usually applied through 
paired electrodes with the cathodes I’S cm. apart. Increase of stimulus 
strength, reversal of the sign of both shocks, application of both shocks 
through the same electrodes, delivery of the shocks from the same or 



Fig, 2. Cerre shoning relation between size of second response and interval between 
stimub applied to nerve m the Ca^deficient (•) and the normal ( x ) goat. 

&om two distinct stimulators, and variation in the relative position of 
the two shocks on the nerve, were all equally without effect on the 
response recorded from the muscle. 

Response io tetanic stimulation of the nerve. At frequencies of stimula- 
tion tanging from 40 to 80 per sec., the maximum size of the negative 
defiexion of the action potential was not attained until the fifth or sixth 
response (Pig. 3), The subsequent potentials remained equal unless the 
tetanus was of such duration as to lead to the decline normally seen after 
prolonged stimulation. 

A single twitch, eheited within two seconds of a brief period of tetanic 
stimulation, had an action potential equal in size to the fifth or sixth 
response of the preceding tetanus, and a tension some 60 % greater than 
that of a single twitch immediately preceding the tetanus. The usual 
dmparity between the action potentials of the first and second of two 
c oselyfollowing responseswas absent when the two responses were elicited 
within 1 min. after a period of tetanic stimulation of the nerve. In these 
circumstances both potentials of the pair were equal to the fifth or sixth 
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of tte preceding tetanus, and the summed tension was greater than that 
of a similar paired response before the tetanus. K closely timed pairs 
of stimuli were given to the nerve at regular intervals after a tetanus, the 
gradual return of the muscle to its pretetanic condition could be foUoivcd; 
each successive pair of responses showed a progressive decline in ampli- 
tude of both components, but the decline of the first of the pair out- 
stripped that of the second, so that the characteristic disparity gradually 
reappeared. 


kg- 



Fig. 3. Goat, low Ca diet. Jlyogram and action potpntials of tibialis group responding 


to maximal stimulation of nerve at 37 per sec. Time, 10 and 200 msec. 



I 

^ ^ ^ 


Fig. 4. Action potentials of gastrocnemius of chicks. Response to tno maxima! nerve 
volleys at 25 msec, apart, (a) Normal Ca diet; {b) high Co diet; (c) low Ca diet. Cali- 
brations show (a) 26, (6) 26 and (c) 7-5 mV. Time 20 msec. 

Experiments on chicles 

Normal and high calcium diet. In these chicks the peculiarities of 
neuromuscular transmission were as evident as in the fowls which had 
been used in our previous investigation. For instance, in the chicks on 
a normal calcium diet the second action potential of a pair, set up 
25 msec, apart, was in one experiment 15%, and in another 19% 
greater than the first (Fig. 4a), and the difference in size of the two 
potentials declined as the interv’al between them was lengthened. With 
tetanic stimulation, the second electrical response was greater than the 
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first, but subsequent responses remained of tbc same size as tlic second. 
Similarlr, in two chicks on the high calcium diet, tbc second response at 
an inte^al of 25 msec, were 12 and 14% respectively of tlieir first 
responses (Fig. 46). The responses to tetanic stimulation were again not 
significantly different from our prenous observations. 

The serum calcium values in these chicks were as follows ; normal diet . 
10-1 and 10-1 mg./lOO c.c.; high calcium diet, 12-0 and 11-2 mg./lOO c.c. 



A aaaaaaaaa 

Iig. 5. Artioa poteatiais of gastrocnemins of cliick on low Ca diet. Maxiffial tetanic 
stimulation of nerve at 55 per eec. Time 20 msec. 

Low calcium diet. As was to be expected, these chicks showed, in 
an exaggerated form, the deficiency in transmission of a single voUej' 
normally seen in the fowl, and the responses were very like those already 
described for the kid. In one experiment, the second potential was 
54 Yo larger than one preceding it by 25 msec. (Fig. 4c). The disparity 
gradually diminished as the stimtiii were separated in time, and the two 
responses were approximately equal when 200 msec, apart. 

TTith tetanic stimulation, the progressive increase in amplitude of the 
successive deflexions was very strikiag (Fig. 5); in one experiment the 
maximum was not attained untU the eighth stimulus, after which the 
responses remained constant in size. 

The serum calcium values in the birds used were 8-5, 5-9. and 
9-1 mg./lOO c.c. 

Discussion 

It is sufficiently clear from the experiments on the chicks that the 
peculiarities in nenromnscnlar transmission in the fowl, which we pre- 
5-ionsly described, were not the result of calcium deficiency, but are 
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apparently a normal feature of tke process in these animals. It is, how- 
ever, equally evident that they can be noticeably exaggerated by a 
chronic deficiency in calcium in the food. In the kid, the effects of the 
calcium deficiency are more striking since the mammal shows no sugges- 
tion of such a phenomenon in normal circumstances. The transmission 
process in the calcium-deficient animals bears some resemblance to that 
observed in one in which transmission has been partially blocked by 
curarine [Brown, 1938]. In both, the second of a pair of responses close 
together is greater than the first, and in both, transmission is partially, 
though temporarily, restored by tetanixation of the motor nerve at a 
suitable frequency. There, however, the resemblance ends; in a curarized 
preparation the third, and subsequent responses of a series dechne rapidly 
in amplitude, whereas the increase of amphtude in the calcium-deficient 
animal may proceed for eight or more responses. This progressive dechne 
of successive responses in a curarized animal is probably attributable to 
the summation of the prolonged period of depression which follows, and 
probably curtails the much shorter lasting period of augmented second 
response. This period of depression would appear, therefore, to be absent 
in the response of the calcium-deficient muscle, and this suggests that 
calcium lack is a different process from simple curarization. Our present 
information is, however, insufficient to allow us to come to any definite 
conclusion. It is not improbable that the facilitation process, wWch 
follows the arrival of a nerve impulse at the neuromuscular junction, 
is intimately associated with movements of potassium ions [Brown & 
Euler, 1938] and it is, therefore, likely to be modified by changes in the 
calcium content of the tissues. A further complication is introduced by 
the fact that changes in calcium may affect the liberation of acetyl- 
choline. Feng [1937] has suggested that acetylcholine liberation may be 
increased by increase in calcium concentration, and Harvey & Jlaclntosh 
[1940] have found that perfusion of a ganglion with calcium-free Locke s 
solution completely abohshed the discharge of acetylcholine by pre- 
ganglionic nerve stimulation, and with it the synaptic transmission o 
the excitatory effect. The changes in neuromuscular transmission evoked 
by chronic deficiency in calcium present a picture of some complexity, 
but it is probable that a further study of muscles in this condition wiU 
be of value in elucidating some dctaUs of the transmission process. 
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SCMMARY 

1. A kid, kept on a diet deficient in calcinni, skewed a defect in 
nenromuscuiar transmission, suck tkat a single maximal motor nerve 
ToUev failed to ekeit a maximal response from tkc muscle. 

2. Witk repeated stimulation, at a sufficiently kigk frequency, cack 
successive response of tke muscle became greater until transmission was 
fully restored at tke fiftk or sixth response. 

3. Chicks, on a similar diet, showed tke same phenomenon, which is 
an exaggeration of tke defect normally seen in the fowl, 

4. A diet rick in calcium did not ekminate the normal pecukarity 
in neuromuscular transmissiou in tke fowl. 

We ivish to thank Mr E. E. Glover for providing us with the kid, nnd for controlling 
the diets of the chicks. 
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apparently a normal feature of the process in these animals. It is, how- 
ever, equally evident that they can he noticeably exaggerated by a 
chronic deficiency in calcium in the food. In the kid, the effects of the 
calcium deficiency are more striking since the mammal shows no sugges- 
tion of such a phenomenon in normal circumstances. The transmission 
process in the calcium-deficient animals bears some resemblance to that 
observed in one in which transmission has been partially blocked by 
curarine p3rown, 1938]. In both, the second of a pair of responses close 
together is greater than the first, and in both, transmission is partially, 
though temporarily, restored by tetanization of the motor nerve at a 
suitable frequency. There, however, the resemblance ends ; in a cnrarized 
preparation the third, and subsequent responses of a series decline rapidly 
in amphtude, whereas the increase of amphtude in the calcium-deficient 
animal may proceed for eight or more responses. This progressive decline 
of successive responses in a curarized animal is probably attributable to 
the summation of the prolonged period of depression which follows, and 
probably curtails the much shorter lasting period of augmented second 
response. This period of depression would appear, therefore, to be absent 
in the response of the calcium-deficient muscle, and this suggests that 
calcium lack is a different process from simple curarization. Our present 
information is, however, insufficient to allow us to come to any defimtc 
conclusion. It is not improbable that the facihtation process, which 
follows the arrival of a nerve impulse at the neuromuscular junction, 
is intimately associated with movements of potassium ions [Brown & 
Euler, 1938] and it is, therefore, hkely to be modified by changes in the 
calcium content of the tissues. A further complication is introduced by 
the fact that changes in calcium may affect the Uberation of acetyl- 
choline. Eeng [1937] has suggested that acetylcholine liberation may be 
increased by increase in calcium concentration, and Harvey & Macintosh 
[1940] have found that perfusion of a ganglion with calcium-free Locke s 
solution completely abolished the discharge of acetylcholine by pre- 
ganghonic nerve stimulation, and with it the synaptic transmission of 
the excitatory effect. The changes in neuromuscular transmission evoked 
by chronic deficiency in calcium present a picture of some comple.xity, 
but it is probable that a further study of muscles in this condition will 
be of value in elucidating some details of the transmission process. 
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SUJIMARV 

1. A kid, kept on a diet deficient in calcium, showed a defect in 
nevnomnscular transmission, sucli that a single maximal motor nerve 
voUep failed to elicit a maximal response from the muscle. 

2. With repeated stimulation, at a sufficiently lugh frequency, each 
anccesaive response of the muscle became greater until transmission was 
fully restored at the fifth or sixth response. 

3. Chicks, on a similar diet, showed the same phenomenon, which is 
an exaggeration of the defect normally seen in the fowl. 

4. A diet rich in calcium did not elinrinate the normal peculiarity 
in neuromuscular transmission in the fowl. 

We Irish to thank Hr B. E. Glover for providing us with the kid, nnd for controlling 
the diets of the chicks. 
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THE OXYGEN SUPPLY OF THE FOETAL BRAIN 
OF THE SHEEP AND THE EFFECT OF ASPHYXIA 
ON FOETAL RESPIRATORY MOVEMENT 

By J. BARCROPT, D. H. BARRON, A. T. COWIE, 

AND P. H. FORSHAM 

From the Physiological Laboratory, Cambridge 
(Received 6 August 1939) 

The object of the present research is primarily to gain information upon 
the oxygen conditions under which the brain lives and develops during 
pregnancy. This involves the analysis of samples of the blood going to and 
coming from the brain; for the former we have used the carotid, for the 
latter the blood from the superior longitudinal sinus or the torcular 
Herophih. Each of these samples has further interest. The comparison of 
the carotid blood with the blood from the umbilical artery and the 
umbilical vein respectively gives additional information on the much 
vexed question of the degree of mixing in the foetal heart of the streams 
of blood which arrive thereat. The interest which attaches to the blood 
leaving the brain expands in the direction of studying the effect on the 
activity of that organ when the oxygen level is lowered. In particular it 
has been established that the activity of the brain is subject to a degree of 
inhibition [Bancroft & Barron, 1939] which commences about the 50th 
day of foetal life and is thoroughly established by the 60th day. The seat 
of this inhibition is subcortical and has been located primarily in the 
upper part of the forebrain, though the centre may be rather long and 
“tad off” into the lower part of the forebrain and even into the midbrain. 
The inhibition can be abolished by asphyxia. It seemed important to 
find out at what degree of asphyxia the inhibition was suppressed. 

The existence or otherwise of movements of the respiratory type forms 
a good criterion of the degree of inhibition ruling in the brain. The prob- 
lem therefore from the experimental point of view reduces itself to this : 
Pinch the umbilical cord and at what oxygen level in the sinus blood is 
respiratory movement released? 
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Technique 


So far as the carotid is concerned, there is nothing to be added to the 
description of the technique given by Barcroft, Kennedy & Mason [1940]. 
With regard to the collection of samples from the sinus, it is possible, in 
the younger foetuses in ivhich the brain case has not hardened, to obtain 
the blood by simple puncture, AYhilst this method has much to recom- 
mend it from the point of vieur of rapidity and reduction of trauma to 
the minimiim j it has one disadvantage, namely the uncertainty that the 
blood obtained is precisely that from the sinus and nothing else. There 
are Wo sources of contamination: (1) the rupture of some small artery 
in the pia mater, xvhich does not often occur, and (2) the admixture of the 
blood with cerebrospinal fluid, which is a very frequent, and indeed almost 
constant occurrence when the blood is collected by puncture. The e\d- 
dence of this is that the blood sample has a lower, sometimes a much 
lower, oxygen capacity than that of samples taken simultaneously from 
blood vessels. It is best, therefore, even for samples taken before the 
closing of the fontanelle, to remove the structures which covet the brain, 
if necessary under a local anaesthetic. 

Table I gives values for the oxygen in carotid and sinus bloods during 


pregnancy. 

Oxygen in carotid blood 


Content Capacity 


Foetal 

c.c./ 

c.c./ 


age 

100 c.c. 

100 c.c. of 

No. 

days 

of blood 

blood 

422 

62 

6-2 

0-9 

600 

03 

8-9 

9-5 

209 

76 

10-2 

130 

340 

78 

S-1 

10-9 

519 

80 

S-2 

10-7 

286 

88 

9-8 

14-6 

312 

89 

I9-3 

13-4 



19-0 

13-4 

331 

96 

9-9 

15-1 

484 

07 


11-9 



\8-2 

11-9 

327 

105 


14-5 



l7-2 

14-5 

459 

112 

12-4 

14-2 

308 

113 

10-3 

14-8 

285 

127 

10-6 

18-3 

165 

130 

9-4 

15-2 

470 

139 

9-7 

21-0 

277 

130 

10-3 

16-9 

444 

143 

7-7 

18-4 

515 

143 

6-6 

16-2 

498 

144 

6-9 

18-6 

612 

145 

6-5 

12-7 


Table I 

Oxygen in posterior sinns blood 
Content Capacity 


Satura- 


Foetal 

c.c./ 

- ^ 

c.c./ 

Satura- 

tion 


age 

100 c.c. 

100 c.c. of 

tion 

% 

No. 

days 

of blood 

blood 

0/ 

63 

— 

— 

— 





73 

— 







. 

78 

— 

— 






88 

— 

— 



_ 


76 

— 

— 



___ 

, 

67 

425 

86 

2-1 

13-8 

15 

69 

424 

93 

6-8 

16-4 

35 

67 

490 

03 

7-6 

14-3 

53 

66 

432 

101 

7-0 

16-7 

42 

75 

479 

101 

9-4 

100 

69 

69 

— 

— 

— 




42 

488 

Ill 

5-4 

16-0 

34 

49 

492 

120 

9-5 

16-1 

59 

87 

450 

120 

6-6 

17-1 

38 

70 

604 

128 

4-4 

21-0 

21 

65 

489 

128 

8-6 

21-0 

41 

62 

46 

476 

132 

6-1 

10-8 

31 

62 









42 

— 

— 

— 

— 



37 

491 

144 

2-6 

19-7 

15 

62 

416 

146 

3-5 

22-3 

15-7 


22 — 2 
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Oxygen saturation of carotid blood 
The values for the carotid are much more regular than in former 
experiments, which had been carried out under less rigid conditions. Thus 
with the exception of foetus 327, with which there was no obvious fault 
to be found technically, though the uterus was rather contracted, the 
saturation in every experiment prior to the 139th day is over 60 %, 
between the 63rd and 127th days inclusive the saturation is 65 % or over, 
whilst only in two experiments is the saturation under 80. After the 
130th day the saturation drops and after the 140th day, i.e. within a 
week of term, it drops markedly. The phrase “within a week of term” 
raises a point which presents a constant difficulty. In discussing these 
very late observations it would be much more interesting to know exactly 
the number of days the foetus was short of birth than the number since 
conception. Thus taking 147 days as the normal period of gestation, foetus 
470 had 8 days still to run, but it may easily have had less, in fact in the 
case of 612 labour was actually commencing. 

Oxygen content op carotid blood 
The oxygen content of the carotid blood seems to be singularly 
steady — apart again from foetus 327, Over the period 66-139 days 
inclusive, there are only two experiments in which the carotid blood 
contains less than 8-9 vol. of oxygen per 100 vol. of blood and only one in 
which it contains more than 10-9. This is remarkable, because the oxygen 
capacity varies to a much greater extent. Compare, for instance, foetuses 
470 and 277 — the oxygen capacities of the blood are 21 and 16-9 vol. % 
respectively and the percentage saturations 46 and 62 %, but the oxygen 
contents of the carotid blood are 9-7 and 10-3 %. 

Though we point out this constancy in the oxygen content of the 
carotid blood we do not stress it. To do so would lead logically to the 
supposition that some form of regulation existed, which may be the case, 
but to assume it would be to endow the foetus with properties of which 
we have no knowledge. 

In the last stage of pregnancy the oxygen content of the carotid blood 
drops. The drop is not so large relatively as that in the saturation on 
account of the simultaneous increase in the oxygen capacity. 

Oxygen in blood from venous sinuses 
Table I gives figures for the oxygen capacity, o.xygen content and 
percentage saturation of blood coming from the sinuses. These figures 
are more variable than the carotid figures. The saturation and the content 
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are oe the whole higher about, the 100th day than at any other time. As 
in other cases, there is a marked fall in the last days of pregnancy. 

As regards the oxygen difFerence between the arterial and the venous 
blood there is little to be said, as the sinus experiments were not on the 
same animak as those on the carotid. It may, however, be pointed out. 
though not stressed, that the average of the oxygen contents of the caro- 
tid blood between the 86th and 132nd days was 9-3 vol. % while that of 
the sinus blood over the same period was 6'6 vol. %, a difference of 
2-7 voL %. The data for the 144th-146th days show no reduction in this 
figure, which seems to suggest that even though at the end of pregnane} 
the whole level of oxygen determination, both arterial and venous, is 
lower than in the middle, the brain is not being star\'cd. 



rig. 1. Percentage oxygen saturation o[ blood o[ foetal sheep; c =m carotid arteiy; 

Tenons sinnses of brain, no respiratorv moreraents occurring; x =in venous sinuses of 
train -when respiratorr movements had appeared, after pinching the cord. 

To pass now to the exploration of the oxygen level at which the 
respiratory mechanism is released from the inhibition which controk it. 
In the experiments which have just been described the foetus was in 
every case quiescent so far as respiratory movement k concerned, but in 
many cases after the blood had been drawn in the manner described, the 
^ ihcal cord was occluded, usually by pinching gently between the 
ger and thumb, and when respiratory movements had appeared 
another saraple was taken. It was not alwavs possible to obtain the 
sample at the very moment of the first breath, but in Fig 1 all the 
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detenninations marked x were taken when the foetus was exhibiting 
respiratory movements, whilst those marked • were taken whilst it was 
not doing so. The line of demarcation appears to he extraordinarily sharp. 

But while the line is well defined it is not at a constant level through- 
out the whole of pregnancy, it tends to fall towards the end; in other 
words, from the 110th day onwards the cells of the inhibitory centre in 
the diencephalon become increasingly resistant to asphyxial conditions 
in the blood. This may be either because their inherent resistance is 
increased or because the supply of blood becomes more copious. Another 
and even more interesting point is that the margin between this release 
line and the line separating the saturation of carotid blood from that of 
sinus blood becomes narrower as pregnancy approaches, so that by the 
146th day the actual conditions under which the foetus fives are very 
close indeed to those at which respiratory release takes place, whilst at 
the earlier stages a very ample margin exists. 

It is of interest to note that Lennox, Gibbs & Gibbs [1936] found that 
unconsciousness in man appeared pretty regularly when the oxygen in the 
blood of the internal jugular vein fell to 24 % saturation. 

The belation of the oabottd blood to that 

IN THE UMBILICAL VESSELS 

In the determinations with which we have dealt it has been the object 
to get the samples as soon as possible after the exposure of the foetus. 
This technique does not as a matter of course lend itself to an exact 
comparison of the bloods of the carotid and the umbilical vessels, for 
which purpose the latter may be obtained within a matter of seconds o 
opening the uterus, while the abstraction of the carotid blood requires 
some disseetion and has never been obtained by us in less than about 
5 min. from the first incision through the uterine wall. 

Tests therefore have been required to ascertain whether the blood in 
the umbilical vessels remains of constant composition over say 6-10 mm. 
The answer seems to be that it rarely remains quite constant, but during 
a great part of pregnancy, if the precautions which we have described are 
observed, the composition of the blood changes little; not enough to 
affect the general issue of the comparison between the carotid blood on 
the one hand and the blood from the umbilical artery and vein on the 
other. Towards the end of pregnancy this is by no means the rase. \ c 
have therefore carried out eight experiments in which the blood from the 
umbilical vessels was collected before and after that from the carotid an 
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tbe lesdts plotted gtapMy against time. The results are storvn in 
Kg. 2. 

They indicate: i 

(1) That the composition of the blood in the carotid artery is a 

intermediate between that in the umbilical vein and that in the umbihcal 


art^. 



Time, mimites from tlie opening of the amniotic sac 

Fig. 2. Percentage oiygen saturation of blood of foetal sheep: •=111 umbilical vein; 
X =in umbilical artery; 0 =:in carotid artery; *= commencement of labour. 

(2) That over the greater part of pregnancy the carotid blood ap- 
proximates in composition to that in the umbilical vein, but that in the 
last few days it often approaches that in the umbilical artery. 
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So far as the information prior to 130 days goes, the results of six 
experiments in which there was a simple comparison of the samples is 
given in Table 11. The samples in each experiment were probably all 


Table n 


Oxygen in Oxygen in O^gen in 

nmbilieal vein carotid artery umbilical arterj’ 



Foetal 

r 

Content 

Per- 

f 

Content 

Per- 

Content 

Per- 


age 

c.c./lOO c.c. 

centage 

c.c./lOO c.c. 

centage 

c.c./lOO c.c. 

centage 

No. 

days 

of blood 

saturation 

of blood 

saturation 

of blood 

saturatioi 

340 

78 

10-1 

93 

9-1 

88 

3-4 

31 

2fi6 

■ 83 

10-3 

76 

6-9 

60 

6'6 

48 

286 

88 

13-6 

93 

9-8 

67 

6'8 

40 

312 

89 

11-7 

87 

9-3 

68 

4-1 

31 





f 9-0 

70 

8-9 

60 

300 

113 

12-9 

88 

ilO-3 




285 

127 

12-6 

77 

10-6 

65 

9-6 

58 


taken within 10 min. of one another but in no definite order. In one 
yormg foetus (83 days) the carotid blood was of the same composition as 
that in the umbilical artery ; otherwise they show that the carotid oxygen 
is intermediate between the oxygen in the bloods of the umbilical vein 
and artery and markedly different from both. 

A word must be said in comparison of the present results with those 
of Huggett [1927] on the one hand and Kellogg [1930] on the other. The 
values which they obtained may be summarized as follows: 



Huggett 



Kellogg 

_A 



Umbilical 

vein 

8-0 

Carotid 

6-9 

Umbilical 

arteO’’ 

2-9 

f 

Umbilical 

vein 

2-86 

Left 

ventricle 

2-43 

Right 

ventricle 

2-38 

50 

38 

18 

14 

12 

12 


Oj content c.c. Oj per 
100 c.c. 

0, Batnration % 
approximate* 

* Calculated on basis of 0, cap. for goats, 10; for dogs, 20. 

Except in the case of the umbilical artery (Huggett), tu's-d-ms the 
right ventricle (Kellogg), Huggett’s figures are markedly higher than 
those of Kellogg. Our own are higher than both, markedly big er t an 
both until the last week; even then they are on the whole higher than 
Huggett’s and definitely higher than Kellogg’s. It must be remem erec 
that these authors aimed at ha\dng their foetuses at a late stage o 
development, so that the difference between their results and ours may 

not be so great as appears. , , 

The classical mew of the circulation through the foetal heart pu 
forward by Sabatier [1791], that there was a complete crossing of the 
streams of blood entering by the superior and inferior vena cava is ly 
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means nniversaUy held. The degree of crossing is discussed elsewhere 
[Barcrofr, 1938]. Huggett’s results indicate a great degree of “ crossing of 
the streams ” in the heart, the carotid blood coining from the left ventricle 
containing much more oxygen than that in the umbilical artery coming 
via the dorsal aorta from both ventricles but largely from the right. Of 
the ten experiments quoted in this paper on foetuses younger than 140 
davs all except one (Table H, sheep 255) are in obvious agreement with 
Huegett's result: but when we come to those performed on sheep at 
143-145 days that is not the case. In these the carotid blood approxi- 
mates more or less in composition to the blood in the umbilical artery* 
This could be interpreted as indicating a rather complete though as yet 
imperfect degree of mixing in the heart. The point is still obscure, how- 
ever, because the blood in the umbilical vein is not that which reaches the 
heart hy the inferior vena cava ; the latter is a mixture of the umbilical 
blood and the blood which comes from the trunk and legs. Take as an 
example foetus 498 (see Fig. 2); 74 min, after the amniotic sac is opened, 
Le. when the carotid sample is taken, the saturation of the blood in the 
umbilical artery appears to be 28. This is the blood which feeds the trunk; 
if the tissues of the trunk tednced that blood by 18 %, it would return 
10 % saturated. The blood in the umbilical vein is 62 % saturated. Xow 
if one part of blood at 10 % saturation were mixed with two parts at 
62 % the resultant blood would be 45 % saturated, which is very near 
to the actual saturation in the carotid. Without further data then we 
cannot apportion the extent to which the drop in the percentage satura- 
tion of the carotid blood just before birth is due to inefficient mixing in 
the heart, and to what extent it is due to relative increase in quantity 
and/or venosity of the blood from the trunk as compared with that fi'om 
the placenta. The cin6 X-ray finds of Barclay, Barcroft. Barron & 
Franklin [1939] support the latter view. 


SCXOIABY 

1- A comparison is drawn between the oxygen content and saturation 
of the rarotid blood with that in the venous sinuses of the brain. This 
comparison gives the superior limit and probably the inferior limit of the 
in the capillaries of the brain. The carotid saturation up till the 
last week of ptepaucy is of the general order found in the arteries of 

persons at very high altitudes. In the week before birth there is a marked 
oxop. 

2. Occlusion of the cord induces movements of the respiratory tyne- 
hese seem on grounds stated elsewhere to be due to “release” ^m an 
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mliibitory centre in the forebrain. The oxygen in the hlood of the venous 
sinuses gives a very clear index of the degree of asphyxia necessary to 
produce this release. It does not of course prove that the cause is oxygen 
want rather than CO^ excess, or a combination of the two, but it does 
serve as a good index. 

3. The blood from the carotid is always intermediate in its oxygen 
content between that in the umbUical vein and that in the umbilical 
artery. Till within a few days of birth it is nearer to that in the umbilical 
vein (in 9 cases out of 10 quoted). In the few days before birth the carotid 
oxygen drops relatively to the others and they all drop absolutely. The 
bearing of this drop in the carqtid oxygen on the circulation in the heart is 
discussed. 

tVe ■wish to thank Dr M. F. Mason and Dr J. A. Kennedy for their assistance in eipen- 
ments quoted in this paper between the serial numbers of 250-360. 

We also tender our thanks to the Medical Research Council for a grant, part of whic 
helped to defi^y the expenses of this research, and to the Department of Agnculture in t 
University for their assiatance in buying, keeping and stocking the ewes. 
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OXYGEN IN THE BLOOD OF THE UMBILICAL 
VESSELS OF THE SHEEP 

By J. BAECKOFT, J. A, KEX-XEDY axd M. F. ^LASON 
From the Physiological Laboratory, Cambridge 

[Received 5 .Au^usf 1939 ) 

A NT -vrRYP. of authors have published particulars concerning the oxygen 
content and percentage saturation of the blood in rarions vessels in the 
mammalian foetus. These results have been characterized by the very 
great divergence in the values obtained. This divergence applies even to 
the observations of any one observer and to any one vessel 

The records have fallen into three main categories, concerned re- 
spectively rrith (1) the comparison of the maternal and foetal bloods, 
( 2 ) the metabolism of the foetus and ( 3 ) the comparison of the foetal 
carotid blood with that in the umbilical vessels. 

Though the errors likely to appear in the records vary a little according 
to the object for which the experiments are performed, we may for the 
present purpose consider them together and indeed it is only necessary to 
take a single vessel, the umbilical vein, to exemplify the divergence wWch 
applies to all (Table I). 

Percentage Eatnra- 
tion. The figures 
in brackets are 
approsimate. cal- 
culated from an 
assumed osvgen 
capacity: 

goat = 16, dog =20 
42 

81-(33) 

90-53 
45-33 

63 
50 

(80-31) 
(60-11) 
75-(3) 


Table L Oxygen in blood in ombilical rein 


Author 

Cohnstein i Zontz flSSll 
Barcrofr, Pkxner 4: 
Jlcdurkin (1934] 

P.ooi & Homijn [193S] 
Haselhom 4: Strom- 
berger [1930, 1931] 

[1930] 

Humtt [1927] 

KeUogg [1930] 

Steele & Windle [1939] 


Animal 

Sheep 

Goat 

Coer 

(Man (normal birth) 
(Man (Caesarean) 

( Man (in utero) 
|Man (at birth) 

Goat 

Bog 

Cat 


Content 
roh % 

6-3 

S-5-3-9 

0S-6-3 
14&-5-3 
5-7— 2-5 
13-3 arerage 
13-2-S-2 

10- 5 arerage 
12-5 

11 - 8 - 2-1 
S-e-0-3 
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The statements from this laboratory on the subject of the oxygen in 
the umbilical vein have been very guarded. A curve was given byBarcroft, 
Elliott, Flexner, HaU, Herkel, McCarthy, McClurldn & Talaat [1935] 
which showed a gradual rise from 60 to 87 % saturation in the weeks 
between the 70th and 115th days, with an abrupt faU in the last week. 
Our own comments on this curve at once show our caution and the 
reason for the present research. “None of our observations has given 
us more solicitude than those of direct records of the percentage satura- 
tion of blood taken from the umbibca] vein. The results vary greatly but 
Fig. 1 gives the upper hmit. Often the points are much lower. At 
present we have not sufficient information to discuss fruitfully whether 
these lower points are due to experimental procedure, e.g. the constnction 
of the uterine vessels when the uterus is opened.” But while it is 
suggested above that the lower points are due to experimental error, it 
does not follow that the higher ones are free from it. Thus as may easily 
be demonstrated, if the maternal circulation in the placenta is good and 
the foetal circulation is restricted, the blood leaving the placenta along 
the umbilical vein will become bright red even if it were not so before. 
In that case the blood in the umbilical artery will be correspondingly 
dark and the oxygen difference great. 


Technique 

Our experiments have been done on sheep. The principal source of 
error seemed likely to be the exposure of the cotyledons to something 
different from their normal environment. It was therefore decided to 
draw the samples if possible without taking the foetus out of the uterus. 

This proved to be easy in the case of the umbilical artery and t e 
umbilical vein, especially when dealing with singlets. In such cases the 
blood from both horns of the uterus contributes to the general flow, and 
through an incision in the waU of the horn not occupied by the foetus 
blood may be taken from branches of the main artery and vein. There is 
as a rule no difficulty in obtaining blood from the carotid, or from the 
jugular vein without taking the foetus out of the uterus. The secret lies m 
fixin- the head, otherwise the foetus is very elusive. On inspection of the 
uter.^, before any cut is made in its waU, it is often possible to locate a 
projection caused by an ear. A stitch is put through the wall swiftlj. 
and the pinna is sewn to the uterus. The waU is then cut open over what is 
judged to be the position of the jugular vein, the skin of the foe us i 
opened in the same position and the lips of the two wounds are c ipped 
tocrether so that in effect the uterine wall becomes part of the foetal 
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tegument. A. cut is made along the posterior edge of the jugular, then by 
suitable pressure from below (after a little practice) there is no difficulty 
in forcing up the carotid into the wound so made. 

When as in our later experiments the mother is under a spinal or local 
anaesthetic, the above operation on the foetus may be done under a local 
anaesthetic. Up to the hundredth day or thereabouts the above pre- 
cautions suffice, but after that date another factor becomes very im- 
portant, namely the position of the uterus. The foetus has obtained a 
weight of upwards of a kilo, and it is very easy to interfere with the 
maternal circulation by undue pressure on the larger vessels. Therefore 
the paramount object must be to keep the uterus in its normal position. 
Tor instance, if to obtain carotid blood it becomes a choice between 
moving the uterus and withdrawing the head of the foetus, the latter 
would be the procedure. 

The observation of these precautions offers no great difficulty until 
after about 130 days; then the whole operation becomes so fraught with 
pitfalls that, even after doing it many times, we never approach it with- 
out the feeling that we are at best facing an almost impossible task. 

The reason why the operation becomes so difficult is of course that the 
operator is in competition with the inherent physiology of the animal. It 
is part of the very essence of intra-uterine life that at its termination the 
uterus and the foetus shoffid react to the most trivial interference in a 
way similar to birth, i.e. primarily by occlusion of the uterine vessels and 
the cord. The umbilical cord itself becomes much more responsive to 
touch, to strain, or even to exposure. At an earlier stage, the dropping 
upon it of a few drops of 1 % formalin will usually suffice to preserve the 
calibre of the vessels, not so as birth approaches. It is necessary at this 
stage that the cord should never be pulled, that it should never be out of 
an isotonic medium and, if possible, that it should not be touched. 

What is true of the cord is true of the maternal vessels though in a 
less degree. The procedure which we have found most successful for this 
final stage has been as follows; The sheep under a spinal, or perhaps 
better under a local anaesthetic, is placed in the hath. A V-shaped 
mcision is made from the pubic symphysis; in one direction it goes up the 
^ die hne, in the other parallel to and along the abdominal side of 
onpart s hgament. The length of these incisions is a matter of judge- 
nmnt, the object being to expose the uterus without exposure of other 
a oimnal viscera; the edge of the omentum is often a good guide. The 
Streep is now turned over on to its side in the hath. To facilitate this the 

amma is T^ug on slings; two for its support pass imderneath it, while the 
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third, which is for the purpose of keeping its back hard up against the 
wall of the bath (so as to give as much room as possible between the 
abdominal wall and the side of the bath adjacent to it), is passed round 
the sheep but with both ends brought over the side of the bath against 
which the back is pressing. A small stand or bed for the foetus to lie upon 
is suspended from a support which can at once be put in position. The 
position is along the abdominal wall, at the level of the middle line. The 
height of the sheep is regulated with the slings so .that it is sufficientlj, 


but not more than sufficiently, immersed in the saline (40° C.). The uterus 
is then opened. At this stage, especially in animals of more than 140 days 
foetal age, there is little bleeding. The foetus is withdrawn and placed, 
without subjecting the cord to any strain, on its stand. Notwithstanding 
these precautions there is always the fear of the aeration of the blood 
becoming less efficient as the time passes and it is always well to take the 
samples as soon as possible. In the case of the umbilical vessels this 
should be within about a minute of opening the uterine wall. In the case 
of the carotid, the dissection needs about 6 min., but of that more will 


be said in a future paper. 

We use any good syringe, but the needle demands care, the larger the 
bore of the needle the quicker the samples can be obtained, the smaller 
the bore the less the trauma. Our principle has been to take the smallMt 
needle consistent with the withdrawal of the blood in about 3 sec. 
very yoimg foetuses the blood should be withdrawn more slowly lest t e 
general pressure relations, especially the circulation in the heart, be up 
set ; a useful syringe for the purpose is one of which the plunger screws 
out. The point should be very sharp. Among the methods of damaging 
the cord, one of the most effective is the endeavour to pierce its wall with 
a needle, the point of which is not of a high degree of sharpness. Uf 
course, the smaUer the needle relatively to the lumen the less the mter- 
ference with the blood flow. The blood samples were analysed m the 
Van Slyke manometric apparatus, making use of Masons [1 J 
technique for the delivery of small samples. Usually 0-2 c.c. were ta 'cn 
for analysis. The possible errors introduced by using such samples are 
small and completely negligible as compared with the physiologica 
errors caused by manipulation and the loss of blood in the case of animals 


younger than 80 days. „ in 

The sample when taken is at once transferred to a smaU container in 

which is heavy Hquid paraffin and under that an anti-coagulant, either in 

the form of Uqoid or pmvder. It it importont that this 

tkould kill the blood, i.e. that it tboold inhibit the glycolytic potter of the 
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blood [Evans, 1922] and so destroy tbe power of tlie blood to reduce itself. 
IHien a solution was used, it bad tbe following composition. 


(COOK),HoO 3g. 
M 1 g- 

XaOH MllOO 1 ml. 

Water to 100 ml. 


When the powder was used, it consisted of a mixture of sodium 
fluoride and potassium oxalate in the proportion of 1 ; 3 by weight. Of 
the powder 5-15 mg. were taken pet c.c. of blood, more being required for 
younger foetuses. As the blood can only be stirred slowly lest it should 
emulsify with the paraffin, traces of heparin powder were also added. 

The containers were kept in ice till the analysis could be made. 

The only series of observations in which an attempt has been made to 
follow the oxygen content and percentage saturation systematically 
throughout pregnancy has been carried out in this laboratory on sheep 
and some of the results have been published [Barcroft, 1938], These 
results indicate a general tendency, as pregnancy proceeds, for the 
percentage saturation to fall in the umbilical artery, the umbilical vein 
and the carotid artery. The figures obtained were however very irregular; 
for instance, two foetuses on which the determinations were carried out 
at approximately tbe same period of pregnancy gave tbe following 
results: 




OiTgen saturation (%) 


Foetal age 

t^mbDical 

^ 

Umbilical 

Sheep 

days 

rein 

artery 

19 

137 

42 

10 

27 

13S 

75 

43 


If in tbe placenta tbe maternal flow was unduly slow and tbe foetal 
flow was not, one might expect a result such as that shown by sheep 19 
in which the foetal blood was poorly oxygenated. If on the other hand 
the foetal flow was nndnly slow and the maternal flow normal, the foetal 
blood would probably arrive at tbe placenta very dark but would leave it 
very bright, and such cases have been observed. It is not to be assumed 
that because the blood in the umbilical vein is bright red that the 
conditions are satisfactory. Such independent alterations in the relative 
^s of the maternal and foetal bloods through tbe placenta may be 
p y^olo^cal and it is not unreasonable that so great a degree of inegu- 
an _ s ould exist; on tbe other hand before accepting it, it seemed 
esiia e to carry out observations under much stricter conditions. 
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The object of the present paper is to supply records of the saturation 
and content of the blood in the umbilical and other vessels, which inspire 
more confidence than those hitherto published, more confidence because 
obtained under controlled conditions. 


The oxygen in the umbilical vessels 

The question we set ourselves was the following; Of a number of 
determinations taken at different stages of pregnancy and widely 
different in result which, if any, could we duphcate by the improved 
techruques which we have described? 

In general, the answer was that the greater the precautions taken the 
more likely we were to duphcate observations in which both the oxygen 
in the umbihcal vein and that in the umhihcal artery were high. This at 
least is so up to about 130 days. (The period of gestation of the sheep is 
147 days.) 

Table 11 gives figures for oxygen content percentage saturation, and 
oxygen capacity of the blood of sheep foetuses up to 146 days. 


Table II. Oxygen in blood in nmbilical vessels 


Oxygen content 
c.c./lOO 0 . 0 . blood 


% saturation 



Foetal 

^ K. 

^ 

Umbilical 

Sheep 

age 

Umbilical 

Umbilical 

no. 

days 

vein 

artery 

vein 

600 S 

63 

80 

3-6 

86 

299 T 

66 

10-8 

2-3 

83 

340 S 

78 

101 

3-4 

93 

619 S 

80 

11-4 

4-7 

98 

256 S 

83 

10-3 

6-0 

76 

286 S 

88 

13-6 

6-8 

93 

312 S 

89 

11-7 

4-1 

87 

331 S 

96 

13-8 

9-4 

92 

459 S 

112 

12-9 

10-0 

87 

262 S 

113 

11-4 

8-0 

83 

306 S 

113 

12-9 

8-9 

88, 87 

345 S 

126 

8-4 

5-9 

77 

285 S 

127 

12-6 

9-5 

77 

470 T 

139 

10-6 

4-3 

60 

444T 

143 

12-8 

6-2 

70 

615 S 

143 

8-6 

4-8 

48 

498 S 

144 

12-35 

4-8 

06 

672 T 

146 

8-5 

6-3 

05 


artery 

38 

18 

31 

42 

48 

40 

31 

62 

07 

58 

00 

54 

68 

20 

34 

27 

25 

40 


Oxygen 
capacity 
C.C./100 C.C. 
blood 

0-4 

130 

10-8 

11-6 

13- 8 

14- 5 

13- 4 

lol 

14- 9 
13-7 
14'8 
10-9 
16-3 

21'2 

18- 4 
18-0 

19- 0 
12-21 


S =singlct; T=ttrin. 


The table seems to show: 

(1) That up till near the end of pregnancy (somewhere between the 
127th and the 139th day) it has been possible to obtain duplicate readings 
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from different sheep for the percentage saturation of oxygen in the bloo 

in the umbilical vein vdth considerable success. . 

(2) That in this period the percentage saturation is high, using the 
u-ord high to mean of the same order as has been found in the arterial 
blood of men irho have been conscious, though not necessarily alert. 
Somevhexe in the region of 70 % may be taken as a useful line. 

(3) That on the vhole the percentage saturation of the blood in the 
umbilical vein is highest betmeen the 75th and 100th days, after irhich it 


gradually falls. 

(4) That during the last vreek of pregnancy the percentage saturation 
in our expeiimeEts drops considerably and the figures become irregular. 
Some reasons mill he given later for the supposition that these irregu- 
larities may not he entirely due to our inability to compete mith the 
admittedly difficult conditions of the experiments. 

(5) That the percentage saturation in the umbilical artery underwent 
greater changes than in the umbilical vein. Starting at about 65 days at a 
quite low figure, it rose at about 95-115 days to values in the region of 
60 % satoialion, then again fell. 

(6) That the oxygen difference expressed in terms of percentage 
saturation was great in the younger foetuses being of the general order of 
50-60 % saturation. It then decreased and from the 96th till the 127th 
day it was only about 20 % saturation. In the final week it was irregular 
hut it never approached the 60-80 day values. 

(7) That apart from one or two anaemic sheep (572 and 345) the 
oxygen capacity per c.c. of blood followed the course described by 
Elliott, Hall & Huggett [1934] for the goat, namely it rose in the early 
stages, remained fairly level from the 80th day until close upon term, 
when it again rose abruptly. 

(8) That the oxygen content of each cubic centimetre of blood in the 
umbilical vein is more irregular than the percentage saturation; the 
oxygen content is maintained to the end of pregnancy, the rise in oxygen 

capacity and the fall in percentage saturation more or less balancing 
one another. 


(9) That the oxygen content of each cubic centimetre of blood in the 
nm cal artery starts at a low figpre in the 60 day stage, rises to a high 
one at about 100 days and then again sinks. 

(10) '^at the absolute oxygen difference is large in the earliest 
pemds, ffequently 7 or 8 c.c./lOO c.c. of blood, and drops to 3-4 c c 
between 96 and 12T days, lu the final period it is variable 


PH. xcvn. 


25 
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Discussion 

The first question 'whicli arises for discussion is ; How do the observa- 
tions of previous workers on the oxygen in the hlood of the umbilical 
vessels appear in the light of the work described above? 

100 , 


• Umbilical vein 
X Umbilical orf^ry 


'U W) 90 100 no 120 1 

30 MO 


Foetal age (days) 

Fig. I. Percentage saturation with oxygen of blood in umbilical t 

csscls during 

foetal life. 

le 





_ 90^ 100 no 120 130 140 150 

Footal ago (dajrs) 

Fig. 2. The oxygen capacity and oxygen content of blood in the umbilical vcswlg daring 

foetal life. 

The answer is perhaps most easily obtained by inspection of Figs. 1 
and 2. Comparing Table I -with those figures, except perhaps in the case 
of Kellogg’s [1930] determinations, it would be possible to find at some 
stu^c of pregnancy a determination in the figures which matched any one 
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in the table. Therefore unless the foetal ages are specified tfio determma- 
tions mean little. On the other hand most of the values given in the 
table aimed at being near term and as such are probably not far inrong, 
for at that time the results seem to be inherently variable, the variation 
being associated, as Steele & Windle [1939] have pointed out, with alter- 
ations of tension in the uterine walls. 

Where previous observations faU short is that none of them does or 
can give a picture of the “oxygen in the umbilical blood during preg- 
nancy”, The oxygen in the blood during pregnancy undergoes a series of 
ordered changes which can only be placed in a single picture by the 
plotting of serial determinations made under very carefully controlled 
conditions. 

Inasmuch as the saturation in the blood of the umbilical vein is, till 
close upon term, over 76 % and up till 113 days is usually in the region of 
85-95 %, the new information gives a very different idea from that given 
by Table 1. 

The composition of the blood which supphes the head will form the 
subject of a later paper but there is no controversy about that which 
supphes the body; it is identical with that found in the umbilical artery. 
TUI the 90th day the saturation of this blood is low and as the oxygen 
capacity is only about 10 vol, %. the oxygen content is low also. Com- 
paring the blood at this period with that in the umbilical artery at term, 
the saturations are of the same order but the content at term is greater 
owing to the greater oxygen capacity. 

A striking feature is the sudden rise in the oxygen in the umbilical 
vein in both saturation and content at about the 90th day. It is difficult 
not to associate the rise with certain events which take place in the 
placenta at that time ; 

(a) The cotyledons attain their maximum weight at that time. 

(b) The vascular bed in the placenta undergoes a remarkable de- 
velopment about that time. The observations of Barcroft & Kennedy 
[1939] showed that between about the 80th and the 93rd day the vascular 
bed m the placenta increased threefold, whilst by the 93rd day the bed 
was already of the same order of size as at term; the maximal size of the 
bed seemed to he between the 120th and 130th days (Table III). 

It is perhaps premature to pursue this phase of the subject farther, 
pending observations as yet unfinished on the structure of the placenta 
and the vascular conditions. 
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Table IU 

Yolame of blood 


Number 

Foetal age 
days 

Total 

c.c. 

Foetus 

0 . 0 . 

Placental bed 
o.c. 

268 S 

78 

63 

43 

10 

340 S 

78 

62 

29 

23 

284 T 

82 

63 

31 

22 

266 S 

03 

136 

66 

71 

333 S 

105 

220 

160 

70 

298 T 

108 

(180 

(114 

66 R 

309 S 

1189 

1120 

69 h 

111 

266 

165 

99 

266 S 

112 

287 

193 

94 

343 S 

118 

210 

126 

03 

289 T 

124 

326 

198 

128 

337 S 

126 

280 

206 

83 

346 S 

126 

310 

141 

178 

348 T 

133 

444 

349 

95 

273 S 

140 

665 

408 

67 


S=ainglet; T=twm; Il=right; L=]efl. 


SujfMABY 

The information in the paper is summarized in the numbered para- 
graphs on pp. 362-3. 

We are indebted for belp to Dr Barron, Mr P. H. Forehaia, Sir Cowie and Capt. Mac- 
Donald. We ■wiab to thank the Medical Research Cotmcil for a grant which was partiallr 
expended on this research and the Cambridge Unirersity Department of Agriculture for 
their kindness in undertaking the fertilization of the sheep. 
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EFFECT OF ACETYLCHOLINE, PR 05 TIGMINE, 
POTASSIUM AND FATIGUE ON THE CROSSED 
EXTENSOR REFLEX AND ON ITS REFLEX 
INHIBITION IN THE TOAD 

By CLABA TORDA 

Department of Physiology, Pharmacology and Biochemistry, 
University College, London 

{Received 9 Atigust 1939) 

ScHvrErrzER & IFbight [1937] found that intravenous m)ection of a large 
dose of acetylcholine inhibits the knee jerk in cats. The present communi- 
cation is concerned rrith the effects of acetylcholine, prostigmine, potas- 
sium and fatigue on reflex inhibition. The contralateral extensor reflex 
in the toad and its homolateral inhibition served as type reactions. 

Method 

After division of the spinal cord the toads rvere aUoved to recover by 
being kept at 2-3° C. for 1-2 days. The reflexes vrere recorded as isotonic 
contractions of the gastrocnemius muscle. All connexions of the gastroc- 
nemius vrith the remainder of the animal except the sciatic nerve vrere cut, 
including the vessels leading to the gastrocnemius muscle, so that the 
perfused substances could only affect the central nervous system and 
could have no peripheral effects. 

The preparation was perfused with Ringer’s solution through a 
thoracic aorta at a pressure of 50 cm. Hg, and the test substances were 
added to the perfusate. The influence of the perfused substances on 
reflexes due to their vasomotor effects [Schweitzer & TTright, 1937a] 
were mininuzed by the relatively high perfusion pressure chosen. Control 
experiments showed that such a high pressure had by itself no qualitative 
effect on the reflexes. 

The contralateral extensor reflex was evoked by stimulating the 
central end of the contralateral sciatic nerve. It was inhibited by 
stimulating the central ends of two intra-abdominal branches of the 
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liomolateral sciatic nerve. The nerves were stimnlated by induction coils 
leading to silver electrodes. The contralateral nerve was stimulated at a 
frequency of 6-10 per sec., and the homolateral nerve at a frequency of 
50 per sec. The intensities of the currents were just above the threshold 
values and were the same before and after addition of the drugs to the 
perfusion fluid. 

Results 

The experiments described have been carried out on 102 toads. 
Fig. 1-3 are typical records. 

The contralateral extensor reflex is essentially the same in the Ringer 
perfused preparation (Fig. 1 A) as in one with a normal circulation. The 



The contralateral extensor reflex. 

Fig. 1 A. Toad perfused with Ringer. 

Pig. IB, 1C. Toad perfused with acetylcholine, a, homolateral stimnlation; b, contra- 
lateral stimulation. 

addition of 0-01 % of acetylcholine to the perfusate, however, diminishes 
(Fig, IB) or abolishes (Fig. 1 C) the response. This effect of the drug can 
be partly overcome by increasing the intensity of stimulation. 

The homolateral extensor reflex is also dimim'shed or abolished by 
acetylcholine. 

The contralateral extensor reflex and its homolateral inhibition. The 
crossed extensor reflex can be inhi bited by stimulation of the sciatic nerve 
on the same side as shown in Fig. 2A. This inhibition is produced only 
when the homolateral stimulus is relatively weak; if it is increased beyond 
a certain value its effect is reversed and summation results. The inhibiting 
and summating ranges of intensity depend on the strength of the contra- 
lateral reflex stimulus, being increased with increase of the latter. The 
summation phenomenon is shown in Fig. 2B, the height of the summed 
contraction returning to that of the original response when the homo- 
lateral stimulus ceases. 
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In the -presence of 0-01 % acetylcholine, the crossed reflex being 
diminished or aboUshed, the effect of homolateral stimulation is to 
counteract the inhibition produced by the drug and to evoke a large 
reflex response (Fig. 20). This response continues after cessation of the 
homola-teral stimula-tion, for the -whole duration of the contralateral 
stimulation, but after an interval the contralateral stimulation applied 
alone again evokes only the diminished response. 



Fig. 2 A. Toad perfuaed vitii Ringer. Contralateral extensor reflex and its homolateral 
inhibition. 

Fig. 2B. Toad perfhsed -vith Ringer. Contralateral extensor reflex and summation caused 
hy a strong homolateral stimulation. 

Fig. 2C. Toad perfused with acetylcholine. Contralateral extensor reflex and homolateral 
summation. 
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The influence of homolateral stimulation on subsequently evoked 
contralateral extensor reflex 
5'ig. 3 A* Toad perfused with Ringer. 

Fig. 3B. Toad perfused with acetylcholine. 


The influence of homolateral stimulation on a subsequently evoked 
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of the same height. If in a pause between two such stimuli a homolateral 
stimulus be interpolated and the latter is of such an intensity as would 
evoke no response by itself but would inhibit the crossed reflex if applied 
concurrently, the immediately subsequent response to the contralateral 
stimulus is not affected or may be reduced (Fig. 3 A). In the presence of 
acetylcholine such an interpolation of a homolateral stimulus in the 
interval of a series of contralateral stimuli, however, greatly enhances the 
response to the contralateral stimulus immediately following it (Fig. 3B). 

That this effect of acetylcholine was not due to progressive non- 
specific changes in the properties of the refiexes was shown by the 
constancy of the responses in the absence of the drugs for a period of 
several hours, much longer than that occupied by the relevant observa- 
tions, and by the fact that removal of the drug restored after some hours 
those properties which were characteristic of Ringer perfusion. 

The ^ect of prostigmine. All the reflex phenomena which have been 
described above in connexion with the actions of acetylcholine have also 
been studied under the influence of prostigmine (0-25 mg./lOO c.c.) which 
produced qualitatively exactly the same effects as did acetylcholine. 

The effect of potassium. The reflexes of toads perfused with Ringer’s 
solution with a content of potassium chloride 4-8 times normal behaved 
qualitatively in the same way as in animals with normal circulation. 

The effect of fatigue. When in toads with normal circulation or per- 
fused with Ringer the reflexes were fatigued by constant stimulation of 
the contralateral and homolateral nerves, the reflex responses are re- 
placed by responses comparable in every way to those obtained in fresh 
animals which have been perfused with acetylcholine or prostigmine (the 
records obtained are almost exactly the saine as Figs. 1C, 2C and 3B). 
This effect can only be due to the fatigue of the spinal cord because 
stimulation of the motor nerve to the gastrocnemius still produces a 
normal contraction. 

Discussion 

The effect of acetylcholine on the contralateral extensor reflex and its 
homolateral inhibition in decerebrated cats was studied by Martini & 
Torda [1939]. The reflexes in cats behaved in a similar manner to the 
corresponding reflexes in toads. 

The behaviour of the reflexes in spinal toads under the experimental 
conditions described above is shown diagrammatically in Fig. 4. 

The essential results of the observations are: first, that both the 
contralateral and the homolateral extensor reflexes are paralysed by 
acetylcholine and prostigmine as is the knee jerk in cats; and secondly, 
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that a homolateral stimulation by a current of an intensity rrhich causes 
inhibition of the contralateral extensor reflex in animals vnth normal 
circulation, antagonizes the paralysing action of acetylcholine or prostig- 
mine on the contralateral extensor reflex; this effect of the homolateral 
stimulation persists even after its cessation. 

The paralysis can be explained in terms of current vievrs of the role of 
acetylcholine in reflex mechanism, either by supposing that Ion- con- 
centrations of acetylcholine hare an excitatory, high concentrations an 
inhibitory effect on the spinal cord, or by supposing irith Sch’xeitzer & 



Iig. 4. A, Toads ■vrif h normal drcnlation or perfused vrtih Ringer. B. Toads petfosed rrith 
acetylcholine. (1) The) contralateral extensor reSes. (2) The contralateral extensor 
reflex and its homolateral inhibition, <S) The contralateral extensor reflex and summa- 
tion Trith a strong homolateral stimnlation. (4) The mflucnce of homolateral stininla- 

tion on snhseqnently evoked contralateral extensor reflex. Reflexes of most toads. 

Reflexes of some toads. 

IVright [1938] that acetylcholine accumulated vrithin the anterior horn 
cell causes stimnlation, but accumulated outside the cell causes inhibition. 
The effect of a stimulus n-hich normally causes reflex inhibition in antago- 
nmng the paralytic action of acetylcholine suggests that reflex iiihibition 
may increase the rate of disappearance of the accumulated acetylcholine 
in some chemical or physical rrav. 

K acetylcholine has any role in the normal reflex mechanism such as 
by being liberated, on stimnlation, at the endings of the nerves in the 
spinal cord, the antagonism just mentioned seems to indicate that there 
must he, in addition, some other chemical or physical process. The reason 
for this supposition is that, as explained belovr, neither of the tvro supposi- 
tions mentioned in the previous paragraph explain the antagonism ob- 
served, even when they are combined with Kato’s theory [1934] of the 
presence of excitatory and inhibitory fibres in the sciatic nerve. 
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If the first theory were sufficient, an animal injected or perfused ffith 
acetylcholine would show, if anything, increased inhibition when the 
homolateral nerve is stimulated, because this stimulation would hberate 
acetylchoHne ; but the opposite has been observed. 

On the second theory it must be assumed that the concentration of 
acetylchoHne in the perfused animals is so high outside the cell that it 
causes inhibition, and that the reflex inhibition by homolateral stimula- 
tion is provoked by Hberation of acetylcholine outside the ceU. Thus m 
acetylchoHne perfused animals the concentration of acetylcholine outside 
the ceU would be increased by homolateral stimulation and reflex 
contraction, as observed, could not take place. 

The effect of fatigue is almost the same as that of acetylcholine and 
prostigmine, and so it is possible that during fatigue an acetylcholine- or 
prostigmine-like substance accumulates in the spinal cord. 

Summary 

1. The influence of acetylchoHne, prostigmine, potassium exce^ and 
fatigue on the crossed extensor reflex of the toad and on its inhibition by 
homolateral stimulation has been studied. 

2. A weak homolateral stimulus inhibits, but a stronger one augments 
the contralateral reflex response. Increased intensity of contralatera 
stimulation increases the strengths of the homolateral stimuH needed to 
produce these effects. 

3. Both contralateral and homolateral extensor reflexes are paralyse 
by acetylcholine and prostigmine in high concentration. 

4. A relatively weak homolateral stimulus antagonizes the paralysmg 
effects of acetylchoHne and prostigmine on the contralateral extemor 
reflex. This effect of the homolateral stimulation has been observed, w en 
it was appHed both during the contralateral stimulation and immediately 
preceding the contralateral stimulation. 

5. Fatigue has almost the same effect as acetylchoHne or prostigmine. 

6. Potassium (4-8-fold normal) makes no quaHtative change of tlie 

reflexes. 
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Departments oj Physiology, University of Cambridge, 
and Pharmacology, University College, London 

{Received 15 August 1939) 

The external work performed by tbe kidney is almost entirely repre- 
sented by tbe osmotic work done in the formation of urine from plasma. 
The osmotic work which can be calculated is the theoretical minimum 
work and is independent of the mechanism of formation of urine. It is 
perhaps the most significant way of summarizing the functions of the 
kidney as an excretory organ. The osmotic work plays much the same 
part in renal physiology as does the mechanical work in muscle phj^iology ; 
asynchronous contraction of muscle fibres and deviation from, a longi- 
tudinal direction of pull makes it likely that the mechanical work done 
by individual muscle fibres would add up to something considerably 
greater than the observed external work done by the muscle; similarly, 
if we could measure the osmotic work done in different segments of the 
renal tubule, and suppose that positive work done by the kidney in one 
segment could not be neutralized by negative work in another segment, 
we should obtain a value for osmotic work done by the kidney which is 
greater than the theoretical minimum external work in which such 
neutralization is presupposed. 

The relation between the external work done and the chemical energy 
degraded in the organ, as indicated by the oxygen consumption, is of 
interest in two connexions. First, the efficiency so calculated has been 
found [Borsook & Winegarden, 1931] to be only of tbe order of 1%~ 
mnch lower than the maximum efficiency of muscle. This comparison is, 

^ Asaiated hy a grant from tho Sledical Reaearch Councils 
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however, inappropriate, for the work done in forming urine was calculated 
from analyses of the constituents of a 24 hr. sample, and this sliould 
properly be compared with the mechanical efficiency of muscle averaged 
over a similar period. The maximal efficiency of the kidney is unknown, 
for there has been no social or scientific incentive to discover the condi- 
tions under which it would occur, comparable with that provided for 
muscle by athletics. Secondly, the distinction between the “mechanical 
and “tubular” types of diuresis has been given point by the findings of 
Bancroft & Brodie [1906 a, 6], Bancroft & Straub [1910] and their followers 
that only this latter type was aecompanied by increase in oxygen con- 
sumption or in work done by the kidney. It seemed to us of consequence, 
therefore, to undertake a more comprehensive analysis of the change m 
work done during various forms of diuresis, and to discover whether the 
magnitude of such a change could be used as a trustworthy detector 
of tubular as contrasted with glomerular activity. Further, since a small 
change in efficiency would invalidate any conclusions concerning renal 
mechanisms which might be drawn from changes m oxygen usage, we 
have observed the simultaneous changes in oxygen consumption of the 
kidney and in the osmotic work done imder various conditions. 

Previous estimates of the osmotic work done by the kidney have 
been concerned first, with the absolute magmtude of the work, for 
example Borsook & Winegarden’s [1931] calculation from the data in 
the literature giving the constitution of a typical 24 hr. sample of human 
urine, and secondly, with the increase in work, so far as this can be 
inferred from estimations of urea and chloride only, produced by 
“tubular” diuretics, for example the investigations of Glaser, Laszlo 
& Schiirmeyer [1932] on the effects of urea and hypertonic saline on 

anaesthetised dogs. _ . . 

Our observations were mainly concerned with discovering the mmi 
mum number of analytical procedures which would yield a fair approxi- 
mation to the total osmotic work, and with demonstrating the changes 
in the work and efficiency characteristic of both mechanical and tubular 
types of diuresis. For this purpose the isolated kidney of the dog pro%ades 
a convenient preparation both because “mechanical” and “tubular 
diuresis can be evoked in a more unequivocal and quickly revereible 
form than in the whole animal, and because the determination of the 
efficiency of the organ requires simultaneous measurement of its oxygen 
consumption, which is particularly reliable in this preparation for reasons 
given by Kramer & Winton [1939]. 
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JIethods 

The double pump-lung single kidney preparation of the dog ^as like 
that used by Bickford & "Winton [1937], mth the modification which 
enables the oxrgen content of the arterial and venous blood to be 
measAiied and recorded as described by Kramer & TTinton [1939]. 

The latter apparatus was improved in detail as follows. The calibration 
of the arteriovenous oxygen difference in terms of galvanometer deflexion 
was rendered even more independent of changes in blood flow by inserting 
an electrically heated silver tube in the blood circuit between the renal 
vein and the “oxygen unit”, so that the arterial and venous blood could 
be brought to exactly the same temperature when they were switched 
on to the unit. The galvanometer recording amplifier was mams’ driven; 
disturbances due to supply voltage variations were eliminated by the 
use of a push-pull circuit and by various standard voltage regulating 
devices, which were so effective that even the lamp illuminating the 
galvanometer mirror and thence the polarized photocell could be heated 
from the mains. The lamp in the oxygen unit was, however, heated as 
before by current from a car battery. 

Small amounts of urea and creatinine were added to the blood in 
the perfusion circuit in order to produce concentrations in the serum 
convenient for the analytical methods used. This initial addition to the 
blood was made at least an hour before the kidney was connected to 
the circuit; after connexion, a continuous infusion of a suitable solution 
of urea and creatinine was adjusted to a rate intended to maintain the 
serum concentrations constant despite the loss in the urine of amounts 
varying from time to time. 

Chemical estimatious 

Creatinine was determined as alkaline picrate [Fohn, 1914] photo- 
electrically on the principle suggested to us by Dr Glenn ililfikan. Light 
from a 6 V. 24 W. lamp passed through the test solution in an optical 
^ ^ hroQgh to two Se-SeO, photocells, one protected by a green, and 
the other by a red colour filter (IVratten nos. 61 and 29), chosen so that 
crratmine-free picrate solutions transmitted about the same amount of 
^ P^°forells, whereas creatinine picrate affected one cell more 
“■p^ i f other. The differential current was passed through a Cambridge 

Pot lOOOQ. nurror galvanometer; the difference between the deflexions 
corre^on g with zero and some arbitrary standard concentration of 
crea mme was adjusted to yield some arbitrary scale deflexion (400 mm.), 
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and intermediate deflexions were then calibrated against creatmine con- 
centration. Forty calibration curves were obtained over a period of 
about 2 years, eacb with galvanometer readings of 0 and 400 mm, 
adjusted to fit solutions containing no creatinine and 100 mg. per 100 c.c. 
respectively. Tbe variation of the curves is shown by the following means 
(mg./lOO C.C.), standard deviations from the mean of a single observation, 
and numbers of observations: 6 + 0-13 (4); 10 + 0-12 (37); 20 ±0-35 (33); 
30 ± 0-60 (21) ; 40 + 0-66 (17) ; 50 ± 0-60 (9). In the region of 10-20 mg. per 
100 C.C., about 6 mm. galvanometer deflexion corresponds with a dif- 
ference of 1 mg. per 100 c.c. of creatinine. Estimations by this method 
performed without recalibrating on the same day thus involve errors 
of less than 2%. If, as was the custom in the experiments described 
below, calibration curves were obtained at the time of making the 
determinations, the errors are reduced to less than 1 %, a high order of 
accuracy for so quick and simple a method involving only inexpensive 
apparatus. 

Urea in serum was determined by Conway & Byrne’s [1933] method, 
utilizing the stable preparation of urease, which has no ammoma-pro- 
ducing impurities, produced by the method of Van Slyke & Cullen [1914]. 
Ammonia in urine was estimated by the same method. 

Urea in urine was precipitated as dixanthylurea, and oxidized by 
dichromate, as described originally by Luck [1928] and modified by ^6 
& Widdowson [1937]. The excess of dichromate was titrated against 
thiosidphate. The amount of dichromate reduced by the dixanthylurea is 
only roughly proportional to the amoimt of urea; accurate determinations 
require a calibration chart. 

Chloride was estimated by electrometric titration with silver rdtra e 
[Bggleton, Eggleton & Hamilton, 1937], sulphate by a modified benadinc 
method, electrical conductivity in the microcell at 500 c.p.s. [Vinto , 
1936] and vapour pressure by the method of HiU [1930]. 

The calculation of osmotic work done by the 
isolated kidney 

The methods of estimating the osmotic work done in the formation 
of urine from blood plasma have been reviewed by Cushny [1926] an 
Borsook & Winegarden [1931]. Since the derivation of the equation 
by von Rhorer [1905] the methods used have been essentially the same. 
Von Rhorer calculated the total work as the sum of the partial osmoic 
works done in concentrating or diluting each of the constitucn o 
plasma. He showed that the partial osmotic work done m producin,. 
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n moL of a substance at a concentration C„ in the urine from a concentra- 
tion C(, in the pksma is 

u-here R is the gas constant and T the absolute temperature. AYe have 
employed this formula for unionised substances. Por univalent ions, 
hou'ever, it can be shown that the partial osmotic work is more accurately 
expressed by 

nRT |gii {^jCi—-\lCA —k^ln grl > 

when gj, Ay and are constants involving the osmotic actimties of the 
ions in plasma and urine. AVe have used this formula, but under the 
conditions of our experiments the values given by the two formulae 
rarely differ by more than 10%. 

Accurate computation of the total osmotic work requires a knowledge 
of the concentrations of every substance occurring in plasma and urine, 
but this involves what was to us an unmanageably large number of 
analyses in the types of experiment on diuresis described below, each 
sample of urine having a relatively small volume. The problem arises, 
therefore, as to the minimum number of analytical procedures which will 
yield a fair approximation to the total work. The solution adopted by 
Glaser et al. [1932] was to confine estimations to urea and chloride; that 
this would have given rather an incomplete picture of the total work 
under our experimental conditions is shown by the figures in Tables II-IA’'. 
AVe performed a fairly extensive series of estimations in preliminary 
experiments to discover a suitable compromise between convenient in- 
completeness and laborious accuracy in assessing the total work. In 
these experiments the following substances were estimated; (1) non- 
ionized: urea, creatzuine, reducing substances; (2) anions: Cl, SO4, PO4, 
HCO3, lactate; (3) cations: NII4. Additionally (4) total electrolytes were 
estimated from the electrical conductivity, and (5) total molar concentra- 
tions were derived from vapour-pressure measurements. An example of 
the results of one of these experiments on the isolated kidney is given 
m Table I. It shows a discrepancy between the results of vapour-pressure 
measurement and the total obtained by the other estimations of 0-011 
mol./l., about 3% of the total concentration. Bicarbonate was not 
estimated m this experiment, but firom other experiments it would seem 
that practically the whole of the discrepancy of 0-0045 moI./L between 
e amon concentrations determined by analysis and from conductivitv 
measurements is due to bicarbonate. 
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Table I. Analysis of urine fi:x)m isolated kidney showing the discrepancies (1) behreen 
vapour pressure measurement and substances estimated, and (2) between electncal 
conductivity and anions estimated 


Substance 

Molar 

concentration 

Anion 

Molar 

concentration 

Urea 

Creatinine 

Total electrolytes 
(conductivity) 

0-143 

0-005 

0-041* 

Chloride 

Sulphate 

Phosphate 

Lactate 

0-0137 

0-0003 

0-000 

0-0035 

Total (analyses) 

Total (calculate from 
vapour pressure) 

0-270 

0-200 

Total (analyses) 
Total (calculated 
from conductivity) 

00175 

0022 

Difference 

0-011 

Difference 

0-0046 


♦ Corrected for apparent degrees of dissociation. 


As a consequence of calculations of the partial osmotic works of 
the substances mentioned in these preliminary experiments, it became 
apparent that the greater proportion of the total osmotic work of the 
isolated kidney could be calculated from the concentrations of urea, 
creatinine and chloride in the serum and urine, and from the total 
electrolyte concentration (conductivity) in the urine. Sodium in t e 
serum was taken as 1'3 times the serum chloride, and sodium in the unne 
was taken as the difference between cations estimated from the con 
ductivity and the ammonia. Amm onia in the serum was estimated m 
a number of experiments and found to range from 0-5 to 2'6 mg./lOO c.c. 
In most experiments it was assumed to be 1 mg./lOO c.c. As can be seen 
in Tables II— IV the partial osmotic work due to ammonia is only a sma 
fraction of the total work. Borsook & Winegarden [1931] calculated t 
work due to ammonia from the free energy changes in its formation from 
urea, attributing a considerable fraction of the total work to this reaction. 
Since urea is no longer regarded as the precursor of ammonia, and we 
preferred to avoid the confusion of chemical work on one substance 
only with the osmotic work on the other constituents of urine, we have 
included only the partial osmotic work done on ammonia as on the other 
substances. 

This procedure of calculating the total osmotic work has been adopted in 
ments described below, and it is of interest to assess the order of the error mvol ve^ o g 
so. An upper limit to the work attributable to constituents which have not been e^imatw 
can be calculated for a typical urine with a creatinine urine/plasma ™ 

of 20 if certain assumptions are made. The constituents may be considered m the followmg 


classes* rt* 

(1) 'Vndtiermintd substance which may be concentrated, {a) Xon-ionized: the diiTcrcnW 
in molar concentration between vapour pressure readings nnd t^ sum of ra 
estimated averaged 0-017 ±0 003 (25) (cf. Table I). Assuming a U/T ratio as high 
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ie. about that ofurea, the partial osmotic work would be 15 i4cal./L (6) Amoas: sulph 

excreted in so low a concentration that the partial work usuaUy involved only a small 
ftaction of a caL/U and could be ignored. In about one-half our obserrations on prca^ 
diuresis the difference between conductivity and chloride specified m 2 (6) below dimmshed 
with increase in urine flow, indicating that it represented in part substances which are 
concentrated in the urine. 1-2 cai/L can be allowed for such substances. 

(2) Unddermintd fxihstances which are diluted, (a) Xon-ionized: reducing substances 
in the serum under our experimental conditions have usually been of the order of 0 005 JI. 
Taking this as glucose completely reabsorbed by the kidney, the partial woA would be 
3 cal/L (b) Anions: in thirty .eight experiments chloride accounted for about one-half the 
condnctivitv, the difierence being 0*01 -^Q'QOQ/df. Bicarbonate accounts for ahont O'OOAl/ 
of this, and'since in thirty-two analyses the CO^ in arterial blood averaged 34*3 vok/lOO c.c. 
or O-OlUl under our conditions, the scrum not being more than this, the partial work on 
bicarbonate is about 3 caL/L Part of the rest of the difierence is due to lactate which 
often accounts for 1~2 caL/L, the whole group of anions other than chloride totalling 


5-6 cak/L 

(3) CalioM. Our calculation of work has supposed that the only cation in the mine 
other than amruoninin is sodium. Isenberger & Tyler (1939) hove, however, recently found 
that the concentration of potassium in urine from their form of heart-lung kidney prepara- 
tion is ofthe same order as that of Eodinm. If this is so under our conditions, the concentia- 
tion of potassium and the increased reabsorption of sodium involve extra work done which 
would rarely amount to 25 cak/L In a urine in which electrolytes accounted for an unusually 
high proportion of the osmotic work, the partial osmotic works calculated by our usual 
procedure were urea 81, creat i nine 88, chloride 23, ammonia 6, sodium 45, total 243 caL/L 
Assuming, however, equal concentrations of sodium and potassium in the urine, the partial 
work on sodium would be increased to 60, and that done on potassium would be about 8, 
the other values remaining unchanged, total 266 caL/L, an increase of 23 caL/L 


At a creatinine XJ[P ratio of 20, the total osmotic trork done by the 
isolated kidney calculated by oar procedure is usually of the order of 
300 caI/1. As can be seen from the preceding paragraph, a generous 
estimate of additional work done in concentrating and diluting those 
substances which we hare ignored amounts to 25 caL/1. If in our experi- 
ments potassium was excreted in the same concentration as sodium, 
a further addition which might amount to 25 cal./L would be due. This 
rtould suggest that the absolute values of total osmotic work calculated 
by our procedure are at most 14 % lower than the true values, and that 
the error is likely to be between 5 and 15 %, A scrutiny of the individual 
factor composing this error indicates that, during diuresis, these factors 
^ change m the same way as the changes in our calculated work, and 
the errors m the variations in total osmotic work during dinresis, described 

smaUer than the error in the absolute 


of calculated as the rati 

ItL 1 corresponding with the o™ 

rate of I converted to the appropriate unite 7t th 


PH. xevn. 


24 
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Eestjlts 

The work done hy the kidney and its efficiency 
during 'pressure diuresis 

No more unambiguous example of “mecbanical” diuresis could well 
be chosen than that due to an increase in arterial pressure apphed to the 
isolated denervated kidney. We have observed the effects of pressure 
a number of times on each of eight kidneys, and have never failed to find 
a substantial and reversible increase of osmotic work associated with 
pressure diuresis. 

Fig. 1 represents the results of one such experiment on the sing e 
pump-lung kidney preparation. It shows the characteristic effects o 
increase in arterial pressure in increasing the urine flow, creatimne 
clearance, osmotic work, oxygen consumption and blood flow, and it 
shows that these effects are of the same order of magmtude before an 
after raising the serum urea concentration from 0-032 to 0-186 ® 

effects are clearly reversible. The admimstration of urea itself produce 
relatively tri-vial changes in creatinine clearance, oxygen consumption 
and blood flow, but the urea diuresis, though a typical tubular diuresis , 
was associated -with an increase in osmotic work done which 
much greater than that due to the mechanical diuresis of the same o 

evoked by pressure change. _ r 

In twenty-three observations on pressure diuresis, the mcrease 
osmotic work calculated for a doubling of urine flow averaged 38±3/o- 

The absolute efficiency of the kidney represented m Fig. 1 ^ 

arterial pressure, but rises more markedly as a consequence of a ng 
urea, mainly because the change in oxygen consumption is much pea 
in pressure diuresis than in urea diuresis. In our series ’ 

the mean percentage increase in efficiency calculated as for a dou g 
of urine flow by increase in arterial pressure was 25 ± 2|. 

A comparison of the efficiency of the kidney with that of oth 
organs such as muscles suggests, as Borsook & Winega^en P°mted 
out, the calculation of the differential efficiency rather *1^“° 
efficiency. In muscular exercise the efficiency is computed “ 
the ratio of the increase in external work to the mcrease m ox} g g > 
thus circumventing the difficulty that, owmg to tone, “ J 

corresponding to a truly resting state of the muscles 
The differential efficiency of the kidney can be calculated from the 
depicted in Fig. 1, and ranges from 0-8 to 4-6%. 
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Tte increase of osmotic rvork done in diuresis depends on change 
ia concentration of a number of constituents of the unne, the 
constituents playing a different part according to the nature of the 



40 

Z.WTirat 3.0 3.30 4.0 4.30 5.0 5.3Dp,tn. 


Fig. 1. Single pump-lung fcidnev preparation. The effects of arterial pressure on urine flow, 
creatinine clearance, osmotic work, efficiency, oxygen consumption and blood flow, 
before and after a dose of urea, sbowing the magnitude and reversibility of the 
phenomena. Kidney weight 30 g. Temperature 37^ C. 

diuresis. To illustrate the changes characteristic of pressure diuresis and 
the -way in which the osmotic work has been calculated from them, details 
of an excerpt of an experiment on a single pump-lung kidney preparation 
ate given in Table II. It wiU be seen that, in pressure diuresis, the con- 
centrations of all the constituents of the urine tabulated move in the 

24—2 
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Table n. The effects of rise and fall in arterial pressarc; 
an excerpt from an experiment on an isolated kidney 


Arterial pressnre (mm. Hg) 

Urine flow (o.c./min.) 

Creatinine 
Serum (%) 

Urine (%) 

U/P ratio 

Clearance (c.c./min.) 

Partial osmotic work (mcaL/min.) 

Urea 

Serum (%) 

Urine (%) 

U/P ratio 

Clearance (c.c./min.) 

Partial osmotic work (mcal./min.) 

Chloride 
Serum (% NaCl) 

Urine (% NaCl) 

U/P ratio 

Clearance (c.c./min.) 

Partial osmotic work (mcaL/min.) 

Conductivity 
Urine (molar NaCl) 

Ammonia 
Urine (molar) 

♦Partial osmotic work (mcal./min.) 
Sodium 

Serum (molar) = 1-3 x molar chloride 
Urine (molar) = conductivity - ammonia 
Partial osmotic work (mcal./min.) 

Total osmotic work (mcal./min.) 


Before 

During 

After 

100 

190 

105 

0-092 

1-19 

0-091 

0-0226 

0-024 

0-034 

1-66 

0-279 

1-605 

69-6 

12-4 

47-5 

6-6 

13-8 

4-3 

26 

27-6 

23 

0-181 

0-193 

0-230 

1-28 

0-76 

1-32 

7-1 

3-9 

5-75 

0-66 

4-6 

0-52 

13 

60 

11 

0-66 

0-678 

0-672 

0-014 

0-044 

0-014 

0-021 

0-065 

0-021 

0-002 

0-077 

0-002 

4 

41-6 

4 

0-021 

0-016 

0-018 

0-018 

0-007 

0-OIC 

2-6 

8 

2-6 

0-147 

0-161 

0-16 

0-003 

0-009 

0-002 

7 

77 

7 

62-6 

204 

47-6 


• Assuming a value of I mg. ammonia per 100 c.c. serum. 


direction of the concentration in the serum. Nevertheless the ivork done 
in excretion is increased on account of the inerease in the total amount o 
each of the constituents eliminated in umt time, as indicated by the 
increase in the clearances. The work done per litre of urine falls, but the 
work done per minute rises. 


The work done by the kidney and \ts efficiency 
during urea diuresis 

Urea was chosen because it is generally regarded as a typical tubular 
diuretic. Its effects were studied in eight double pump-lung kidney 
preparations, one pump-lung circuit, the control circuit, being 'Cpt 



diuresis and renal efficiency < 

free as possible from added urea, and urea being added to tbc alternative 
test circuit in varying amounts. 



Tig. 2. Double pump-lung Binglo Iddney propnmtion. Tho ofToots of ohnngca in tho blood 
urea concontrution at constant arterial prcMure on tbo urine flow, orentinino olcnranco, 
osmotic work, efficiency, oxygon oonsuraption and blood flow, showing tbo magnitudes 
with diflerent urea concentmtions and tho rovcrBibility of tho phenomena. Kidney 
weight 23 g. Artorial pressuro 126-130 mm. Hg. Tomporuturo 37-6'‘ C, 

Fig. 2 represents one such experiment, showing progressive degrees 
of diuresis as the concentration of urea in tho teat circuit was raised. 
In contrast wth the pressure diuresis shown in Fig. 1, the creatinine 
clearance remains substantially unaffected by changes in urine flow due 
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to urea, the small decrease in clearance sometimes accompanying diuresis 
being presumably due to tbe increase in intrarenal pressure. The slow 
progressive decbne in clearance throughout the experiments is usual in 
Iddneys perfused for long periods. The osmotic work, on the other hand, 
increases regularly with increase in urine floAv due to urea as it does 
in pressure diuresis. In twenty-five observations on urea diuresis, the 
increase of osmotic work calculated for a doubling of urine flow averaged 
63 ±7%. 

Changes in the oxygen consumption are small compared with those 
in pressure diuresis, and there are correspondingly large changes in the 
absolute efficiency. The efficiency appears to increase progressively ivith 
increase in urea concentration in the blood, and reaches the remarkably 
high value of 4-3 % at the highest concentration tested. There is no reason 
to suppose that it would not have risen even further at higher concentra- 
tions. In OUT series the average increase in efficiency during urea diuresis, 
calculated for a doubling in urine flow, was 69 + 9%. 

It is difficult to attach any significance to differential efficiency in 
connexion with urea diuresis, for large increases of work may be asso- 
ciated with no detectable changes in oxygen consumption, as shown b) 
the effects of the two highest concentrations of urea represented m 
Fig. 2. It seems clear that either the differential efficiency must approach 
100%, and consequently involve changes in oxygen consumption so 
small that we have failed to detect them, or more probably that urea 
increases the absolute efficiency of the “resting metabolism” of the 


Table III gives details of the changes affecting various constituents 
of the urine in part of a double pump-lung single kidney expenmen 
when the kidney was siritched from the control circuit to the hig -urea 
circuit and back again. It will be seen that in urea diuresis, in contrast 
with pressure diuresis, there is no substantial change in the clearances 
of creatinine, urea and chloride, but that since the urea concentration 
in the serum has been debberately raised, this implies a rise in the total 
output of urea in the urine in a given ti.e, the total output of the o e 
comtitaents being .ubet.ntinll,. unchanged Although ‘k' ^ ^ 

fall, there is, therefore, an increase in the part,. I osinot.e » ork ' 

to urea but a decrease in the tvork attributable to J' 

chloride in the urine is more dilute than that in the '7 ' 

SO durimr urea diuresis; this change accounts for the increase in the 
partial o.lotic work attributable to this ion, although there is no great 
change in the total output of chlondc. 
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Table IH. The effects of rise and faU in aenim urea con^ntration; an excerpt from 
an experiment on a double pnmp-lnng single kidney preparation 


Before 

125 

0-10 


During extra 
urea 


0 0367 
0-85 
23 
9-3 
40 


125 

0-7C 


00263 

0-294 

11-2 

8-6 

18-5 


Arterial pressure (mm. Hg) 

Urine flow (c.c./min.) 

Creatinine 
Serum (%) 

Urine (%) 

U/P ratio 

Clearance (e.c./min.) 

Partial osmotic work (mcal./min.) 

Urea 

Seram (%) 

Urine {%) 

U/P ratio 

Clearance (c.c./min.) 

Partial osmotic work (mcal./min.) 

Chloride 

Serum (% HaCl) 

Urine (% NaCl) 

VjP ratio 

Clearance (c.o./min.) 

Partial osmotic work (mcal./min.) 

Conductivity 
Urine (molar XaCl) 

Ammonia 
Urine (molar) 

•Partial osmotic work (mcah/min.) 

Sodium 

Serum (molar) = 1-3 x molar chloride 
Urine (molar) = conductivity - ammonia 
Partial osmotic work (mcal./min.) 

Total osmotic work (mcaL/min.) 

• Assuming a value of 1 mg. ammonia per 100 c.c. aerum. 


After 

125 

0-42 

0 039 
0-704 
19-6 
8-2 
35 


0-06 

0-286 

0-094 

0-55 

1-22 

0-70 

9-2 

4-3 

7-5 

3-7 

3-3 

3-15 

30 

63 

34-5 

0-70 

0-72 

0-70 

0-012 

0-004 

0-012 

0-017 

0-005 

0-017 

0-007 

0-005 

0-007 

18-6 

37-6 

19 

0-0215 

0-015 

0-0103 

0-006 

0-004 

0-000 

2 

2 

2 

0-156 

0-16 

0-156 

0-0165 

0-011 

0-0135 

n 

38 

18-5 

107-6 

169 

109 


The iDorJc done by the hidLney during Binger diuresis 

Diuresis due to dilution of the blood xvith Ringer’s solution has been 
generally regarded as a typically mechanical diuxesis. This vietv of the 
mechanism of Ringer diuresis is almost certainly misleading in its applica- 
tion to the anaesthetized dog, for the diuresis is mainly due to inhibition 
of reabsorption of xvater, as we have shown elsewhere [1940]. In its 
application to the isolated kidney, however, the view is tenable so far 
as evidence derived from changes in the composition of urine is concerned, 
though the change in arterial pressure or ureter pressure needed to 
neutralize the diuresis is far greater than should correspond with the 
change in colloid osmotic pressure due to dilution of the serum proteins 
[Winton, 1937]. 
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The double pump-lung single kidney experiment represented by 
Fig. 3 shows the changes in urine flow, creatinine clearance and osmotic 
work characteristic of progressive dilution of the blood. The dilution 



Fig. 3. Double pump-lung single kidney preparation. The effects of dilation of the blood 
irith Ringer’s solution on the urine lloir, creatinine clearanco and osmotic work. The 
broken rrhite lino indicates the level of solids in the serum other than proteins, so that 
the changes in serum solids measured from the broken line ns a base line arc an 
approximate measure of the changes in concentration of serum proteins. Kidney 
weight 16-5 g. Arterial pressure 110 mm. Hg. Temperature 37-5° C. 

was produced by adding Ringer’s solution to the venous reservoir in 
one circulation, urea, creatinine and glucose having been added to the 
Ringer’s solution in amounts designed to minimize chang 
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concentration of tliese substances in tbe serum. The rise in both creatinine 
clearance and in osmotic "work during Ringer diuresis correspond rather 
■vrith pressure diuresis than vrith urea diuresis, in vrhich no such increase 
in clearance occurs. In fourteen observations on Ringer diuresis, the 
increase of osmotic vork calculated for a doubling of urine fiovr averaged 

II ±1%. 

Little can at present be said about the change in efficiency during 
Linger diuresis, because our method of measuring oxygen consumption 


Tabce IV. The effects of rise and fall in serum proteins produced by ddotion of the blood 
rvith modified Ringer’s solution in a double pump-lung single kidney experiment 


During Ringer addition 

Before , * , After 


Semm solids (%) 

7-4 

C-36 

C-4 

7-4 

Arterial pressure (mm. Hg) 

110 

no 

no 

no 

Drine florr (c.c./min.) 

0-27 . 

1-0 

0-99 

0-31 

Creatinine 





Scrum (%) 

0-0219 

0-0212 

0-0212 

0-021 

Drae (%) 

0-576 

0-27 

0-252 

0-416 

D/P ratio 

26 

12-8 

11-8 

20 

Clearance (c.c./min.) 

7-3 

12-7 

11-8 

6-3 

Partial osmotic n ork 

19 

23 

21 

14 

(mcah/min.) 



Urea 





Semm (%) 

0-088 

0-082 

0-795 

0-0875 

(%) 

0-616 

0-34 

0-343 

0-55 

tf/P ratio 

7-0 

4-2 

4-3 

6-3 

Clearance (c.c,/min.) 

1-9 

4-1 

4-3 

2-0 

Partial osmotio rvork 

18 

21 

22 

16-6 

(mcaL/min.) 



Chloride 





Sfum (%) 

0-72 

0-70 

0-76 

0-72 


0-120 

0-122 

0-118 

0-144 

u/P ratio 

0-167 

0-160 

0-155 

0-185 

Clea^ce ^c.c./min,) 

0-045 

0-16 

0-164 

0063 

Partial ofmotic work 

11-6 

46-6 

46 

12 

(mcak/min.) 


Conductivity 





Xjrine (molar KaCl) 

0-0352 

0-0368 

0-0300 

0-0363 

Ammonia 




tirine (molar) 

'Partial osmotic work 

0-008 

2-5 

0-0045 

3-5 

0-0046 

3-6 

0-008 

(mcaL/miiL) 

2*5 

Sodium 





Serum (molar) = 1-3 x molar 
chloride 

0-16 

0-173 

0-169 

0-16 

C'TOe (molar) = conduc- 
tivity - ammonia 

0-0272 

0-0313 

0-0255 

0-0283 

Partial osmotic rvork 
(mcal./min.) 

Total osmotic work (mcaL/ 
min.) 

' Assuming a v* 

16 

67 

60 

17 

66 

due of 1 mg. 

151 162-5 

ammonia per 100 c.c. serum. 

62 
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18 not very suitable in circnnaatances involving large changes in con- 
centration of the blood. If our impression that, for a given increase in 
urine flow produced by blood dilution, the change in oxygen consumption 
IS smaller than that accompanying pressure diuresis is correct. Ringer 
diuresis would be accompanied by a greater increase in efficiency than 
the corresponding pressure diuresis. 

In Table IV details of an experiment on Ringer diuresis are given 
which correspond with those for other forms of diuresis given in the 
previous tables. There is a general parallelism between Ringer and 
pressure diuresis in the respects depicted in the table, but a noteworthy 
feature of the Ringer diuresis is the large part which the increase in 
output of sodium chloride contributes to the total work done. The urine/ 
plasma concentration ratio of chloride does not rise in Ringer diuresis, 
whereas in pressure diuresis it comes nearer to unity, and this in part 
neutralizes the increase in work which would be involved in the greater 
total amount of the ion excreted. 

Discussion 

The change in osmotic work done during diuresis. The distinction in the 
current theory of renal secretion between the glomerular type of diuresis 
which is mechanical and the tubular type which involves secretory 
activity, has led many authors to suppose that the former is associated 
with no increase in oxygen consumption and with no increase in osmotic 
work done, whereas the latter is accompanied by an increase in both. 
In conflict with this supposition, a number of authors have shown tliat 
a rise in arterial pressure increases the oxygen consumption of the 
kidney, whereas the question as to whether tubular diuretics sucli as 
urea and sulphate do so is stUl in dispute. In the pump-lung kidney 
preparation of the dog, wdth which we are here concerned, there is always 
an increase of oxygen consumption with arterial pressure, but practically 
no such increase with urea [Kramer & Winton, 1939], In further conflict 
with the theoretical supposition mentioned is the evidence now produced, 
showing that diuresis induced by an increase in arterial pressure or by 
dilution of serum proteins with Ringer’s solution is accompanied by 
a substantial increase in the osmotic work done by the kidney. That this 
increase is, on the avmrage, only a little less than that associated witli 
a typical tubular diuresis due to urea is shown in Fig. 4. It is clear, 
therefore, that both the types of diuresis which have been regarded as 
mechanical and as tubular involve large changes in tubular acti\nty, 
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and ttat tte nomenclature impUes an improper description of the 

mechanisms concerned. _ 

Glaser a al [1932] conclude from their observations on the urea and 

chloride excretion in anaesthetized dogs that there is no significant 
relation between the oxygen consumption and the osmotic work done. 



Percentage increase in urine flow 

Rg. 4. The increase in osmotic work done during diuresis due to arterial pressure ( +), 
Uinger’s solution (O) and urea (•) showing the absence of a convincing distinction 
between “mechanical” and “tubular” diuresis. The average percentage increases in 
osmotic work for a 100% increase in urine flow are 38 ±3 for arterial pressure, 41 ±4 
for Ringer’s solution, and 83 ±7 for urea. 

e can confirm this conclusion in connexion with the isolated kidney. 
It would, however, he unsafe to assert that there is no relation between 
the metabolism of the kidney and the activity of the tubules, for the 
mamtenance of an osmotic gradient across the tubule walls may involve 
activity of the cells and this would usually rise in circumstances, such 
as a low urine flow, in which the osmotic work done in the formation of 
unne falls. It would reach a maximum when the urine flow was abolished 
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by rise in ureter pressure or fall in arterial pressure. Tbe metabolism of 
tbe kidney may, therefore, be related to its secretory activity in someiivliat 
the same indirect way that the metabohsm of muscle is related to its 
activity, though this activity may, as in isometric contraction, involve 
the performance of no external work. 

The efficiency of the kidney. The most detailed previous discussion of 
the efficiency of the kidney is that of Borsook & Winegarden [1931]. 
These authors preferred a more complicated way of deriving the equation 
for the osmotic work done than that of von Rhorer [1905], which in 
essence we have employed, but the two equations are essentially the 
same. They applied their formula to a 24 hr. specimen of human urine, 
data concerning its constituents being derived from three sets of authors, 
and compared the results with determinations of oxygen consumption 
obtained during short periods by a number of different authors on the 
kidneys of anaesthetized or decerebrate animals and on isolated kidneys. 
This rather indirect calculation indicated an efficiency for the kidney 
of about 1 %. 

In our observations on the isolated kidney, the oxygen consumption 
was continuously recorded while the samples of urine were being collected, 
and reasons have been given for supposing that our calculated value of 
the osmotic work done was about 90% of the true value. Efficiencies 
in our experiments varied from zero to about 5 %, the highest values 
being obtained imder the influence of high concentrations of urea. Still 
higher values could, in all probability, have been obtained if the serum 
urea concentration had been raised further. We can confirm Borsook 
& Winegarden ’s estimate of the efficiency as 1 % as a fairly usual value 
when urine is secreted at the normal “resting” rate. 

Borsook & Winegarden distinguish the absolute efficiency, i.e. the 
ratio of the total osmotic work done to the total metabolism, which is 
discussed above, from the differential efficiency, i.e. the ratio of the 
changes in these quantities. They regard the latter as the more sig- 
nificant, and estimate it by comparing the change in oxygen consumption 
of human subjects due to drinking a solution of urea with the changes 
in urea and chloride excretion. They conclude that the differential 
efficiency of the kidney is of the same low order as the absolute efficiency. 
Van Slyke, Rhoads, Hiller & Ahnng [1934], however, found no systematic 
change in the oxygen consumption of the kidney of conscious dogs as 
a result of urea administration, and the increase in metabolic rate 
of the human subjects mentioned above was presumably cxtrarenal 
in origin. 
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Simultaneous observations on tbe change in osmotic work done as 
a result of urea a dmini stration and on the change in oxygen consumption 
of the isolated kidney make it difficult to attach any meaning to the 
differential efficiency, for while there is always a substantial increase in 
work done, there is usually little or no increase in oxygen consumption. 

SmiMABY 

1. Estimations of creatinine, urea and chloride in serum and urine, 
and of the ammonia content and electrical conductivity of the urine, 
have been shown to be adequate to yield a fair value of the total osmotic 
work done by the isolated kidney of the dog, probably 6-15 % lower than 
the true value. 

2. In the pump-lung kidney preparation, a rise in arterial pressure 
produces diuresis accompanied by increases in osmotic work, in creatinine 
clearance, in oxygen consumption, and in efficiency (Eig. 1). For a 
doubling of urine flow the increase in osmotic work is 38 + 3 % and that 
in efficiency 26 ± 2'6 %. 

3. In urea diuresis there is a greater increase in osmotic work with 
little change in creatinine clearance or oxygen consumption, the efficiency 
being increased (Fig. 2). For a doubling of urine flow the increase in 
osmotic work is 63 + 7 % and that in efficiency 59 + 9 %, 

4. In Ringer diuresis in the isolated kidney there are increases in 
the osmotic work and in the creatinine clearance (Fig. 3). For a doubling 
of urine flow the work is increased 41 + 4 %. 

5. “Mechanical” and “tubular” types of diuresis cannot safely be 
distinguished by the differences in the increase in osmotic work they 
involve (Fig. 4), the increase in work in pressure diuresis being only just 
significantly less than that in urea diuresis. 

6. The efficiency of the isolated kidney calculated as the ratio of the 
toffil osmotic work to the oxygen consumption, simultaneously deter- 
inined, is often about 1 %. It falls to zero when the urine flow is abolished, 
increases during all the forms of diuresis studied, and reaches high values, 

5%, during extreme urea diuresis. For a doubling in urine flow the 
increase in efficiency is 25 ±2-6% in pressure diuresis and 59 + 9% in 
urea dimesis. 
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THE production OF EXOPHTHALMOS 
IN THE DOG BY ACETYLCHOLINE 

By GHABLES E. BRUNTON 
From the Department of Physiology, University of Liverpool 

(Received 17 August 1939) 

Stmulatiox of the cervical sympatlietic trunk in the dog and other 
animals nsually produces exophthalmos. Working with cats Bacq & 
Er&14ricq [1934] found in about half the animals that some of the nen'c 
fibres of the nictitating membrane were cholinergic and not adrenergic. 
Preliminary experiments by the present writer showed that the injection 
of acetylcholine into the lingual artery of the anaesthetized dog was 
nsually followed by proptosis. Proptosis is used here as a synonym for 
“ forward movement of the eyeball” and is not intended to describe the 
means by which the movement is produced. Four series of experiments 
were then planned in order to test possible sites of action by the drug; 
(1) the origin in the superior cervical ganglion of postganglionic fibres 
innervating Muller’s orbital membrane (Muller’s orbital muscle), (2) choli- 
nergic nerve endings in the orbital membrane of fibres originating in the 
ganghon or elsewhere, (3) the muscle fibres of the membrane itself, and 
(4) arterioles, capillaries and veins behind the eyeball which might be 
dilated by direct action of the acetylcholine and so might cause protrusion 
of the eyeball. In the first series injections of acetylcholine, wnth or 
without eserine, were made into the lingual artery before and after acute 
removal of the superior cervical sympathetic ganglion. Proptosis after 
removal of the ganglion would show the existence of a response at one 
or more of the sites 2, 3 and 4. In the second series the injections were 
made 3 or 4 weeks after the removal of the ganglion and hence, as it is 
beUeved, after degeneration of the postganglionic fibres which supply 
t e orbital membrane. Proptosis in this series would show a response 
at either site 3 or 4 or at both. In the third series, isolated heads, deprived 
acutely of one superior cerrdcal ganglion, were perfused with a constant 
I ow of blood. The constant inflow would ensure that any relaxation 
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of tlie vessels produced by acetylcholine would not be followed by an 
increased blood flow. Hence the veins would be able to deal with the 
blood supply, and no protrusion of tbe globe would be produced unless 
tbe drug acted directly on tbe muscle fibres of tbe membrane. Tbe fad 
tbat injections of acetylcboline did not necessarily alter tbe outflov of 
blood was confirmed by experiments. Tbe plan of tbe experiments is 
shown diagrammatically in Fig. 1. 



Fig. 1. Diagram of nervous and rnsculnr factors of exophthalmos in the dog. In it*® 
normal orbit the following structures are intact: (a) Mailer’s orbital membrane, 
partly cut away to show the vessels inside it, (6) artery of supply to the orbit, (c) capil- 
laries, (d) veins, (c) vasomotornerves,{/) postganglionic nerves to the orbital membrane, 
(g) superior cervical ganglion, and (A) central control of the blood supply to the orbit. 
In experiments of series 1, {g) was removed. In those of series 2, (e), (/), and (g) were 
all absent. In those of series 3, (g) was removed and the supply of blood was no longer 
controlled by the animal’s central nervous system. 

On tbe basis of phenomena noted by a colleague during e.xperiments 
on exophthalmos in dogs, tbe colleague had suggested the possibility 
of fibres passing up to the orbits along the vertebral arteries. This 
possibility was important for the interpretation of the results in series 1 
and 2. Though it was supported by few, if any, of the results obtained 
in series 3, it was ako tested by direct experiments in series 4. In these 
the stellate gangbon was stimulated electrically and the response of the 
eveball was measured before and after cutting the cervical s}Tnpathetic 
nerve trunk. 
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Methods 


The animals n-ere anaesthietized nrith ether followed by chloralose. 
In the first series of experiments a cannula was placed in the lingual arte^ 
so that injections could he made through it into the external carotid 
artery which supphes the orbital cavity in the dog. The superior cervical 
ganglion was exposed, and was made ready for removal at a later stage 
in the experiment. The dog’s head was fixed and movements of the 
eyeball were recorded by means of a lever previously described [Brunton, 
1935]. It was thus possible to record the effects of (1) maximal stimula- 
tion of the cervical sympathetic nerve trunk, and of (2) injections of 
varions substances into the artery both before and after the removal 
of the superior cervical ganglion. The injected substances were “washed 
in” with subsequent injections of saline. The response to nerve stimula- 
tion gave a rough standard with which to compare the response to injec- 
tions. In all the experiments on which this communication is based, 
subsequent examinations showed that the gangUon had been completely 
removed. 

The second series of experiments differed chiefly from the first series 
in the removal three or more weeks before the final experiment of one 
superior cervical sympathetic ganglion, and the assumption that the 
postganglionic fibres degenerated during the interval. The adrenal veins 
were ligated and the injections were made into the femoral vein. The 
third series of experiments, however, makes this series of little importance, 
smce even the acutely denervated orbital membrane did not respond to 
acetylcholine when the volume of blood supplied to the orbit in unit 
time was kept constant. 


In the third series, dogs’ heads were completely isolated and were 
perfused, through a double cannula placed in the common carotid arteries, 
with oxygenated defibrinated blood from the dog itself or from a second 
dog. The cannula had a side tube leading to a manometer which recorded 
the pressure of blood entering the carotid arteries (“cannula pressure”). 
The perfusion circuit was completed by a Dale-Schuster pump, a Hooker 
oxygenator, cannulae in the external jugular veins (or alternatively 
a coUec^g funnel beneath the head) and the necessary connexions, 
xcept in the first two experiments glucose was added half-hourly to the 
pressure in the arterial cannvdae was kept 
e een 70 and 120 mm. Hg. In all the experiments the dehvery of the 
pump was carefully watched. Except in certain experiments where it 
specia j esired to test the effect of increasing or decreasing the 

■ 25 
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blood supply, the delivery "was constant during the periods vhen observa- 
tions were being made on the eyes. This constancy of supply prevented 
relaxation of vessels being followed by their distention with blood, 
except in two experiments which are discussed below. 

The cervical sympathetic nerves were identi6ed by the effect of 
electrical stimulation just caudal to the superior cervical ganglion, 
which was dissected out, usually on the right side, dinring the 
dissection of the neck for the ligation of its muscles and the vertebral 
arteries. The ganghon was removed before the circulation was inter- 
rupted between head and body. (In the first two experiments of 
this series both gangha were left intact, and in the first the perfusion 
pressure was only about 36 mm. Hg. The results obtained in these 
experiments are included with results on the “innervated” orbits in 
the other experiments.) 

Movement of the globes was at first recorded by removing the eyelids 
and fitting the margin of each orbit with a f unn el oncometer which was 
connected to a Brodie’s bellows. The movements of each heUows were 
recorded on smoked paper by its writing point. This enabled the time 
relations of the eyeball to be studied. Later an exophthahnometer was 
designed. Its use saved about 30 min. formerly occupied in fitting the 
oncometers, and it enabled the forward or backward movements of the 
eyeball to be measured in absolute units with a greater accuracy than 
0-3 mm. 

Criteria of vitality of the preparations included a considerable 
difference of colour in the blood entering and leaving them, an exo- 
phthalmic response to stimulation of the cervical sympathetic nerve 
trunk on the side with an intact ganglion and a response to adrenalme 
on the side deprived of its ganglion. These critera were sought whenever 
the globe failed to respond to acetylcholine. 

In the fourth series (6 dogs) the stellate ganglion was exposed and 
stimulated electrically before and after cutting the vagosympathetic 
nerve trunk at about the level of the thyroid cartilage. IMovements of 
the eyeball were recorded as in series 1 and 2. 

Results 

(1) Acetylcholine after acute superior cervical ganglioneclomy 

In nine dogs stimulation of the cerncal sympathetic nen'c trunk- 
produced a maximal proptosis of about 6 mm. In two dogs, even before 
ganglionectomy, repeated injections of acetylcholine in doses which 
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varied from 1-0 to 50-0 /xg. had no effect, TJsnally a maximal effect 
was oMained by doses of 5 or 10 /xg. In the other seven dogs 
acetylcholine produced a proptosis of &om 1-0 to 5-5 mm. (Eig. 2). 
The proptosis usually preceded any change of arterial pressure (ffig- 3)- 
The degree of proptosis was Uttle altered by ganglionectomy, hence 
it was concluded that the chief site of action was not the superior 
cervical ganglion. 



Zcm' 


A B 

rig. 2. Ruptosis doe to acetvlclioline. Becords from above downwards show time in 
seconds, blood pressure in the femoral artcir and movements of the eyebalL Descent 
of the eveball line shows proptosis. The vertical Knes near the end of each record are 
alignment marks. A shows response of the eyeball to stimnlation of the cervical 
sympathetic nerve before ganglionectomy. B shows the response to interarterial 
injection of 10 pg. acetylcholine after ganglionectomy. The absolute amounts of 
proptosis in A and B were 4*9 and 5*5 mm. respectivelv. 


(2) Acetylcholine after chronic superior cervical 
ganglionectomy 

Injections of from 1-0 to 50-0 /xg. acetylcholine into the femoral 
■'■ein produced, on the “denervated” side, an exophthalmic response 
which was abont one-third of the maximal response to nerve stimnlation. 
recorded on the innervated (normal) side by Brodie’s bellows. It was 
cone uded that the drug could produce exophthalmos in the absence 

25—2 
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of sympatlietic nerve endings in Muller’s orbital membrane and, 
tberefoie, acted on tbe membrane itself, on the orbital vessels or on 
both these tissues. 


MM. 

150, 



I I 

A B 

Fig. 3. Eesponse of the eyeball to acetylcholine preceding change in femoral artery pressure. 
Records from above downwards show fctnoml artery pressure, time in seconds and 
movements of the eyeball. From A to B 8 pg. acetylcholine were injected. Proptosis 
began after 10 sec. and reached a maximum of 1-4 mm. absolute. The femoral artery 
pressure only altered after about 00 sec, 

(3) Bead ferfusions with unilateral acute superior 
cervical ganglionectomy 

The doses of acetylcholine varied from 10 to 200 pg., tbe usual doses 
being 60 or 100 pg. The globe on the side from which the ganglion bad 
been removed only altered its position in three out of twenty-seven 
experiments. These three responses are considered below. The response 
varied on the side with an intact ganglion. One dose of 500 pg. produced 
2-0 mm. protrusion (Fig. 4); seven doses of 60 or 100 pg. produced 
0-5-1 -0 mm, protrusion; two doses of 100 ,ug. produced doubtful pro- 
trusion of less than 0-5 mm. Two doses of 50 pg. produced 0-5-1 -0 mm. 
retrocession; one dose of 50 pg. produced more than 2-0 mm. retrocession. 
Jlineteen doses, varying from 10 to 500 pg., produced no change. A few 
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otiiei doses, given after the perfusion had proceeded for a long time, 
produced no change, hut are not included owing to don t as o 
responsiveness of the orbital membrane. 




Fig. 4. Effect of nerrous stimulation and of acetylcholine after eserine on a perfused head 
preparation irith intact superior cervical ganglion. Becords from above doTvavrarda 
shov movements of the eyeball recorded by a Brodie’s bellows, perfusion pressure 
and time in seconds. At A, maximum nervous stimulation. At B and C, two consecutive 
injections of 500 pg. acetylcholine. After the second of these no further response was 
obtainable. In Figs. 4 and 5, ascent of the eyeball line shows proptosis. 


(4) Slimulation of the stellate ganglion after section 
of the cervical vagosympathetic nerve trunlc 

After cutting the nerve trtmk, stimulation of the stellate ganglion 
had no effect on the position of the eyeball, the pupil or the nictitating 
membrane. In these animals, therefore, no fibres passed through the 
stellate ganglion or were relayed in it on their way to Muller’s orbital 
menihrane except those fibres which passed to the membrane by the 
cervical sympathetic ner\"e trunk. 
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Discussion 

In the light of the results just described, it is possible to say whether 
or no acetylcholine acts at each of the foUovting sites: (1) the origin in 
the superior cervical ganglion of the postganglionic fibres of MuUer’s 
orbital membrane, (2) cholinergic nerve endings in the membrane itself 
of fibres originating in the superior cervical ganglion or elsewhere, (3) the 
muscle fibres of the membrane, and (4) the vessels of the orbital cavity. 
The results of series 1 and 2 showed that aeetylcholine altered the position 
of the globe in the absence of the postganglionic nerves which had their 
origin in the superior cervical ganglion. In series 3 and 4 were investi- 
gated some possible explanations of this exophthalmos: (a) stimulation 
of cholinergic nerve endings in Miiller’s orbital membrane which would 
have an origin outside the superior cervical sympathetic ganglion, 
(b) direct stimulation of the membrane itself, and (c) dilatation of orbital 
vessels with relative insufi&ciency of venous outflow so that protrusion 
resulted from vascular engorgement. 

In the perfused heads of series 3 acetylcholine failed in twenty-four 
out of twenty-seven cases to produce any effect on the eyeball on the 
side from which the superior cervical ganglion had been removed. Two 
of the positiveresponses occurred ina preparation in which, unfortunately, 
the completeness of removal of the ganglion could not be investigated 
after the experiment. Some fragment of the ganglion may have been 
left with an intact blood supply and may have received some acetyl- 
choline. This is improbable, even though the doses which produced these 
exceptional positive results produced exophthalmos of exactly the same 
degree on the normally innervated eye. Vascular engorgement is believed 
to have been the mechanism in these two cases as the doses of aeetyl- 
choline were large and as a temporary reduction took place in the outflow 
from the orbits after the injections. Subsequent experiments, not 
included in this article, have confirmed this behef. A third possible 
explanation is that, in this particular dog, fibres originating in the 
sphenopalatine or some other ganglion (but not in the superior cermcal 
ganglion) supplied part or all of Muller’s orbital membrane, and that 
these fibres were stimulated at their origin by the acetylchoh’ne. It 
will be remembered that, in Muller’s original communication [Muller, 
1858], it was stated that the orbital membrane was supplied with nen'es 
which could “be traced anatomically in part to the sphenopalatine 
ganglion ’’. The present writer is unable to decide whether this descnption 
was applied to the membrane in the lower animals or to the muscle in 
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the human orhit. If the nerve supply to the orbital membrane of dogs 
always originated in the sphenopalatine ganglion, the membrane would 
have responded in all the head perfusion experiments. If the preganglionic 
fibres had originated in or passed through the stellate ganglion, stimula- 
tion of the stellate ganglion would have produced responses in the 
experiments of series 4. The conclusion is drawn that in few, if any , cases 
does the nerve impulse reach Muller’s orbital membrane in the dog by 
any other path than that from the superior cervical ganglion. The question 
of the innervation of the muscle in man is left open by these experiments, 
but in man Muller’s orbital muscle cannot produce exophthalmos 
[Whitnall, 1932; Brunton, 1938]. A possible difference of route for 
sympathetic impulses in the orbits of man and the dog may be 
considered in connexion with the different main artery of supply to 
the orbit: the internal carotid in the case of man and the external 
carotid in the case of the dog. The work of Pochin [1939] should also be 
consulted. 

The third positive result produced by acetylcholine on a “gang- 
lioneotomized” orbital membrane cannot be explained on any of the 
three suppositions suggested in the last paragraph, since, in response to 
two preceding andthree subsequent injections, no exophthalmos occurred. 
This positive case is believed to be due to faulty technique and the 
negative responses should probably be reported as twenty-five out of 
twenty-seven. The conclusion is drawn that in doses of from 10 to 600 jag. 
acetylcholine does not act directly on MuUer’s orbital membrane in 
the dog. 

In order to decide whether acetylcholine causes proptosis by its 
action on the blood vessels, it may be recalled that, after superior cervical 
ganglionectomy, it produced proptosis in the animals with intact vascular 
reflexes and variable blood supply to the head, but that it rarely if ever 
produced proptosis m the head preparations with a constant blood supply 
when the superior cervical ganglion had been removed. The conclrision 
IS drawn that, in the intact dog, acetylcholine produces protrusion of 
the eyeball by vascular engorgement as well as by stimulation of the 
superior cervical ganglion. 

In support of this conclusion three facts may be mentioned, (i) When 
acetylcholine was injected into the head preparations, dilatation of vessels 
was sometimes shown by a fall of about 10 mm. Hg in the cannula 
pressure, and with constant pump supply the outflow from the head 
Boxnetunes decreased slightly, (ii) On the other hand, if the pump supply 
00 was purposely increased or diminished, especially if the initial 
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cannula pressure was low, exoplitlialmos or enoplithakaos was produced. 
Fig. 5 shows such effects recorded by a Brodie’s bellows. Table I shows 
absolute amounts of exopbtbalmos produced in innervated and denervated 


orbits by intentional increase of blood supply. 
Only one response to a decreased supply is 
shown, as there was a variable lag in the 
return of the eyeball after protrusion, so that 
it was often gently pressed back in order to 
save time. 



(iu) As shown in Table II exophthalmos 
could be produced by intentional obstruction 
of the external jugular veins. This reduced the 
outflow from the bead (as shown in column 1), 
while the pump supply remained unchanged. 
Similar effects were obtained on cats by 
WbitnaU & Beattie [1933] when the circula- 
tion in the jugular veins was obstructed. No 
measurements of the degree of exophthalmos 
were given. Their results and those given in 
Fig. 5 and Tables I and II emphasize the 



importance of circulatory changes in the orbit 

of the dog. So does the enopbtbabnos which ^ g 

follows death or fall of blood pressure in the 

carotid arteries. ^ a anS^T/ad'P'p"^- 

A complete interpretation of the results on tiontoexpcnmentnfchangw 
, j ^ f, , X 4 . J 1 of perfusion pressure enu«c(l 

head preparations with constant Dlood supply j,y alteration of the stroke 

but intact superior cervical ganglia will not be pump. Records as m 

attempted in this paper. The relation of the 

response to the size of the dose of acetylcholine, to the administration 
of eserine, to the initial perfusion pressure and to changes in it and m 
the venous outflow following the injections are all under consideration. 
So, too, are the effects of anaesthesia [Essex & Corwin, 1937]. 


Table I 




Resulting 

Resulting 

Ijcpenmental 

Resultmg 

change of 

change of 

alteration 

change of 

inncn’atcd 

denervated 

cannula P 

outfloir 

eye 

e^ e 

mm. Hg 

c.c./mm. 

nun. 

mm. 

104-l.'iS 

? 

0 o Ex. 

1 0 Ev. 

I02-1C0 

32-94 

0 5 Ex. 

1 0 Ev, 

130-160 

61-83 

2 0 Ex. 

2 0 Ev. 

SO-Co 

94-CO 

1*0 En. 

0 5 En. 
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Table II 

Resulting 

Resulting 

Experimental 

alteration 

Resulting 

change 

change of 
innervated 

change of 
denervated 

of outflow 

cannula P 

eye 

eye 

c,c./min. 

mm. Hg 

mm. 

mm. 

100-83 

85-105 

1-0 Ex. 

2-0 Ex. 

200-168 

115-135 

1-0 Ex. 

2-0 Ex. 

s 

105-112 

2 0 Ex. 

1-0 E.X. 


Summary 



Injectioiis of acetylcholine ■n'ere made under chloralose anaesthesia 
bto dogs from Trhich one superior cervical sympathetic ganglion had 
been removed either at the time of operation (series 1) or sufSciently 
long beforehand to aUom degeneration of the nerves ■which supplied 
llhller’s orbital membrane (series 2). The injections produced about the 
same amount of exophthalmos on the denervated side as on the side 
■where the ganglion and its nerves ■were intact. Hence they affected 
either the orbital membrane, the orbital vessels or both these tissues. 

By perfusing isolated dogs’ heads, it ■was possible to pro^vide a constant 
blood supply to the orbits. Under this condition acetylcholine produced 
exophthalmos in only two cases out of twenty-seven in which the ganglion 
had been removed. This fact and other e^vidence leads to the conclusion 
that the main action of acetylcholine in the intact animal is a relaxation 
of blood vessels. The relaxed vessels are then distended with blood and 
push the eyeball forwards. 

I am gratefnl to Prof. Boaf for his enconragement and continued interest in this rrork. 
1 am indebted to the Medical Research Council for permission to carry out the earlier 
eiperimenta of series 3 at the National Institute for Medical Research, Hampstead. I -vrish 
to thank the Council and Sir Henry Dale, the Director of the Institute, for the opportunity 
and assistance there afforded me. 
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EFFECTS OF INCREASED METABOLISM ON KETOSIS 
OF DEPANCREATIZED DOGS 

By S. B. barker 

From the Department of Physiology, Cornell University 
Medical College, New York 

(Received 26 August 1939) 

Recent research on the modification of experimental diabetes by removal 
of the pituitary [Houssay, 1937] or adrenals [Long, 1937], and by pro- 
longed inanition [Barker, Chambers & Dann, 1937] has emphasized the 
necessity for careful evaluation of the oxidation of carbohydrate in 
respect to other metabolic changes in the body. One of these is the 
relationship of the elimination of ketone bodies to the oxidation of 
carbohydrate. Although some investigators question the interpretation 
of the respiratory quotient (r.Q.), when adequately controlled it affords 
the most reliable method of determining the fuels oxidized by the whole 
body. Studies in this laboratory of normal and depancreatized animals 
after hypophysectomy or adrenalectomy have shown a close correlation 
between the b.q. and the intake of carbohydrate or the amount of glucose 
excreted over extended periods of time [Chambers, 1938]. No demon- 
strable oxidation of administered glucose has been found in the depan- 
creatized dog in the early stages of inanition, and the ingested sugar is 
quantitatively excreted. On the basis of this evidence, there is no reason 
to assume that there is oxidation of glucose, either endogenous or 
exogenous. This animal would, therefore, rely almost entirely upon fat 
and fatty acid residues for its energy supply, and should excrete a 
corresponding amount of ketone bodies, according to the concept of 
a defi^te relation between the amount of carbohydrate and of ketogem'c 
materials which must be metabolized simultaneously in order to prevent 
ketone formation from the latter. For each calorie of heat produced 
by a depancreatized dog, there should be excreted 0-3G/8‘6 g. ketones, 
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computed from a diabetic heat value of 8-5 calories’- and an acetone body 
yield of 0‘36 g. per g, of fat osidized [Magnus-Levy , 1908]. ba^ e 
calculated the ketosis to be expected on this basis during seventy-four 
basal periods of at least 3 hr. each, obtained on seventeen depancreatized 
dogs (Table I). In no case vas there found even approximate agreeinent 
between theoretical and actual ketonuria — the highest amount obtained 
was only 25% of that expected, and the others were about 10%. 

Titit v I. Differences between actual and calculated amounts of acetone bodies 
excreted by depancreatized dogs 

Acetone bodies 

Urine calculated 

,, A ^ mg./br. 


Dog 

no. 

Ko. of 
periods 

K.Q. 

Heat 

cah/hr. 

K 

mg./br. 

D-.X 

Acetone 

bodies 

mg./br. 

r 

From 

fat 

■''t 

From 

protein 

B 1 

2 

0-71 

34-91 

389 

3-8 

130 

1480 

226 

B 3 

3 

0-73 

22-63 

179 

2-9 

160 

958 

104 

B 4 

1 

0-71 

14-74 

210 

3-3 

02 

623 

122 

B 5 

13 

0-72 

16-55 

135 

2-3 

58 

700 

78 

B 6 

1 

0-71 

28-39 

332 

4-3 

315 

1200 

193 

Bll 

7 

0-71 

20-07 

176 

2-4 

36 

849 

102 

B13 

3 

0-70 

28-40 

298 

3-1 

133 

1203 

173 

BU 

2 

0-72 

27-86 

379 

3-1 

287 

1177 

220 

B15 

i 

0-71 

13-46 

272 

3-4 

ns 

669 

158 

816 

6 

0-72 

26-44 

199 

2-8 

73 

1118 

115 

817 

4 

0-73 

18-07 

238 

2-2 

17 

765 

138 

818 

6 

0-71 

23-78 

181 

1-7 

32 

1004 

105 

B20 

4 

0-72 

18-66 

144 

3-8 

93 

789 

84 

B24 

12 

0-72 

23-07 

210 

3-8 

79 

976 

122 

B31 

1 

0-72 

34-15 

250 

2-3 

25 

1445 

.145 

B35 

6 

0-73 

19-99 

168 

2-5 

20 

906 

92 

B39 

3 

0-71 

26-73 

201 

3-7 

324 

1131 

117 


It should be pointed out that inclusion of the ketones derived from 
the breakdown of protein would raise the total calculated value stiU 
foitber. If leucine, phenylalanine, and tyrosine are considered the only 
ketogeuic amino-acids [Shaffer, 1921], from the data on amino-acid 
content of muscle protein, it can be computed that about 58 mg, ketone 
bodies (in terms of acetone) should be formed per 100 mg. protein 
nitrogen. In twelve of the seventeen animals listed in Table I, the actual 
acetone excretion was less than that calculated from protein alone. These 
TOlc^afrons shed no light, of course, on the actual source of the acetone 
bodies in respect to fat and protein. 

, inconsistency between actual and calculated excretions of acetone 

Mies during the periods of basal metabolism suggests that a method 

“ eubtracted from tbe caloric value of 9-3 for fat, 8-76 is 
S m '’“tyric add are also deducted, the beat vaiue f^ 

the tbwLf 1 * Keunard, 1935]. Smee some acetone is excreted, but not 

theoretical amount, the factor of 8-5 was selected for use iu the present colc^kW 
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of increasing the metabolism of fat might be used to better advantage 
to test the quantitative production of acetone from fat in the depan- 
creatized dog. Experiments consisting of the administration of fats by 
mouth are of doubtful value, due to impaired absorption. Even if 
intravenous injection is resorted to, the exogenous fat may be partially 
substituted for endogenous, vdth very little change in the total amount 
oxidized. To obviate such difficulties of interpretation, it Tvas decided 
to accelerate the oxidation of endogenous fat by increasing the metabolic 
rate of depancreatized animals. The increased oxidation of fat should 
produce an equivalent increase in the ketosis, if the quantitative pro- 
duction theory discussed before holds true. In the preliminary report 
[Barker, 1936], we compared three means of heightening the oxidation 
of fat — exercise, injection of dinitrophenol, and administration of desic- 
cated thyroid substance — and this paper will present in more detail the 
results obtained from exercise and dinitrophenol. 

There appear to be no published reports on the acetone excretion 
of depancreatized animals as affected by exercise or dinitrophenol (d.n.p.). 
Studies in the literature concerning the effects of exercise on ketosis 
can be divided into three general types of experiments: those on phlorhizi- 
nized dogs, on diabetic patients, and on humans or animals subsisting 
on low-carbohydrate diets [cf. Richardson & Levine, 1926]. There is 
wide variation in the results, as might be expected from such a diversity 
of experimental subjects. Furthermore, in only a few of the reporte 
was any attempt made to learn the nature of the foodstuffs oxidize 
during the periods of increased metabolism. Since the subjects were 
quite able to burn carbohydrate, the quantitative estimation of ketonurics 
in these cases must be of doubtful importance. 


Methods 

An open-circuit form of respiration apparatus was employed, the air 
analyses being done with a Carpenter-Haldane gas analyser [Carpenter, 
1933]. The accuracy of the method is attested by the constancy o le 
customary alcohol and acetone checks: seventeen alcohol R.Q.’s average ^ 
0-669 ±0-004, and five acetone checks averaged 0-751 ±0-002. on 
tinuous samples of the air Icaffing the animal chamber were .vitlidra^vn 
by means of a mechanical deffice in order to insure a truly representetn 
abquot for the entire duration of each respnation penod [ 

Smj-th, 1938]. A wet meter was used to measure the ventilation c'W 
the collection of expired air acetone in a bisulphite solution. i P 
tance of collecting the expired air acetone is well illustrated in Table II, 
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Table H. “Blowing-off” of acetone in depancreatized dogs submitted 
to exercise or given dinitrophenol 


Basal acetone 
mg./hT. 


Experimental 

acetone 

mg./Ur. 


Experiment 

Exercise 


Dinitropbenol 



f 

* \ 

Urine 

Dog. no. 

Air 

B 6 

4 

62 

B 3 

35 

165 

Bll 

4 

15 

B 13 

16 

109 

B 1 

13 

119 

B 6 

53 

262 

B16 

24 

221 

B18 

11 

"is 


Air 

10 

131 

43 

32 

39 

178 

35 

25 


Urine 

74 

139 

32 

101 

96 

04 

191 

8 


from Tvliich it is seen tliat exercise and dinitropfrenol botfr caused tem- 
porary “blotting off” of acetone. 

Adult mongrel female dogs tvere depancreatized in one stage, and 
maintained for several days after the operation on a liberal diet coupled 
Tvitb ins ulin tberapy.^ Total absence of residual pancreatic tissue tvas 
verified in eacb case at autopsy. After food and insulin were vrithlield, 
at least 3 days were allowed to elapse in order to rid tbe body of all 
possible stores of insulin. It has been shown that, for at least 2 weeks 
after this preliminary period, or until tbe weight loss has reached 45 %, 
there is no oxidation of glucose ingested by the depancreatized dog 
[Barker et al. 1937]. Six of the animals used in the present study were 
also used for glucose experiments. In the exercise series, resting meta- 
bolism was determined in hourly periods for 3 or 4 hr., after which the 
animal was run on a motor-driven treadmill at the rate of about 6 km. 
per hr. It was found possible to exercise depancreatized dogs only as 
long as 45-55 min. without loss of urine; a recovery period of 3 hr. was 
obtained following the exercise. The detailed data obtained from a typical 
experiment are shown in Table III. 

When D.N.p. was used, 1-4 mg. of the drug per kg. were dissolved 
in warm 1% NaHCOj solution, sterilized, and injected intraperitoneally 
after tbe basal metabolism had been determined. The animals were then 
replaced in the chamber and the respiratory exchange studied for at 
least three 1 hr. periods. In half of the experiments, two such series of 
three 1 hr. periods were obtained, separated by a few minutes in order 
to collect the urine by catheter. 

times were analysed for sugar, nitrogen, creatine, and creatinine, 
^we as for acetone bodies, according to methods discussed ptexfiously 
1 ar 'cr et al. 1937]. The effects of exercise on iirine constituents other 

' The insuHn was generously suppUed by Eli Lilly & Co. 
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Table m. Details of a typical exercise experiment trith a depancreatiied dog 


Period 

Basal 

Length of 
period 

hr. 

1-00 

1-00 

1-00 

E.Q. 

0-721 

0-726 

0-731 

Heat 
cat /hr. 

27- 60 

28- 92 
28-78 

Acetone 

mg./hr. 

-D 

mg./hr. 

N 

mg./hr. 


Average 

0-730 

28-40 

266 

1407 

401 

Exercise 

0-90 

0-762 

64-27 

266 

1365 

473 

Recovery 

0-75 

0-668 

32-01 



— 

— 


1-00 

0-718 

28-77 

— 

— 

— 


1-00 

0-708 

28-66 

— 

— 

— 


Average 

0-720* 

29-78 

247 

1604 

394 


* Weighted average B.q. for exercise pins recovery. 


than acetone have been diacuBsed by Chambers et al. [1935] and by Lusk 
[1928], and our findings in these respects merely confirm- their con- 
clusions. Since the effects of d.n.p. have not been studied extensively 
on depancreatized animals, it may be stated that administration of this 
drug produces carbohydrate changes s imil ar to those induced by epi- 
nephrine [Bollman, Mann & Wilhelmj, 1931; Chambers et al. 1936; 
Bachxach, Bradley & Ivy, 1936]. The glycosuria -was nearly always 
increased for several hours, but the D : N ratios for later hourly periods, 
after the metabolism had returned to the normal rate, -were much lower 
than the basal ratio, showing storage of carbohydrate in compensation 
for the previously increased glycosuria. There was a transient nse in 
the excretion of nitrogen, but no consistent changes in that of creatine 
or creatinine. 

Eesults 

Exercise 

The total increases in heat production and acetone excretion during 
the exercise and recovery periods from eighteen experiments on six dogs 
are shown in Table TV. The cal./hr. during the basal period were sub- 
tracted from the cal./hr. during exercise, and the difference multiplied 
by the length of time in hr. of the exercise in order to obtain the increase 
in heat production during the exercise period alone. By the same method, 
the increases in cal. and in ketone bodies were calculated for all expen- 
mental periods. The algebraic sum of exercise cal. and recovery cal. is 
given as the “Total increase in heat”, with the corresponding changes 
in ketone for exercise plus recovery. As can be seen from the values 
tabulated, occasionally the heat production was lower during recover' 
than during the basal period. In these cases, the activity records 
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indicjated that the preliminary periods were not strictly basal in regard 
to movement. 

The amount of increased ketosis to be expected was calculated in tvo 
different ways. (1) The first was from the increased amounts of fat 
oxidized, using the factor 0-36/8’6 g. of extra ketones for each additional 
cal. of heat liberated, as discussed earlier in this paper. Thus, the first 
exercise experiment on dog B 5 raised the heat production 19 cal. This 
would require the combustion of 2-6 g. of fat, which should yield 806 mg. 
of additional acetone bodies. Only 44 mg. extra, or 6 %, were obtained. 
In four instances the acetone excretion feU, even though the heat pro- 
duction increased considerably; furthermore, the acetonuria during later 
periods indicated in no case a compensatory rise. All the remaming 
experiments showed increases in ketone output, but, compared with the 
theoretical values, the amounts averaged about 10% with one out- 
standing exception of 87 %. (2) The second method of calculation, from 
the basal proportions of acetone excretion and heat production, can be 
outlined as follows : 


^ basal acetone = expected increase in acetone. 

Since the r.q.’s showed no change, it is probable that the same foodstuffs 
were being oxidized during the periods of increased metabolism as during 
the basal period [CanzaneUi & Kozodoy, 1933; Chambers, Kennard, 
Pollack & Dann, 1932]. K each animal is deriving different amounts of 
ketone substances from fat, the ketosis should be increased in direct 
proportion to the rise in cal. This method of computation by direct 
comparison of exercise and basal periods would not be invalidated by 
the possibility that certain tissues (e.g. brain [Pazekas & Himwich, 1936], 
heart [Himwich, Goldfarb & Fazekas, 1936]) of the depancreatized animal 
may be oxidizing substances other than fat. "When values calculated in 
this manner are used as standards, the amounts of extra acetone to be 
expected are considerably lowered; e.g. in the experiment mentioned 
earlier, 52 as compared to 806 mg. by the first method. The yields^ arc 
thus higher, in this instance raising the amount recovered from 5 to 85 
but, in general, are no more consistent. In five of the fourteen experi- 
ments which showed an increased ketosis, the values fall between 35 and 
50%; the remainder are spread out quite evenly up to 200%, one 
as high as 988%. There are only two figures, 85 and 91%, which fa 
into the range of “quantitative” recovery. It will be noted that more 
than one experiment was performed on five of the six dogs, an a 
changes produced were not always quantitatively consistent in the same 
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animal. Macleod [1936, p. 716] stated that the ketosis of depancreatized 
dogs decreases uniformly after the first days of starvation. This cannot 
be the entire explanation of the present results, since animals B 5 and 
B 18 both excreted increasing amounts of acetone Bodies as fasting 
continued, although B 11 and B 13 showed decreases. Similarly, certain 
of our long-fasted, depancreatized animals showed no consistent decline 
in ketosis, especially if there was no increased protein catabolism as the 
fasting was continued. 

Since certain of the amino-acids comprising animal proteins are 
ketogenic in nature, it is of interest to mention that the nitrogen excretion 
increased in eleven of the fourteen cases in which the production of 
acetone rose over the basal level. Despite this quabtative trend, there 
does not seem to be any quantitative relationship between the catabobsm 
of protein and the excretion of ketone bodies under the conditions of 
these experiments. Bor example, in the first experiment on dog B 5, 
with an increased acetone production of 44 mg., the additional nitrogen 
in the urme amounted to 33 mg. The next day the increased ketosis was 
132 mg., but the urinary nitrogen during exercise and recovery fell 
24 mg. below the basal value. Similar discrepancies in other cases lead 
one to conclude that the observed increases in ketosis did not arise from 
body protein. 

Dinitrophenol 

Table V summarizes the changes in metabolism occurring after 
mjection of n.N.p. As in the exercise experiments, the level of b.q. 
indicates that fat was the predominant foodstuff being oxidized both 


Table V. Changes produced by dinitrophenol in metabolism of depancreatized dogs 


Dog 

no. 

B 1 

B 3 

B 0 

Bll 

B 15 

Big 

Big* 

Big 

Bn 

Bit* 

BlS-f 


B.Q. 

o-ii 

0-73 

0-71 

0-71 

0-71 

0-73 

0-70 

0-72 

0-74 

072 

0-72 


Basal 


Heat Acetone Dosage 
nal./hr. mg./hr. mg./kg. 


34-98 

132 

21-76 

BG 

28-39 

316 

16-32 

36 

13-40 

118 

30-24 

67 

30-04 

245 

22-72 

45 

18-31 

23 

22-71 

2 

37-33 

29 


4 

4 

4 

1 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 
4 
4 


Dinitrophenol 


Increase 
Increase in 
in heat acetone 


B.Q. 

cal. 

mg. 

0-74 

166-3 

12 

0-72 

62-3 

-233 

0-73 

134-8 

-174 

0-71 

4-9 

0 

0-71 

45-2 

- 62 

0-73 

108-6 

34 

0-71 

93-1 

-311 

0-72 

68-9 

35 

0-71 

82-1 

- 36 

0-72 

62-6 

- 8 

0-72 

301-0 

- 23 


-^mal m hyperthyroid condition. 

T Animal in hyperthyroid condition, dinitro 

m. Xcvn. 


Acetone yields 


Method 1 

A 

Method 2 

Calc. 

Obtained 

Calc. 

S 

Obtained 

mg. 

0/ 

/o 

mg. 

% 

7051 

1 

626 

2 

2218 

— 

231 


6716 


1494 



208 

0 

12 

0 

1921 

— 

308 


4516 

1 

236 

14 

3947 



633 


2921 

1 

137 

26 

3481 

— 

103 


2230 

— 

6 


12762 

— 

234 




-ortho-cresol used. 


26 
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during tlie periods of basal and increased metabolism. The increased 
outputs of heat and acetone were calculated as in the exercise series, 
and these are shown in the table, together with the theoretical yields of 
acetone calculated by the same two methods as before. Since the 
excretion of acetone during recovery was higher than during exercise 
in many instances, it was thought desirable to study two 4 hr. periods 
after injection of d.n.p. This was done in the last six experiments. The 
separate results are not shown in the table, however, since there were no 
marked differences in ketones. The increases for both periods were added, 
and the sum is shown in Table V imder “Dinitrophenol”. 

Whichever standards are used, the amounts of additional ketone 
bodies excreted were less in every experiment than those calculated. 
Indeed, in only three of eleven instances were there any increases what- 
ever in the excretion of acetone bodies, and in these the rise was so small 
as to be of little significance when compared with the tremendous increases 
obtained in oxygen consumption. The total increases in heat production 
caused by exercise average only about 20 cal., while those obtained 
following injection of d.n.p. lie between 60 and 170 cal., with one value 
of 300 after dinitro-ortho-cresol. This difference between the exercise 
and D.N.P. series, making especially prominent the lack of extra ketones 
in the latter, may be related to the fact that the drug heightened the 
animals’ metabolism for several hours, in contrast to the exercise, the 
effects of which fell off rapidly after activity ceased. 

Two of the D.N.P. experiments (as marked in the table) were per- 
formed on depancreatixed dogs in the hyperthyroid condition. In one 
of these animals (B 16), superimposition of the drug upon hyperthyroidism 
produced a marked fall in ketosis, not encountered in either of the other 

two D.N.P. experiments with this dog. Onthe other hand, hyperthyroidism 

did not cause any significant differences in the response of dog B 17 to 
D.N.P. In the last experiment, on B 18, the largest increase in metabolism 
of the entire series was obtained, probably because dinitro-ortho-cresol 
was employed [Dodds & Pope, 1933]. 

Inasmuch as the present experiments were performed on mtac , 
unanaesthetixed, depancreatixed dogs, for which data concerning meta- 
holism of administered acetone bodies do not seem to be available, there 
are presented in Table VI the results of such experiments performed m 
this laboratory on three animals.^ Since there were no significant changes 
in respiratory metabolism, these data are not included m t c 

I This portion of the work ivas supported through a grant from the American As»ocmtion 
for the Advnneemcnt of Seicnec. 
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Table VI. Recovery of acetone bodiea after administration of approxiinately 
6 e. (calc, as acetone) of the substance indicated 


Acetone 


Dog no. % 

B20 94 

B24 34 

B35 44 


Acetoacetate 

j3-OH 

butyrate 

% 

% 

84 

75 

49 

74 

29 

30 


About 6 g. (calculated as acetone) of each of the materials were dissolved 
in warm water and administered by stomach tube. I’oUowing this, urine 
for the estimation of ketone bodies, and expired air for acetone, were 
collected for about 12 hr. There is considerable variation among the 
different animals, the yields ranging from one-third to practically complete 
excretion of the compounds, representing from 1-6 to 6'0 g. acetone. 
The largest amount obtained in either the exercise or the d.n.p. series 
was 0'3 g., well below the amounts of administered ketone bodies ex- 
creted. It is probable, therefore, that the outputs of acetone bodies 
which were lower than the calculated values are not due to inability 
of the diabetic animal’s kidney to excrete large amounts of these 
substances. 

In the feeding experiments just mentioned, the amounts of acetone 
bodies not excreted, and presumably oxidized, were between 0 and 3-5 g. 
All of the amounts expected in the exercise series lie within this range, 
in contrast to six of the eleven d.n.p. experiments, in which the amounts 
of ketone bodies expected on the basis of the increased oxidation of fat 
were more than 3'5 g. However, no increased excretion of acetone sub- 
stances was found in the latter series of experiments. 


Discussion 

These results reveal that both exercise and dinitrophenol increase 
the oxidation of fat in depancreatized dogs without causing a corre- 
spondingly increased ketonuria. There are two obvious explanations for 
such a lack of correlation; first, that there is no stoichiometric production 
of acetone bodies from fatty acids, and, secondly, that the depancreatized 
dog is able to oxidize varying amounts of the fom-carbon rests. 

The first possibility is derived from much scattered evidence that 
onns of oxidation other than the well-substantiated progressive )3 oxida- 
tion may be involved in the catabolism of the fatty acids, thus leading 
irre^ar production of the ketone bodies. Such suggestions have put 
orwa a, y, 8, to, and “multiple alternate” oxidation as possibilities 
mentmg consideration [cf. Sinclair, 1937]. In the present study one 

26—2 
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during the periods of basal and increased metabolism. Tbe increased 
outputs of beat and acetone •vrere calculated as in tbe exercise series, 
and these are shown in tbe table, together with tbe theoretical yields of 
acetone calculated by tbe same two methods as before. Since the 
excretion of acetone during recovery was higher than during exercise 
in many instances, it was thought desirable to study two 4 hr. periods 
after injection of d.n.p. This was done in the last six experiments. The 
separate results are not shown in the table, however, since there were no 
marked differences in ketones. The increases for both periods were added, 
and the sum is shown in Table V under “Dinitrophenol”. 

Whichever standards are used, the amounts of additional ketone 
bodies excreted were less in every experiment than those calculated. 
Indeed, in only three of eleven instances were there any increases what- 
ever in the excretion of acetone bodies, and in these the rise was so small 
as to be of little significance when compared with the tremendous increases 
obtained in oxygen consumption. The total increases in heat production 
caused by exercise average only about 20 caL, while those obtained 
following injection of d.n.p. lie between 50 and 170 cal., with one value 
of 300 after dinitro-ortho-cresol. This difference between the exercise 
and D.N.p. series, making especially prominent the lack of extra ketones 
in the latter, may be related to the fact that the drug heightened the 
animals’ metabohsm for several hours, in contrast to the exercise, the 
effects of which fell off rapidly after activity ceased. 

Two of the D.x.p. experiments (as marked in the table) were per- 
formed on depancreatized dogs in the hyperthyroid condition. In one 
of these animals (B 16), superimposition of the drug upon hyperthyroidism 
produced a marked fall in ketosis, not encountered in either of the other 
two D.N.p. experiments with this dog. On the other hand, hyperthyroidism 
did not cause any significant differences in the response of dog B 17 to 
n.x.p. In the last experiment, on B 18, the largest increase in metabolism 
of the entire series was obtained, probably because dinitro-ortho-cresol 
was employed [Dodds & Pope, 1933]. 

Inasmuch as the present experiments were performed on mtact, 
unanaesthetized, depancreatized dogs, for which data concerning meta- 
bolism of administered acetone bodies do not seem to be available, there 
are presented in Table VI the results of such experiments performed in 
this laboratory on three animals.^ Since there were no significant changes 
in respiratory metabolism, these data are not included in the table. 

^ This portion of the ■work ■was snpported through a grant from the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. 
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Tabix TL Kecovciy of acetone bodies after administration of approximately 
5 g. (calc, os acetone) of the substance indicated 





^-OH 


Acetone 

Acetoa rotate 

butyrate 

Dog no. 

O' 

/O 

O' 

/O 

O' 

/O 

BrO 

W 

S4 

75 


34 

49 

74 

B35 

44 

29 

SO 


About 5 g. (calculated as acetone) of each of the materials tvere dissoh od 
in warm water and administered by stomach tube, following this, tirine 
for the estimation of ketone bodies, and expired air for acetone, were 
collected for about 12 hr. There is considerable variation among the 
different animals, the yields ranging from one-third to practically complete 
excretion of the compormds, representing from 1-5 to S-O g. acetone. 
The largest amount obtained in either the exercise or the n.x.r. scries 
was 0-3 g,, well below the amoimts of administered ketone bodies ex- 
creted. It is probable, therefore, that the outputs of acetone bodies 
which were lower than the calculated values are not duo to inability 
of the diabetic animal's kidney to excrete large amoimts of these 
substances. 

In the feeding experiments just mentioned, the amounts of acetone 
bodies not excreted, and presumably oxidized, were between 0 and 3-5 g. 
All of the amounts expected in the exercise series lie within this range, 
in contrast to six of the eleven d.x.p. experiments, in which the amounts 
of ketone bodies expected on the basis of the increased oxidation of fat 
were more than 3'5 g. However, no increased excretion of acetone sub- 
stances was found in the latter series of experiments. 


Discussiox 

These results reveal that both exercise and dinitropheuol increase 
the oxidation of fat in depancreatdzed dogs without causing a corre- 
spondingly increased ketonuria. There are two obvious explanations for 
such a lack of correlation; first, that there is no stoichiometric production 
of acetone bodies from fatty acids, and, secondly, that the depanoreatized 
dog is able to oxidize varying amounts of the four-carbon tests. 

The first possibility is derived from much scattered evidence that 
forms of oxidatiou other than the wcU-snbstantiated progressive p oxida- 
tion may be involved in the catabohsm of the fatty acids, thus lending 
0 irre^ilat production of the ketone bodies. Such suggestions have put 
orwa a, y, 8, w, and “multiple alternate” oxidation ns possibilities 
raentmg consideration [cf. S'mclair, 1937]. In the present study one 

2&— 2 
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cannot determine how much each type of oxidation contributes to the 
final result, except to point out that in no case was there obtaiued more 
acetone bodies than would be expected on the basis of the formation of 
one four-carbon residue from each fatty acid. This suggests that such 
processes as multiple alternate” oxidation do not take place to any 
great extent, since abnormally large amounts of the four-carbon rests 
would be produced by them. 

The second possibility, namely, variabilities in oxidation of ketone 
bodies by the depancreatized animal may play fully as important a role. 
Beg innin g with Embden & Kalberlah [1906], many investigators have 
stated that the fiver is the principal source of acetone bodies in the 
animal body. More recently, the belief that muscle is the site of oxidation 
of these substances has become important in explaining their ultimate 
fate. Chaikoff & Soskin [1928] found that resting muscle of eviscerated, 
depancreatized dogs could destroy injected acetoacetate as well as normal 
a nim als. Blixenkrone-MoUer [1938] has also reported oxidation of ketone 
bodies derived from liver-perfusion by resting muscle of depancreatized 
as well as of normal cats. Friedemaim [1936], from studies of acetoacetate 
perfusion, stated that, even after pancreatectomy, anaesthetized dogs 
were able to retain 96 % of considerable quantities of this substance 
infused over 4 hr. It is not clear, however, whether these animals were 
deprived of insulin over a sufficiently long period of time to render them 
completely diabetic. 

Direct experiments under more physiological conditions were carried 
out by Himwich, Goldfarb & Weller [1931], who analysed conditions 
existing in vivo without the injection of ketogenic materials. Studying 
arteriovenous differences in anaesthetized, depancreatized dogs, they 
found that, although fiver added large amounts of the four-carbon 
residues to the efferent blood, muscle also added ketone substances to 
the blood as often as it removed them. Furthermore [Goldfarb & 
Himwich, 1933], there was no correlation between the output from the 
fiver of acetone bodies and their removal by striated muscle, cardiac 
muscle, or abdominal viscera. In a more recent study of arteriovenous 
differences of diabetic muscle from the same laboratory [Himwich, 
Goldfarb, Rakieten, Nahum & DuBois, 1934], it has been reported that 
a R.Q. below 0-7 was usually accompanied by a liberation of ketone bodies 
into the blood stream by the muscle, while an b.Q. above 0-7 occurred 
together with the removal of acetone. In this series of sixteen experi 
ments, acetone bodies were liberated by muscle five times and removed 
eleven. 
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The above reports on resting muscle are supplemented by stimulation 
experiments. Blixenlrrone-MDUer [1938], using a perfusate of livers from 
phlorhizinized, fasted cats as the source of acetone substances, found 
that the oxidation of these bodies was able to satisfy from 60 to 100 /q 
of the energy requirements of hind-limb muscle preparations during 
electrical stimulation as well as at rest. Three depancreatized animals 
gave results in the same range; in these cases at least, the energy un- 
accounted for on the basis of ketone body oxidation (up to 40 %) doubtless 
came from the complete oxidation of fatty acids by the muscle. These 
results are in contradiction to those of Griesbach [1929], who claimed 
that electrically stimulated muscles of normal dogs utilized acetoacetate 
only at the same rate as resting muscle. 

The administration of d.n.p. or of thjuoid substance increases the 
rate at which large amounts of injected ^-hydroxy butyric acid are 
destroyed by nephrectomized and by eviscerated rabbits, both acute 
preparations [Mirsky &, Broh-Eiahn, 1937]. The authors conclude that 
increased oxidation of ketone bodies by the extra-hepatic tissues would 
explain entirely the results of our experiments. It should be pointed 
out that the differences in species and in type of experimental preparation 
employed are probably important. The depancreatized animals used in 
the present studies were existing on the lowest plane of carbohydrate 
oxidation obtainable in a chronic preparation; consequently, any com- 
plication from this source was avoided. 

In view of the evidence presented, the possibility still remains that 
two interacting factors determine ketone body excretion from fatty acids 
undergoing oxidation — namely, the breakiag down of the carbon chains 
through processes which result in irregular production of the four-carbon 
rests, and the variable burning of these compounds themselves, once 
formed. From the evidence at present available, the evaluation of their 
relative importance is impossible. 

In addition to the quantitative discrepancies discussed, the two series 
of experiments reported herein differ qualitatively from each other. 
Exercise, which doubtless increased the metabolism of muscle more than 
that of any other tissue, usually caused an increased output of acetone, 
n contrast, n.x.r. did not cause an increased ketosis, even though it 
stimulates skeletal muscle three times as much as it does liver [AlwaU, 
93G]. It has been contended that the liver not only produces the largest 
amounts of acetone bodies but also is unable to oxidize them [Snapper 

Griinbanm, 1927; and others]. If this be accepted, then, in order to 
account for our results, it must be concluded either than d.x.p. causes 
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a specific alteration to take place in the course of oxidation of fatty acid 
by the liver, or that this drug enables the muscle to dispose of increased 
amoimts of ketone bodies more efficiently than exercise. This qualitative 
difference remforces the concept that excretion of ketone bodies is the 
resultant of production of these substances and their oxidation. The 
interrelation of these two factors can be completely changed by tvo 
different agents, exercise and dinitrophenol, both causing increased 
oxidation of fat. 

Summary 

The depancreatized dog in the early stages of fasting was used in 
a study of the production of ketone bodies from fat, in order to ehminate 
antiketogenic factors. 

In a large series of 3 hr. basal periods using seventeen depancreatized 
dogs, the actual excretion of acetone bodies amounted to about 10% 
of the amount calculated on the basis of one four-carbon residue from 
each fatty acid oxidized. In 80 % of the experiments, the ketone excretion 
was less than that which could be derived theoretically from the protein 
being simultaneously broken down. 

In eighteen exercise experiments the excretion of acetone bodies 
decreased in four, despite the increased oxidation of fat shown by studies 
of the respiratory exchange. In the rest, the increased excretion of 
ketone bodies could not be correlated with calculated yields. 

In eight out of eleven experiments in which dinitrophenol was used 
to increase heat production, the excretion of ketone bodies either decreased 
or remained imchanged. The extra acetone obtained in the other three 
was but a small fraction of the calculated amount. 

Possible explanations for these results are advanced, and it is con- 
sidered that the findings may be due to a non-stoichiometric production 
of ketone substances from fatty acids in conjunction with variations m 
oxidation of these bodies once formed. 

The author acknoirledges Trith pleasure the invaluable aid in this work of Prof W. H. 
Chambers and Prof. J. E. Sweet. 
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Calcium ions are necessary for the transmission of the excitatory state 
at the neuromuscular junction [Locke, 1894; Overton, 1904; Brown & 
Harvey, 1939] and at the ganglionic synapse [Bronk, Larrabee, Gaylor 
& Brink, 1938]. If acetylcholine (ACh.) is the chemical transmitter at 
these synaptic junctions, a failure of transmission there may be due 
either to deficient liberation of ACh., or to failure, as a result of altered 
threshold of the ganglion cell or motor end-plate, of the hberated ACh. 
to produce its normal effect. The perfused superior cervical ganglion of 
the cat is a convenient preparation for experiments designed to explore 
whether either of these possible defects, and if so which of them, is 
responsible for the faUme of transmission which is produced by the 
withdrawal of calcium. Our experiments show that, when calcium is 
absent, there is no release of ACh. from the preganghonic nerve endings, 
either during stimulation of the sympathetic trunk or following the 
injection of potassium salts. 

Methods 

Ganglion perfusion was carried out in the maimer previously described 
[Feldberg & Vartiainen, 1934] with the aid of a smaU pump of the Dale- 
Schuster type, which provided a pulsatile pressure on the arterial side 
[Macintosh, 1938]. The initial perfusion fluid was normal Locke’s solu- 
tion containing eserine sulphate in a concentration of 1 : 260,000. When 
it was desired to expose the ganglion to some modification of Locke’s 
solution, the perfusion system was quickly rinsed and filled with the new 
solution : this could be done without changing the perfusion pressure or 
the temperature of the ingoing fluid. More transient effects were obtained 
by the injection of smaU volumes of solution into the perfusion fluid 

^ Fellow of the Rockefeller FotmdatioiL 
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tiroughtlie tip of the arterial cannula-, solutions so iniected were isotonic 
ivith Locke’s solution. Small changes in osmotic pressure, of the order 
of those occaaoned hy the omission of calcium chloride from the Locke s 
solution, do not perceptibly modify the behaviour of the ganglion. 

The movements of the nictitating membrane, which were registered 
isotonically with the eyeball removed, provided a continuous record of 
the activity of the ganglion cells. 

The effluent fluid from the ganglion was assayed for ACh., either on 
the blood pressure of the cat in the manner described by Brovm & 
Feldberg [1936], or on the dorsal longitudinal muscle of the leech, 
sensitized with eserine. In the latter case the ionic balance of the fluid 
was first restored, when necessary, by addition of isotonic solutions of 
the appropriate salts. Identical results were obtained with the two 
methods of assay. 

Eestjuts 

In confirmation of previous work, the ganglion perfused with normal 
Locke’s solution, containing eserine, discharged ACh. when effectively 
stimulated through the preganglionic nerve, and not at any other time. 

The effects of Joio calcium 

Sjpontaneous discharge of ganglion cells. When the perfusion fluid is 
changed for one containing no CaCl^, but with the other salts of Locke’s 
solution and eserine in the usual concentrations, the cells of the ganglion 
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ig. 1. Perftision with Locke’s solution containing eserine: contraction of nictitating 
membrane. A, at change to Ca-free Locke’s solution. B, at t, injection of 0-2 c.c. 
normal Locke s solution. C, at change to normal Locke’s solution. Between A and 
B iO min., between B and C 20 min. 

begin almost immediately to discharge (Fig, 1 A). The resulting contrac- 
tion of the nictitating membrane may reach, within a few minutes, a 
c^el not far short of that attained with maximal stimulation of the 
preganglionic nerve at the rate of 10 per sec. The discharge may be 
maintained at nearly this level for as long as the perfusion with Ca-fcee 
so u ion is continued; or it may, in other experiments, gradually diminish. 
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and eventually almost disappear. Return to the original perfusion fluid 
immediately stops the discharge (Rig. 1 C), which may also be temporarily 
inhibited by the injection into the arterial caimula of small volumes of 
Locke’s solution (Fig. 1 B) or of CaCl^ solution ; as httle as 1 pg. of Ca, 
injected in this way, ean produce a perceptible relaxation of the con- 
tracted nictitating membrane. 

A less intense discharge of ganglion cells occurs when the Ca content 
of the fluid is lowered, but not completely abolished. A very small con- 
traction of the nictitating membrane follows the perfusion of a solution 
containing half the normal concentration of Ca, and larger contractions 
are recorded as the Ca content of the fluid is further lowered. The in- 
tensity of the discharge depends to some extent on the previous environ- 
ment of the ganglion cells. Thus, in one experiment, perfusion of a solution 
containing 10 % of the normal amount of Ca produced a contraction of 
the nictitating membrane which reached 60 % of the height previously 
attained on maximal pregangHonic stimulation; on changing to com- 
pletely Ca-free solution, the contraction rose to 96 % of maximal, then 
deoUned slowly to 60%; a second perfusion with the fluid contaming 
10 % of the normal amount of Ca now reduced the contraction to 10 % 
of maximal, whence it rose gradually to 30 % of maximal, and remained 
at that level. 

During the period of intense activity of ganghon cells, which accom- 
paiues perfusion of Ca-free Locke’s solution, no trace of ACh. can be 
detected in the effluent fluid, although either of the tests used to identify 
it is usually sensitive to O-OOl fig. of ACh., or about 2-3 % of the amount 
liberated by 2 min. of maximal preganglionic stimulation when the 
perfusion fluid is normal Locke’s solution. 

Failure of synaptic transmission. Maximal stimulation of the pre- 
ganghonic nerve, during perfusion with Ca-free Locke’s solution, failed 
in two-thirds of our experiments to produce any peripheral effect (Fig. 
2E). This failure of transmission occurred whether the ganglion cells, 
as indicated by contraction of the nictitating membrane, were already 
in intense activity, or had become less active, after prolonged perfusion 
with the Ca-free solution. In any case, the ganglion cells are not in- 
capable of greater activity, for the injection of small amounts (e.g. 
0-05 mg.) of KOI regularly produces a further contraction of the mcti- 
tating membrane. In three out of nine of our experiments pregan^om 
stimulation did, however, in the absence of Ca, result in a de ’ 
though slight, increase in the response of the nictitating membrane, 
effect, however, apart from its small dimensions, differed in severs y 
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from that mediated by the normal ganglion : the latent period rvas longer, 
up to 10 sec., and the contraction reached its maximum only after 1-2 
min., subsiding also very slowly when stimulation was stopped. 

No discharge of ACh. has ever been observed to accompany maximal 
preganglionic stimulation in the absence of calcium (Fig. 2E). This 
applies also to those experiments in which we observed the peculiar. 



2. Above, contraction of nictitating membrane; below, cat’s blood pressure, effect of 
venous effluent collected during corresponding periods, A-C, perfusion with normal 
bocke’s solution containing eserine: A, no atimulation; B, maximal preganglionic 
stimulation, 10 i>er sec. ; C, at ■(■, injection of 2 mg. KCL D-F, perfusion with Ca-fiee 
bocke’s solution containing eserine; D, no stimulation; E, 10 min, later, maximal 
preganglionic stimulation, 10 per sec., producing no further contraction of the nic- 
titating membrane; F, at j, injection of 2 mg. of KCL G, time signaL and effect of 
0-005 pg. of ACh. 


smaU, delayed and slow peripheral response described above. It is 
possible that these occasional small responses may have been accom- 
panied by release of ACh. in quantities too small fox detection; alter- 
natively, they may have been due to local persistence of calcium in the 
neighbourhood of occluded vessels, or to ionic changes at the synapse, 
increasing the frequency of the spontaneous ganghon-cell discharge. 

jed of injected •potassium chloride. Absence of calcium increases the 
scnsitmtv nf tb» 'T'^.nglion cells to KCl injected into the perfusion stream 
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through the arterial cannula. In one experiment, for example, the dose 
of KOI just sufficient to produce a perceptible contraction of the nicti- 
tating membrane, "when the perfusion fluid was normal Locke’s solution, 
was 0-4 mg. When the perfusion fluid was changed to calcium-free Locke’s 
solution, a larger response was produced by the injection of O-l mg. The 
ganglion cells are also sensitized to the paralysing effect of larger doses 
of KCl: thus, in the experiment just mentioned, the injection of 04 mg. 
of KCl, in the absence of Ca, produced a temporary relaxation of the 
contracted nictitating membrane. 

We have never been able to detect any release of ACh. by injected 
KCl in the absence of Ca (Fig. 2F). The biological tests were sensitive 
enough to detect 20—26 % of the amount of ACh. liberated by the test 
dose of KCl with Ca present. The ability of KCl to discharge ACh. is 
therefore reduced by at least 76 %, and possibly further. 

Effect of injected ACh. Perfusion with Ca-free Locke’s solution raises 
the threshold of the ganghon cells for injected ACh. The cells apparently 
become less sensitive to the paralysing, as well as to the stimiflating, 
effect of the drug. 

The ACh. content of the ganglion. The fact that, in the absence of Ca, 
there is no spontaneous output of ACh., suggested that the failure of 
preganglionic impulses to release it was due to interference with the 
normal mechanism of release, and not to depletion of the depots. There 
was, however, a possibility that ACh. might have disappeared from the 
depots by some process unknown and undetected, and that the failure 
of preganghonic impulses was due to the resulting depletion. We tested 
this possibihty by excising a ganghon which was being perfused with 
Ca-free Locke’s solution, and comparing its ACh. content with that of the 
unperfused ganghon of the opposite side, the extracts being made with the 
aid of trichloroacetic acid in the usual way. The perfused ganghon was 
found to contain 0-60 /xg. of ACh. and the normal ganghon 042 gg- 
The ACh. depots are therefore not depleted by Ca-free perfusion. 

The decentralized ganglion. The cells of a ganghon, decentralized by 
section of the preganghonic trunk 1-3 weeks before the experiment, dis- 
charge impulses spontaneously during perfusion ■with Ca-free Locke s 
solution, just as do the ceUs of a normaUy innervated ganghon. Lowermg 
of the threshold for injected KCl and raising of the threshold for injected 
ACh., and suppression of the spontaneous discharge by small amounts 
of Ca, can aU be demonstrated in the decentralized as in the normal 
ganghon. 
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The effect of other changes in calcium and, ggotassium concentration 
The effect of perfusion with Locke’s solution containing excess of H 
has teen studied in detail ty Brown & Feldberg [1936]. Such a solution 
produces a brief initial discharge of the ganglion cells, which then become 
inexcitable to indirect stimulation; ACh. continues to be discharged 
during this period of secondary paralysis. Prolonged perfusion with 
ff-rich solutions eventually results in failure of the ACh. output also. 

We have, in addition, varied the composition of the perfusion fluid 
in the following ways; (1) the Ca content was raised to twice or three 
times the normal; (2) K was omitted; (3) the fluid contained only 0-9% 
^aCl. Eserine was added in each case, "m the usual proportion. The 
effects of these changes have not been investigated at length, since none 
of them caused any spontaneous discharge of ganghon cells, or prevented 
either the transmission of impulses through the ganglion, or the discharge 
of ACh. upon preganglionic stimulation. The few experiments we have 
made indicate that the excitatory and inhibitory effects of iniected 
K-ions are reduced in the presence of excess of Ca-ions, and increased 
when E. has been omitted &om the perfusion fluid; the ability of injected 
KCl to discharge ACh. seems to be less affected by these changes. Pro* 
longed perfusion with a solution containing five times the normal amount 
of Ca and the normal amount of K diminishes the effectiveness of 
preganglionic stimulation, without reducing the ACh. output. In one 
experiment we observed that, during perfusion with plain 0-9 % EaCl, 
preganglionic stimrilation for 2 min. was followed by a prolonged after- 
discharge of the ganglion cells. 


Discussios 


Our experiments confirm the findings of Bronk, Larrabee, Gaylor & 
Brink [1938], that the absence of calcium ions causes a long continned 
spontaneous activity of the cells of a sympathetic ganglion, in the form 
of a repetitive discharge of impulses along the post-ganglionic axons, and, 
at the same time, a failure of the transmission of excitation from the 


synaptic endings of preganglionic fibres. Our experiments have shown 
t at, when the absence of calcium has produced this condition, there is a 
corresponding failure of the output of ACh. normally evoked by pre- 
gang "onic nerve impulses, or by potassium ions, so far as the available 
met 0 enable it to be detected. If the mobilization of potassium ions, 
accompan^g a nerve impulse, can be regarded as the essential cause of 

endmrrr^tt°^°^ impulse reaches the preganglionic nerve 

c . e wo observations can be included in the single statement, 
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that, in the absence of calcium ions, potassium ions fail to produce their 
normal liberation of ACh. from the protective complex or precursor, in 
which it is held at the nerve endings. 

Liberation of ACh. might be only one of a number of physiological 
processes in the gangUon requiring the presence of calcium ions, and it is 
necessary to enquire whether the withdrawal of calcium ions impairs the 
power of conduction in the intraganghonic portions of the preganglionic 
or the postganghonic fibres, or renders the gangUon cells inexcitable, 
before we can assess the significance of the failure of the acetylcholine 
release. With regard to the postganglionic axons and the ganghon cells, 
there is clear evidence from our own results that the former do not lose 
their power of conducting impulses and that the general excitability of 
the latter is certainly not impaired when calcium is withdrawn, pie 
ganghon cells, as we have seen, exhibit a continued, spontaneous acti^ty, 
discharging impulses which the postganghonic axons conduct. It might 
be suggested that this spontaneous activity, by producing the refractory 
state in a large proportion of the cells at any one moment, would interfere 
with their response to preganghonic stimuh; but this supposition is 
excluded by the fact that the responsiveness of the ganghon cells to 
sudden increase in the concentration of potassium ions, far from being 
diminished, is notably enhanced. It is, of course, not possible to 
directly the conduction of impulses by preganghonic axons within t e 
ganghon. There is evidence, however, that a lack of calcium ions ren ers 
nerve fibres in general abnormally excitable [Handovsky & Zachana , 
1924; Brink, Sjostrand & Bronk, 1939]; so that an assumption that the 
failure of transmission, when calcium is lacking, is due to defect o con 
duction or of response in nerve fibres or cehs, would be not ody ^ 
supported, but against aU the evidence which is available.^ The o y 
impairment of the sensitiveness of the ganghon cehs by lack of 
for which we obtained any evidence, was an apparently specific, t oug 
not extensive lowering of their responsiveness to acetylcholine, observe 
when this was artificiaUy apphed. This, and the more comp ete an 
significant failure of the synaptie release of acetylcholine in detec 
amount, are the only depressant effects of calcium deficiency on an^ 
ganglionic function, for which evidence has been found. It seeiM ui 
evitable, therefore, to conclude that the failure of synaptib transmissw 

* Bronk [1939] haa now reported experiments which show that removal 
from the steUate ganglion, by perftision with citrate, produces simntaneous 
the preganglionic sympathetic fibres. It is olear, therefore, that the intragang afisent. 

of these fibres, like the ganglion cells, are abnormally excitable when Ca-ions are 
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is dne to the failure of the transmitter, acetylcholine, to appear in active 
coHcentratioD. 2so other conception gives coherence to the facts observed. 
Brown k leldberg [1935] shovred that, under curarine, synaptic trans- 
missioE failed because acetylcholine, though still released by pre- 
Esnalionic impulses, no longer stimulated the ganglion cells; Kahlson k 
Macintosh [19-39] shovred that, in the absence of glucose, synaptic 
transmission failed vrhen the depot vras depleted, so that there vras no 
acetvlcholine to be released ; and the condition we have novr described 
represents a third type of failure, in which acetylcholine cannot be 
released from the undepleted depots. 

An absolute deficienev of calcium ions, in addition to a proportionate 
reduction in relation to potassium ions, seems to be necessary thus to 
prevent the liberation of acetylcholine, and also to produce the prolonged 
spontaneous activitv of the ganglion cells. If a solution is perfused 
containing the proportion of calcium normal for Locke's solution, but 
a raised proportion of potassium, the result, as Brown k Feldberg [1930] 
observed, is a prolonged liberation of acetylcholine, and only a brief 
rcitial hurst of impulses from the ganglion cells. On the other hand, 
perfusion with an isotonic solution containing only 0-9 % sodium chloride, 
'dth neither potassium nor calcium ions, has practically no immediate 
euect on the function of the ganglion; there is no spontaneous activity 
of the ganglion cells, or liberation of acetylcholine; but when the pre- 
ganghonic nerve is stimulated the liberation of acetylcholine and trans- 
Euston of excitation at the synapses occur normally. 

In some recently published observations, Alarm, Tennenbaum k 
Quastel [1939], working on brain slices in vitro, have found that the 
hberation of acetylcholine by potassium ions, comparable, one mav 
suppose, To that which Brown k Feldberg [1936] had observed in the 
hving gan^on, is reduced or abolished in the absence of calcium ions 
from the saline medium, as we have found it to be in the perfused 
ganghon. This is an addition to the points of correspondence alreadv 
existing between the conditions governing the sjmthesis and liberation 
acetylcholine in such preparations of surviving brain tissue, and those 

dy operative in the perfused ganglion, where the function of 

choline as synaptic Irnn-mif tpr supported bv so much direct 
evidence. 


1. The efiV' ; 
fflission and 
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■y.on synaptic trans- 
'.uoied in the per- 
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that, in the absence of calcium ions, potassium ions fail to produce their 
normal hberation of ACh. from the protective complex or precursor, in 
which it is held at the nerve endings. 

Liberation of ACh. might be only one of a number of physiological 
processes in the ganglion requiring the presence of calcium ions, and it is 
necessary to enquire whether the withdrawal of calcium ions impairs the 
power of conduction in the intraganghonic portions of the preganglionic 
or the postganghonic fibres, or renders the ganghon cells inexcitahle, 
before we can assess the significance of the failure of the acetylcholine 
release. With regard to the postganghonic axons and the ganghon cells, 
there is clear evidence from our own results that the former do not lose 
their power of conducting impulses and that the general excitabihty of 
the latter is certainly not impaired when calcium is withdrawn, "pie 
ganghon cells, as we have seen, exhibit a continued, spontaneous activity, 
discharging impulses which the postganghonic axons conduct. It might 
be suggested that this spontaneous activity, by producing the refractory 
state in a large proportion of the cells at any one moment, would interfere 
with their response to preganghonic stimuh; but this supposition is 
excluded by the fact that the responsiveness of the ganghon ce ^ 
sudden increase in the concentration of potassium ions, far from 
diminished, is notably enhanced. It is, of course, not possible to te 
directly the conduction of impulses by preganghonic axons within 
ganghon. There is evidence, however, that a lack of calcium ions ren e 
nerve fibres in general abnormally excitable [Handovsky & Zac ari , 
1924; Brink, Sjostrand & Bronk, 1939]; so that an assumption that tne 
failure of transmission, when calcium is lacking, is due to defect o con 
duction or of response in nerve fibres or cells, would be 
supported, but against aU the evidence which is avaOable.i The o y 
impairment of the sensitiveness of the ganghon cells by lack of calci > 
for which we obtained any evidence, was an apparently specific, ong 
not extensive lowering of their responsiveness to acetylcholine, 
when this was artificiahy apphed. This, and the more complete an 
significant fahure of the synaptic release of acetylcholine m detec 
amount, are the only depressant effects of calcium deficiency on a y 
ganghonic function, for which evidence has been found. It ' 

evitLle, therefore, to conclude that the fadure of synaptic transmission 

1 Bronk [1939] has now reported experiments which show that removal 
from the BteUate ganglion, by perfhsion yith citmte 

x-L T : fibres It IS dear, therefore, that the intragaDguonic por 
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ON THE DISAPPEARANCE FROM THE BLOOD 
OF INTRAVENOUSLY INJECTED INSULIN 


By H. K. GOADBYi akb J. S. RICHARDSON 
From the Medical Unit Laboratories, St Thomas’s Hospital, London 


{Received 1 September 1939) 


It ia not yet universally agreed wlvicli of the two bj^potlieses about tbc 
Becretion of insulin by tbe pancreas is correct; whether insulin is periodi- 
cally secreted in response to a rise in the blood-sugar concentration ; or 
whether there is a continuous secretion at a constant rate, a more recent 
view put forward by Soskin, Allweiss & Cohn [1934]. 

In either case, a certain amount of insulin is required dally by the 
body. Rurthermore, when normal men or animals, or a diabetic patient, 
or an animal with experimentally produced diabetes, are injected with 
insulin, this insulin appears to work only for a limited time. It seems 
then that, whichever hypothesis as to the secretion of insulin is right, 
there is apparently a mechanism whereby insulin is cither inactivated or 
destroyed, or removed from the body. The experiments to be described 
m this paper were designed to enquire into such a mechanism. 

Briefly, the apparent disappearance from the circulating blood of 
intravenously injected insulin was observed in normal animals, in 
animals with the liver excluded from the circulation, or with the kidneys 
so excluded, or after the injection of Young’s glycotropic hormone of the 
pituitary. 

Methods 


Rabbits of 1-5-2-8 kg. were used throughout. The experiments to 
observe the disappearance of insulin from the circulation of normal, 
intact rabbits and of operated animals, were performed in exactly the 
same way; the technique was as follows; 

I. The rabbit A, to be tested for insidin disappearance, was first 
^ven 10 g. glucose in 20 c.c. water by stomach tube in order to prevent 
ypog ycaemie reactions occurring as the result of the large dose of 

J 

ru. xovn. 


27 
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2. Tile omission of calcium from the perfusion fluid, other cations 
being present in normal concentrations, has the foUowing effects: 

(a) The ganglion cells discharge spontaneously. 

(b) Synaptic transmission fails, owing to the failure of preganglionic 
impulses to liberate acetylcholine. 

(c) The ganglion cells are sensitized to both the stimulating and the 
paralysing actions of injected potassium chloride. 

(d) The response of the ganglion cells to injected acetylcholine is 
diminished. 

3. These results are not obtained on perfusion with isotonic NaCl 
solution, or with solutions containing excess of potassium, but calcium 
in normal concentration. 

We wish to tlumk Sir Henry Dale for his stimulating interest in this work. 
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around the pedicle to include the artery and vein, but not the ureter, 
and is tied in a loose half hitch. IVith needles the threads are then passed, 
one through the posterior abdominal wall to come out through the skin 
about 2 in. from the midliuc as nearly as possible dorsal to the kidney, 
the other through the anterior abdominal vail, so that it lies dircctlj 
ventral to the kidney after the incision is closed. The intestines ha\ ing 
been retracted to the other side, a ligature is similarly passed round the 
other renal pedicle, and the two thread ends passed out through the 
abdominal wall. The abdomen is then closed in two layers, the peritoneum 
plus musele and the skin, by continuous sutures. Each pair, right and 
left, of threads is tied together so as to lie easily round the side of the 
animal. The wound is covered with a dressing of gauze soaked in collodion. 
The threads are protected from chewing or rubbing by covering them 
with a piece of adhesive strapping right round the abdomen. In a warm 
cage the animals soon recover. Four days later, the insulin experiment 
is performed. The strapping is carefully removed, exposing the threads; 
each pair, dorsal and ventral, is untied or cut, and then pulled firmly 
and steadily until quite tight. The ends arc then cut off. The animals 
seem quite undisturbed by this procedure. 

That the ligatures are tight around the renal pedicles and remain so, 
thus excluding the kidneys from the circulation, is proved by (i) the 
rabbits pass no xirine until death; (ii) at post-mortem, the lamp-wick 
ligatures are tight on the renal pedicles and the kidney parenchyma is 
degenerated. 


Method of expressing restiUs. The criterion had first to be established 
of what is the minimum drop in blood-sugar concentration in rabbits 
that can be taken as evidence that the injected blood has a hypo- 
glycaemic action, and therefore presumably contains insulin. (For the 
sake of brevity in this paper this action of the blood samples in depressing 
the blood sugar will be called the insubn action.) 

The blood sugars of ten normal rabbits (18-20 hr. fasting) were 
estimated at 10 min. intervals for 80 min., the period of the standard 
experiment. These experiments, Fig. 1, showed that owing to considerable 
spontaneous variations in the blood-sugar concentrations obtained under 
t ese conditions and by this technique, insulin action of injected blood 
can only be inferred if the blood-sngar concentration falls in a smooth 
cu^e to more than 20 mg. below the lowest of the three pre-injection 
' S’ blood wifi be said to have given a “positive reaction ” 

^ j occurred; irregular drops or variations of less than 20 ms 
are called negative. 


27—0 
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insulin to be given ; 6-20 min. later it received an intravenous injection of 
40 units of insulin (1 c.c. of Boot’s “double strength” ordinary insulin). 
From time to time after this, successive 5 c.c. samples of blood were 
taken from an ear vein directly into three drops of 20% potassium 
oxalate solution in a small tube. The blood was mixed at once to prevent 
clotting and kept at room temperature. (Preliminary experiments showed 
that the hypoglycaemic action of the blood with insulin added in vitro, 
or of blood taken whilst insulin is circulating in vivo, is not diminished 
on keeping at room temperature or 37° for at least 6 hr., the maximum 
time it was kept before testing in any experiment.) 

II. Three other rabbits B, C and D, which had been starved 18-24 hr., 
were placed in their boxes and allowed 6-20 min. in which to settle down. 
From each, three prehminary blood samples for sugar content were then 
taken at 10 min. intervals. After this, 6 c.c. of the first sample of oxalated 
blood from rabbit A were injected into the marginal ear vein of B; blood 
was then taken for blood-sugar estimation on B at 10 min. intervals for 
60 min. The same process was repeated on rabbit C, with the second 
sample from A, and on D with the third sample. 

Thus the depression of the blood-sugars of rabbits B, C and D would 
indicate the presence of insulin in the blood samples from rabbit A, and 
therefore its presence in the circulation of A at stated times after it was 
injected intravenously. 

Blood sugars. These were estimated on single 0-1 c.c. samples of 
blood taken from a marginal ear vein by the method of Hagedorn <k 
Jensen [1923]. 

Exclusion of the liver from the circulation. This was done by following 
exactly the technique of Himsworth [1938], 3 weeks being left between 
the first and second operations, 4 days between the second operation 
and the insulin experiment. 

Pituitary glycotropic hormone. This was kindly made by Dr F. G. 
Young, to whom the author is greatly indebted. Four c.c. of the sample 
provided were injected 18 hr., and 4 c.c. 2 hr. before the experiment, 
thus following exactly his recommended procedure [1936]. 

Exclusion of the kidneys from the circulation. A technique was evolved 
similar to the one used for exclusion of the fiver. Under ether anaesthesia, 
with fuU aseptic precautions, the rabbit’s abdomen is opened, the in- 
testines are retracted to one side, and the kidney exposed to view'. A 
ligature is ready, consisting of 2 in. of soft, round lamp-wick, to each end 
of which about 6 in. lengths of No. 18 thread are tied. By blunt dissection, 
the renal pedicle is exposed in the peritoneal fat, the ligature is slipped 
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that if a negative reaction is obtained from a blood sample it contains 
probably less than unit in tbc volume {5 c.c.) injected. 

A positive reaction indicates that more than unit is present. 
From the blood-sugar depression curves obtained, it was found impossible 
by a single experiment on a rabbit to obtain anything approaching an 
accurate measure of the dose given, ■whatever the method of calculation 
used. This is, of course, to be expected in animal experiments, and is in 
agreement ■with the findings of all ■workers on the biological assay of 
insulin. 

Bisappearance of insulin adion from circulating blood 

In intad rabbits (twenty-one animals). Seventeen of these had blood 
taken immediately, i.e. 1-5 min. after insulin injection, eleven 30 min., 
eleven 60 min., and seven 90 min. later. Table II and cun'es 2, 3, 4 
and 5, Fig. 2, show that in normals, blood taken immediately after the 




Kg- 2. CisappM^ce of insulin from blood in normal animals. Curves of blood-sugar 
S'tt° 30 ° h«s a strong insdin action. 
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The results are also expressed in the form of curves; in these, the 
third pre-injection blood sugars are taken as 0; aU the other values in 
any one experiment are calculated as mg. plus or minus this reading. 
The points on the curves shown ate the means of all experiments in a 
group ; the shaded areas are drawn to include plus and minus the probable 



Fig. 1. Blood-ffugar variations in normal, fasting rabbits. 


error of each man. This “probable error” is obtained from the formula 
where a is the standard deviation of the blood-sugar difference 

values, n the number of experiments; the factor 3 is taken in place of 
the more usual 2 because of the small sixe of the samples. 

Results 

Preliminary. The first problem was to find out what is the minimum 
dose of actual insulin which gives a “positive reaction” in normal 
rabbits; the experiments are summarized in Table I. From these figures 

Table I 

Blood-sugar depressions 


Positivo 


Insulin units 

reactions 

Negative reactions 

10-0-6 

4 

— 

0-33-0-1 

6 

1 (16 mg. fall) 

0-075-0029 

7 

1 (13 » ) 

0-027 

— 

1 (19 „ ) 

0-026 

2 

— 

0-020 

1 

4 

0-016 

1 

1 

0-0126 

1 

3 

0-010 

— 

1 


Sensitivity of normal lasting rabbits to intravenons insulin. Blood-sugar reactions to 
Himiniflhing doseS. 

it may be concluded that the limit of sensitivity of the rabbits under the 
conditions and criteria of the experiments is about 0-03 unit. This means 
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the three blood samples be obtained from the car vein. In three more, 
the third blood sample (GO min.) was taken direct from the heart after 


ImmeiJialdy iftcr iniulin 


30 min. .ftrr inmlin 


60 min. .flfr in'ulin 


Bltod Citod 

- injtcicj mjfcicj ^ injected 

^°-i I I I I I I iM‘n I I 1 I I I I dim 1 i 1 1 J J 

-20 -10 0 10 20 JO 40 50 -20 -10 0 10 20 30 40 50 -20 -10 0 10 20 30 40 50 

Fig. 3. Blood-sugar depression. Donors =livcr-excludcd group. 

opening the chest, the rabbit being moribund. Four animals did not 

survive much longer than 30 min., and in 

tvro of these, heart blood was then taken. ^ 

This failure of the animals to survnve — 
very long after exclusion of the liver was \ \ 

disappointing in comparison with Hims- c ‘ 
worth’s experiments, in which over 4 hr. 1 \ 

was the average survival time. The rabbits 

in the author’s experiments appeared to «> opj-errr^ 

die of shock; only in one case was any g 

other obvious cause foimd post-mortem, g .,q . ’>/ \ 

namely haemorrhage from a tom hepatic \ ^y'*" 

vein. Five out of eleven animals in which 'Z 'v-''”' 

the liver was excluded died in convulsions : = 

these were not due to hypoglycaemia, ~g — • " 'V 

their blood sugars during convulsions were p Vv_— / / — 

119, 162, 138, 104, 91 mg./lOO c.c. respec- ' t \ /' 

lively. In five rabbits which died of shock 

and did not have convulsions, the blood -lobliii — I — i j i i i 

sugars were 161, 49, 167, 88, 32. 

Me n and earvee 6, 7 add 8, Fig. 3, 

sh.ow that the disappearance of insulin Top cuiTe = results of blooda 

action proceeds at the same rate when the 

liver is excluded from the circulation a.s it Bottomcurve= 60 iiun.after 

/Inpc . . insulin. Continuous line = befor© 

in the normal, intact animals: the Uver exclusion. Dotted line = after 

differences in the figiues are too small to 

be statistically significant. On five rabbits the insulin experiment was 
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Table n 


Tunes after insulin injection of taking blood samples 


Groups 2-6 min. 

Normals 100 (17) 

After first operation on 100(6) 

liver 

Livers excluded 100 (11) 

Kidneys excluded 100 (10) 

Glycotropic hormone 100 (4) 


-A. 


30 min. 

60 min. 

90 min. 

82 (11) 

40 (10) 

0(7) 

80 (6) 

17 (6) 


73 (11) 

67 (7) 



— 

90 (10) 

70 (10) 

60 (4) 

25(4) 

— 


pxnen'mnTitni ^ ^ taken ot Various times after injection of insulin in the various 

nl^inprl th mam figures denote the percentage of “positive reactions” 

f e giutJS m parentheses are the numbers of experiments in the groups. 


That this insulin action is due to the exogenous insulin, and not to 
endogenous insulin secreted in response to the glucose given, was con- 
trolled by experiments in which normal rabbits were simply given glucose 
by stomach tube, and their blood tested for insulin action afterwards. 
In one animal, blood was taken 2 min. after the glucose; this gave a 
just positive reaction; the figures of the blood-sugar depression of the 
rabbit on which this blood was tested were -7, -14, -24, -19, -10 mg. 
at successive 10 min. intervals after receiving the blood. By comparison 
with curve 2, Fig. 2, of the results immediately after injection of insulin, 
it wiU be seen that the points lie well outside the probable error of the 
mean depression curve. Two animals had blood taken 23 min. after 
glucose only; both gave negative results, as compared with nine positive 
out of eleven 30 min. after insulin. Two animals gave completely negative 
results 60 min. after glucose only. No further control experiments were 
done, as it was thought that the insuhn concentration in the blood in 
response to glucose would be outside the limit of sensitivity of the method 
of testing for it. This supposition was strengthened by the facts that the 
one positive response to glucose only was so small, and that it was known 
that up to 1 hr. after giving the glucose, the blood sugars were at high 
enough levels to be adequate stimuli for the secretion of endogenous 
insulin; and yet after 23 and 60 min. aU tests were negative. It can, 
therefore, be reasonably assumed that the insulin action of blood taken 
after intravenous injection of insulin, as tested by the present technique, 
is due to the exogenous insulin. 

After exclusion of the liver (11 rabits). The glucose was given first; 
after 6-10 min. the ligatures were pulled tight, and after 1-3 min. more, 
the insulin injected. ^Vhen possible, blood was taken 2, 30 and 60 min. 
after the insulin. The tightening of the ligatures and the injection of 
insulin were followed by severe shock, so that in four cases only could 
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positive insulin action 90 min. after injection of insulin. This is a statisti 
callv significant difference, as is also the number of positive reactions 
after 60 min. Table 11 and curves 12, 13 and 14, Fig. 6, illustrate this. 
The rabbits sunfived 1-4 days after the e.vperiment; at the time of the 
in<mlin experiment they appeared quite normal and undisturbed. 



ilg. 6. Blood-sugar depression. Donors = ladiiev.crcludcd group. 

BJood-sugar concentrations of the rabbits after glucose and insulin. The 
mean blood sugars of the various groups of insulin-injected rabbits are 
given in Table III. From these figtires it can be seen that the glucose 
effectively prevents any hypoglycaemia during the period of the experi- 
ments, even in the animals ^vith the livers tied off; in these the glucose 
can only he absorbed into the general blood stream xia the collateral 
circulation established by the first operation. 



TiBLE III 




Times after insulin injection 


2 min. 

30 min. 

60 min. 

Normals 

Livers excluded 

Kidneys excluded 

Glycotropic hormone injected 

20i (39) 

131 (30) 

20S (20) 

231 (39) 

290 (TB) 

134 (61) 

134 (39) 

286 (57) 

185 (70) 
122 (68) 
155 (41) 
280 (56) 


sugars of xabbitB after glucose br ertomacli tube and insnlin intravenooslv; con- 
reutration in mg./lOO c.c.; figures in parentheses = standard deviations. 

The blood sugars of the liver-excluded group lie at a consistently 
lower level than in the normals, whereas those of animals receiving 
glycotropic hormone are at a higher level. This may be a true finding and 
m a frioTi to be expected. However, on the criterion that for a difference 
etween the means to be significant it must he greater than three times 
t e standard error, the differences obtained can aU be due to errors of 
sampling. The only exceptions are; (1) The Uver-excluded rabbits 
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done both between the first and second operations, i.e. with the portal 
vein partly obstructed, and also when the liver was completely excluded 
from the blood stream. The results are given in Fig. 4. It may be thought 
that these curves indicate that the disappearance of insulin action is 
somewhat slower after exclusion of the liver: but the condition of shock 
of the animals, especially in view of the results after exclusion of the 
kidneys to be described later, makes it impossible to lay any stress on 
the somewhat small differences obtained. To sum up, there is no evidence 
from these experiments that exclusion of the liver from the circulation 
has any effect on the rate of disappearance of the hypoglycaemic action 
of the circulating blood after intravenous injection of insuhn. 



Fig. 6. Blood-sugar depression. Donors =glycotropic-hormone injected group 

(mean values only). 

Glycotropic hormone. The doses of the hormone given were assumed 
to be such as to render the rabbits insensitive to the hypoglycaemic 
action of at least 3 units of insulin intravenously. Evidence that the 
hormone was active in this respect was afforded by the fact that in all 
four rabbits the blood sugar rose markedly 30 min. after the glucose 
and insulin were given; this happened only in four out of ten normals, 
three out of nine with livers excluded, in none out of six with kidneys 
excluded: the action of insulin appeared thus to be inhibited to some 
extent. Only sufficient hormone for four animals was available; the 
results do not differ from those of normals, as seen in curves 9, 10 and 
11, Fig. 6. In these only the means of the four experiments are 
plotted. 

After the exclusion of the kidneys (11 experiments). This group shows 
that the insulin action persists longer in the blood stream of animals in 
which the kidneys are excluded from the circulation, than in that of 
normal, intact animals. Of the animals so treated 70% showed a 
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positive ioRnlin action 90 min. after injection of insulin. This is a statist! 
callj- significant difference, as is also the number of positive reactions 
after 60 min. Table 11 and cur%’es 12, 13 and 14, Fig. 0, illustrate this. 
The rabbits survived 1-4 days after the cxperiincut; at the time of the 
insulin experiment they appeared quite normal and undisturbed. 



Blood-sugar concentrations of the rabbits after glucose and insulin. The 
mean blood sugars of the various groups of insuh’n-injected rabbits are 
given in Table III. From these figures it can be seen that the glucose 
effectively prevents any hypoglycaemia during the period of the e.xperi- 
ments, even in the animals nith the livers tied off: in these the glucose 
can only he absorbed into the general blood stream via the collateral 
circulation established by the first operation. 

Table HI 

Times ofter iDSnhn injection 

- A ■ 

2 min. 30 min. 60 min. 

Xormals 204 (39) 190 (78) 185 (76) 

Ijrere eicluded I3I (30) 134 (61) 122 (68) 

Kidneys excluded 208 (26) 134 (39) 155 (41) 

Glycotropic hormone injected 231 (39) 286 (57) 280 (56) 

Hood sugars of rahhits after glucose by stomach tube and insulin intrarenously; eon- 
ecntiation in mg./lOO c.c.; figures in parentheses =6tandard deviations. 

The blood sugars of the liver-excluded group lie at a consistently 
lover level than in the normals, whereas those of animals receiving 
glycotropic hormone are at a higher level. This may he a true finding and 
^ a priori to he expected. However, on the criterion that for a difference 
etween the means to he significant it must be greater than three times 
t e standard error, the differences obtained can all be due to errors of 
samplmg. The only exceptions are: (1) The liver-excluded rabbits 
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immediately after injection of insulin had lower blood sugars than all 
the other groups at the same time; this presumably indicates slower 
absorption of glucose into the general circulation, as the blood is taken 
after glucose has been given, before the insulin has had time to act. 
(2) The liver-excluded and the glycotropic-hormone injected groups 
show a considerable difference throughout; owing to the very small 
number in the latter group, no emphasis will be laid on this difference. 


Discussion 

Blood taken from a rabbit immediately after intravenous injection 
of 40 units of insulin depresses the blood sugar of normal fasted rabbits. 
This is in agreement with the findings of Heymans & Heymans [1927], 
they found that blood taken unthin 4 min. of intravenous injections of 
2-15 units of insulin occasionally produced hypoglycaemic reactions m 
other rabbits. Kepinow & Ladept-Petit Dutailhs [1927fl], however, 
failed to demonstrate on dogs, any blood-sugar depressing action of 
360 c.c. of blood from other dogs, taken at various times down to ^ nun. 
after the intravenous injection of 12 units of insulin; these doses o 
insulin are much smaller than those used by the authors. 

This insulin action, present immediately after injection of irmuhn, 
gradually diminishes, and by 90 min. has almost, if not quite vanishe 
Now a 2 kg. rabbit has about 200 c.c. of blood; also it has been shown 
above that the insulin action of the circulating blood in these experi 
ments is due only to the injected insulin. Its concentration at the sta 
can theoretically be 40 units in 200 c.c. (1 unit in 5 c.c.); in 90 min. this 
has fallen to less than f units in 200 c.c. umt in 6 c.c.). 

The disappearance of the action is unaffected by exclusion of tic 
liver from the circulation, a finding in contrast with that of Kepinow ' 
Ladept-Petit Dutaillis [19276]. These workers anastomosed the portal 
vein to the renal vein of a dog; with the liver thus removed from the 
circulation, they demonstrated insulin in the circulating blood, 3-20 nun. 
after 12 units of insulin given intravenously. By comparison with their 
first experiment they concluded that the liver inactivates the insulin or 
removes it. However, the authors’ experiments indicate that the liver is 
not necessary for the gradual disappearance of the insulin action of the 
circulatin.- blood after a large dose of insulin is injected intravenously, 
elycotropta hormone seems also to have no effect on this disappearance. 
Exclusion of the kidneys, however, from the circulation results in a 
longer persistence of the insulin action in the blood; this suggests that the 
kndnoys are responsible for the removal of insulin from the blood when it 
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is present there in high concentration. Fisher & Noble [1923] in the earl% 
days of insulin asserted that they could recover from the urine 35 out of 
40 units of subcutaneously injected insulin. Pantos [1932], by an ex- 
traction method, obtained insuUn from the urine of all subjects tested 
except human diabetics, pancreatectomized cats, and rabbits fasted for 
mote than 48 hr. Burger & Friedman [1938] injected rabbits urines 
intravenously into other rabbits. They found that there was no insulin 
action in normal rabbit urine; it was present there up to 2 hr. after the 
intravenous injection of 200 units of insulin. Rccordier & Andriac [1935] 
found that bilateral nephrectomy resulted in the persistence up to 
100 min. of the action of 2 units of insulin injected intravenously, 
whereas in the same rabbits before nephrectomy, its action was over by 
then. 

The amount of insulin circulating in the blood of a rabbit after 
40 units of insulin are injected intravenously is probably far in excess of 
normal physiological limits; therefore the mechanism for inactivating 
or getting rid of this may not be the one which deals with insuUn normally 
secreted by the pancreas. It is hoped with the aid of a more sensitive 
test animal to extend these observations to concentrations of insulin 
more nearly physiological, and safely attainable by injection of insulin 
in human beings. 

So.ADURY 

1. After the injection of 40 units of insulin intravenously into 
rabbits, it is possible to show that the circulating blood has a blood- 
sugar depressing action, by transfusing it into other fasted rabbits; 
this action is shown to be due to the injected insulin. 

2. This hypoglycaemic action gradually disappears and has gone by 
the end of about 90 min. 

3. The rate of disappearance is not affected by excluding the liver 
from tbe circulation, nor by the previous injection of glycotropic hormone 
of the pituitary gland. 

4. Excluding the kidneys from the circulation results in a persistence 
• of the insulin action. 

5. The liver, therefore, is not responsible for the inactivation or 
removal of large doses of exogenous insulin from the blood stream; the 
kianeys are concerned in such a mechanism. 
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immediately after injection of insulin had lower blood sugars than all 
the other groups at the same time; this presumably indicates slower 
absorption of glucose into the general circulation, as the blood is taken 
after glucose has been given, before the insulin has had time to act. 
(2) The liver-excluded and the glycotropic-hormone injected groups 
show a considerable difference throughout; owing to the very small 
number in the latter group, no emphasis ■vvLll be laid on this difference. 


Discussion 

Blood taken from a rabbit immediately after intravenous injection 
of 40 units of insulin depresses the blood sugar of normal fasted rabbits. 
This is in agreement with the findings of Heymans & Heymans [1927]; 
they found that blood taken within 4 min. of intravenous injections of 
2-16 umts of insulin occasionally produced hypoglycaemic reactions in 
other rabbits. Kepinow & Ladept-Petit Dutadhs [1927ff], however, 
failed to demonstrate on dogs, any blood-sugar depressing action of 
360 c.c. of blood from other dogs, taken at various times down to f min. 
after the intravenous injection of 12 units of insulin; these doses of 
insulin are much smaller than those used by the authors. 

This insulin action, present immediately after injection of insulin, 
gradually diminishes, and by 90 min. has almost, if not quite vanished. 
Now a 2 kg. rabbit has about 200 c.c. of blood; also it has been shown 
above that the insulin action of the circulating blood in these experi- 
ments is due only to the injected insulin. Its concentration at the start 
can theoretically be 40 units in 200 c.c. (1 unit in 6 c.c.); in 90 min. this 
has fallen to less than f units in 200 c.c. unit in 6 c.c.). 

The disappearance of the action is unaffected by exclusion of the 
liver from the circulation, a finding in contrast with that of Kepinow & 
Ladept-Petit Dutadlis [19276]. These workers anastomosed the portal 
vein to the renal vein of a dog; with the liver thus removed from the 
circulation, they demonstrated insulin in the circulating blood, 3-20 min. 
after 12 units of insulin given intravenously. By comparison with their 
first experiment they concluded that the fiver inactivates the insulin or 
removes it. However, the authors’ experiments indicate that the fiver is 
not necessary for the gradual disappearance of the insulin action of the 
circulating blood after a large dose of insulin is injected intravenously; 
glycotropic hormone seems also to have no effect on this disappearance. 
Exclusion of the kidneys, however, from the circulation results in a 
longer persistence of the insulin action in the blood ; this suggests that the 
kidneys are responsible for the removal of insulin from the blood when it 
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A CIRCULATION MODEL 
By L. E. BAYLISS 

From the Department of Physiology, Edinburgh University 
(Received 5 October 1939) 

Tee model to be described is an ideal separation of tbe components 
of the mammalian circulation ■which are responsible for the effects of 
‘■'capacity” and of “resistance”. The most essential point about it is 
that it has a closed circuit and is such that the rate of flow of fluid round 
it depends upon the degree of filling. 

The pump (Fig. 1) consists of a flaccid rubber tube clamped at one 
end and fitted to a T-piece at the other, rhythmically compressed by any 
suitable means. (About 5 in. of bicycle inner tube serves very well.) 



Hg. l. Diagram of circulation modeL r„ Tj. T,, valves; A.P., V eoimeiions 
to manometers for arterial and venous pressures respectively. 

The degree of filling during “diastole”, and hence the amount ejected 
during the subsequent “systole”, depends on the “venous” pressure 
and the resistance to flow of the input valve. A sufficiently compliant 
venous” system, can be obtained by using two cylindrical toy balloons 
with their ends cut off joined together in series. The “capillary” system, 
rnth large and variable volume, but negligible resistance to flow, con- 
sists of two sir-way manifolds, made from ^ in. brass gas T-pieces 
connected together by six thin-walled rubber tubes of about 1 in’, 
ameter and 4 in. long. (These can be made out of sheet rubber—there 
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It should be noted that, in all these procedures, the venous pressure and 
circulation rate always move together; the arterial pressure is inde- 
pendently variable and is no necessarr' indication of the circulation rate. 
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is no appreciable pressure ■within them, so that the seams need not be 
very carefully made.) They are ordinarily more or less flattened out by 
being compressed by two cylindrical lead weights, each about 1 in. 
diameter and 3 in. long. “Capillary dilatation” is brought about by 
remo'ving one or both of these weights. The “arterial” system consists of 
{a) an inverted bottle as used for the “elastic cushion” in the apparatus 
associated with the heart-lung preparation, followed by (6) a rubber tube 
■with a screw chp (“arterioles”). Side tubes are proidded for registering 
the arterial and venous pressures ; the other side tubes shorrn in Fig. 1 
are useful for filling the model and for “bleeding” and ‘ intravenous 
injection”. It is highly desirable to include some form of flowmeter m 
the circuit, so that changes in the rate of flow can be directly recorded. 
The records given in Fig. 2 were obtained by means of a thermo-electric 
flowmeter similar to that described by Winton [1936]. 

In Fig. 2 are given records obtained on the model sho^wing the 
responses to the following procedures : 

I. (a) Haemorrhage, followed by (6) arteriolar constriction, t e 
arterial pressure is restored, but not the circulation rate, so that t e 
tissues may still be inadequately supplied ■with oxygen. At (c) an intra 
venous infusion is given, and at {d) the arterioles are dilated, so that t e 
original conditions are restored. It ■will be noticed that constriction o 
the arterioles results in a small faU in venous pressure and circ ation 
rate, and that dilatation results in a small rise; this is due to the c ange 
in the amount of fluid in the elastic cushion which foUows a change m the 
arterial pressure, and which must be associated ■\vdth an inverse c g 
in the amount of fluid in the venous system. This effect must occur 
some extent in the normal animal, but is very much smaUer, owmg 


the greater compliance of the venous system. . • Uc 

II. (a) The capillaries are made to dilate, and at (&) the a eno 
are made to constrict so as to restore the arterial pressure; agam, e 
circulation rate is not restored, but slightly reduced. At (c) an m 
venous infusion is given, which restores the venous pressure and cu 
culation rate to the initial values. At (d) the arterioles are ^^^d^ f 
and the initial conditions are completely restored, even oug 


t w i. .how. by I.we»g the c.pill..y 

>t tbe mldeU fef i.ob« Wow tb. hoart e.d. There is . M m ve.oo. 
.leesure, circulatio. rate and arterial prea.nre. (6) ’J' 

:l.ythr.ic.lly with reatoratio. of both pre.surea and the owW«t»n *» 
It ( 0 ) the eapillary e.d of the nrodel i. restored to .ts ongn..l pos.t.o. 
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It should be noted that, in aU these procedures, the venous pressure and 
circulation rate always move together; the arterial pressure is inde- 
pendently variable and is no necessary indication of the circulation rate. 
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is no appreciable pressure within them, so that the seams need not be 
very carefully made.) They are ordinarily more or less flattened out by 
being compressed by two cylindrical lead weights, each about 1 m. 
diameter and 3 in. long. “ Capillary dilatation ” is brought about by 
remo^’ing one or both of these weights. The “arterial” system consists of 
(a) an inverted bottle as used for the “elastic cushion” in the apparatus 
associated with the heart-lung preparation, followed by {b) a rubber tube 
with a screw clip (“arterioles”). Side tubes are pro'^dded for registering 
the arterial and venous pressures; the other side tubes shown in Fig. 1 
are useful for filling the model and for “bleeding” and intravenom 
injection”. It is highly desirable to include some form of flowmeter m 
the circuit, so that changes in the rate of flow can be directly recorded. 
The records given in Fig. 2 were obtained by means of a thermo-electnc 
flowmeter similar to that described by Winton [1936]. 

In Fig. 2 are given records obtained on the model showing the 
responses to the following procedures : 

I. (a) Haemorrhage, followed by (b) arteriolar constnction, t e 
arterial pressure is restored, but not the circxdation rate, so that t e 
tissues may still be inadequately supplied with oxygen. At (c) an mtra 
venous infusion is given, and at {d) the arterioles are dilated, so that t 
original conditions are restored. It will be noticed that constriction o 
the arterioles results in a small fall in venous pressure and cure a lo 
rate, and that dilatation residts in a small rise; this is due to the c ange 
in the amount of fluid in the elastic cushion which follows a change m e 
arterial pressure, and which must be associated with an inverse c g 
in the amount of fluid in the venous system. This effect must occur 
some extent in the normal animal, but is very much smaUer, owing 


the greater comphance of the venous system. 

II. (a) The capillaries are made to dilate, and at (6) the a 
are made to constrict so as to restore the arterial pressure; agam, 
circulation rate is not restored, but slightly reduced. At (c) an m 
venous infusion is given, which restores the venous pressure 
dilation rate to the initial values. At (d) the arterioles are made to dilate 
and the initial conditions are completely restored, even thou„ 


capillaries remain dilated. „;Uotv end 

III. (a) The effect of gravity is shown by lowermg 
ot the model a fern inches below the heart end. There is a fall “ ^ 

pressure, ciicnlation rate and arterial pressure. (6) ^ 

thythmicoUy with restoration of both pressures and the encnla 

At (c) the elpillary end of the model is restored to its origm.l positton- 
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THE FORMATION OF URINE IN THE AMPHIBIAN 
AND MAMMALIAN KIDNEY 

By P. ELLINGER 
From the Lister Institute, London 

[Beceived 31 December 1937) 

The present communication is concerned vrith the function of the 
amphibian and the mammalian kidney as revealed by intravital micro- 
scopic examination of its responses to certain dyes and drugs. The aim 
of the experiments has been to discover vrhether the tubules have a 
secretory fnnetion in addition to their reabsorptive actimty, and if so, 
trhether this is a normal function of the proximal convoluted tubules 
or one rrhich comes into play only under unusual conditions. 

The mechanism of glomerular filtration and tubular reabsorption, 
postulated by the theory of Ludwig and Cushny, has been largely re- 
cognized [cf. Smith, 1937]. It has been confirmed in recent research on the 
function of the vertebrate kidney, especially by a study of the chemical 
composition and the physico-chemical properties of the urine during its 
passage through different partsof the urinary tract, which has been carried 
out by Richards and his co-workers [Richards, 1929, 1938] and by the 
mtravital microscopic investigations on the &og’s kidney by EUinger & 
Hirt [1929a. b, c, 1930a, b, 1931] and EUinger [1934a, b, c, 1935]. The 
evidence in favour of the secretory function is far less complete. Apart 
from some investigations on the excretion of dyestuffs which yielded 
contradictory results, it rests mainly on the classical experiments of 
Rnssbaum on the frog’s kidney [1878, 1879] and is supported by the 
corresponding experiment of Ghiron on the mouse’s kidney [1912, 1913] 
and by the observation that iniected acid is excreted through the epi- 
thehum of the proximal tubules of winter frogs [EUinger & Hirt., 1930a]. 

The results of Russbaum’s experiment showing the cessation of urine 
ormdon after ligation of the renal arteries in frogs and its restoration 
y ^ection of urea has been confirmed by many workers, but inter- 
pre ed m different ways. Some investigators believed that the 
HH. xeva. 
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diastole, together mth a slight rise in the venous pressure and fall in the 
circulation rate. This is the only procedure which leads to an inverse 
relation between them, and is possibly due to a slight incompetence in 
the valves. The mean arterial pressure appears to rise shghtly; this may 
be due to the non-hnear character of the flow past the narrow constriction 
formed by the screw-chp. 

It should be noted that a reduction in the speed of the pump does 
not bring about a reduction in the output (within limits), since the longer 
diastohc pause allows more time for venous filling. In this respect the 
model differs from the mammahan circulation, except at very high heart 
frequencies. 

Summary 

A circulation model is described in which the output of the pump, 
and hence the rate of flow round the circuit, depends upon the degree 
of filling, i.e. the “venous” pressure. Records are presented shomng 
the effects of “haemorrhage”, “capillary dilatation”, “arteriolar con- 
striction and dilatation”, the “erect posture” and elimination of the 
“arterial” elasticity. 
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THE FORMATION OF URINE IN THE AMPHIBIAN 
AND MAMMALIAN KIDNEY 

By P. ELLINGER 
From the Lister Institute, London 

{Received 31 December 1937) 

The present conununication. is concerned vrith the function of the 
amphibian and the mammalian kidney as revealed by intramtal micro- 
scopic examination of its responses to certain dyes and drugs. The aim 
of the experiments has been to discover whether the tubules have a 
secretory function in addition to their reabsorptive actimty, and if so, 
whether this is a normal function of the proximal convoluted tubules 
or one which comes into play only imder unusual conditions. 

The mechanism of glomerular filtration and tubular reabsorption, 
postulated by the theory of Ludwig and Cushny, has been largely re- 
cognized [cf . Smith, 1937]. It has been confirmed in recent research on the 
function of the vertebrate kidney, especially by a study of the chemical 
composition and the physico-chemical properties of the urine during its 
passage through different parts of the urinary tract, which has been carried 
out by Richards and his co-workers [Richards, 1929, 1938] and by the 
mtravital microscopic investigations on the frog’s kidney by Ellinger & 
Hirt [19290, b, c, 1930a, b, 1931] and Elhnger [1934a, b, c, 1935]. The 
evidence in favour of the secretory function is far less complete. Apart 
from some investigations on the excretion of dyestuffs which yielded 
contradictory results, it rests mainly on the classical experiments of 
hussbaum on the frog’s kidney [1878, 1879] and is supported by the 
corresponding experiment of Ghiron on the mouse’s kidney [1912, 1913] 
and by the observation that injected acid is excreted through the epi- 
thehum of the proximal tubules of winter frogs [Ellinger & Hirt, 1930 a]. 

The results of Nussbaum’s experiment showing the cessation of urine 
onuadon after ligation of the renal arteries in frogs and its restoration 
y mjection of urea has been confirmed by many workers, but inter- 
prete in different ways. Some investigators believed that the 
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opcM collaterals between the renal portal vein and the glomerular 
capillaries and so restores the glomerular circulation and filtration. If 
urea acts in this way the value of the experiment for the theory of urine 
formation would be restricted, while if it stimulates an excretion of urine 
in the proximal tubules the experiment would lend strong support to the 
theory of Bowman and Heidenhain. It was felt that a repetition of 
Nussbaum s experiment, using intravital microscopy, might decide which 
of the two interpretations is correct, since this method allows direct 
visual observation of all parts of the frog’s kidney during the whole 
course of the experiment. 

A s i mil ar re-examination might also elucidate the mechanism of 
Ghiron s exiperiment. Ghiron abolished urine formation in mice by 
severing the spinal cord and thus lowering the blood pressure. Urine 
formation was restored by injection of urea. TTig technique has been 
criticized, but his original observations have never been fully repeated. 

This paper presents the results of an investigation of Nussbaum’s 
and Ghiron’s experiments by intravital microscopy and includes further 
observations on the elimination of certain dyes, urea and acid from the 
normal amphibian and mammalian kidney. The normal function of the 
mammahan kidney has not yet been stuped by intravital microscopy. 
Since their experiments gave evidence for the existence of an excretory 
function of the proximal tubules, the question arose whether it is to be 
regarded as part of the normal mechanism of urine formation. 

Methods 

The experiments were carried out on frogs and rats. Those on frogs 
■with abolished glomerular function were made in May, June and July, 
the others at various times during three consecutive years. For the 
study of the elimination of dyes fluorescein and acriflavin were used. 
They were injected in 0-1% concentration in Ringer’s solution. Urea 
was injected in 6% solution and acid as sodium bisulphate in 1-65% 
concentration. In order to examine repeated stimulation of tubular 
excretion two dififerent methods were adopted. In the one the effects 
of either bisulphate or urea injected repeatedly at half-hourly or hourly 
intervals were studied on the elimination of previously injected fluore- 
scein. In the other the excretion of fluorescein was examined after a 
course of daily injections, for ten to twenty days, of either bisulphate or 
urea. 

In frogs all observations were carried out on the left kidney while 
dyes and drugs were injected into the lymph sac of the right leg. In rats 
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either of the kidneys was used for observation and all injections were 
made into the peritoneal cavity. The special techniques employed n ere 
as follows: 

Ex^menis on frogs. R. escuknia, of both Boxea. from Hungary, weighing 70-100 g. 
were kept cold in the dark with access to running water hut without food. For intmvital 
microscopic eiamination they were anaesthetized with urethnno porcutancously. The 
abdominal vein was exposed, and cut between ligatures. The abdommal muscles were 
incised and removed and the peritoneum was opened along the lateral edgo of tho loft 
kidney, which was thus exposed to the objective, Tho method has been described in detail 
by EHinger & Hirt [19296]. In tho experiments in which tho glomerular function was 
abolished by arterial ligation (Nnssbaum's experiment), caro was taken to ensure tho cutting 
off of all possible Bources of arterial supply. Under urcthano tho dorsal part of tho portal 
vein was ligated and divided. In female fixiga tho ovaries were first removed. Tho kidnoys 
were turned so as to bring the aorta and iliac arteries to tho surface. Under a diasooting 
micxoBcope all branches from these vessels to both kidneys as well as tho mesentorio arteries 
were cut between ligatures. The kidney was turned back and any still pulsating branches 
reaching tho kidney from the vesical or the oretcric arteries wero looked for. Only in two 
of eleven experiments were such branches found. They came from tho iliao artery along tho 
ureter and were also cut. All glomeruli were then examined under the intra vital microscopo 
«nd re-tiamined an hour later. Four frogs, in wluch a few glomeruli were seen to bo active, 
were discarded. In the remaining aeven coses (five males, two females) all glomoruli were 
Inactive. The circulation in the veins was not affected. 


Sxperirmnts on rais. Rats of 150-200 g. of both sexes from tho Lister Institute’s stock 
were used. The surface of the rat’s kidney shows only proximal and occasionally a few distal 
tubtdea. The glomeruli and all other distal tubules are situated more deeply so that, in 
order to expose them, the surface of the kidney must be shaved off. This operation causea 
serious bleeding. According to a suggestion of Hirt, it can be stopped by employing a heated 
kmfe or by applying boiling Ringer’s solution. The following operative toohniquo was 
developed: in a preliminary operation under ether the capsule of the exposed kidney is 
mcised, a shaving taken from the surface with a hot scalpel, and the wound closed with 
rilk. Two or more days later, 1 mL of a 3 % chloral hydrate solution per 100 g. rat is given 
uitrapentoneally, the kidney is fixed on a plate with a slit for the hiJunj and tho plato then 
fixed to a heated stage which allows the air round the rat to be heated to 37° C. The plate 
prevents respiratory movements affecting tho kidney. Ringer’s solution at 33-40° C. ia 
^i*®d for irrigation. 


For Ghiron’s experiment rats of 200 g, weight were used. A few days after tho surface 
of tho kidney had been shaved off the rats were anaesthetized with chloral hydrate and 
^her. The cervical vertebrae were exposed and identified, the head was bent forward as 
M possible and a fine double-edged scalpel inflorted into the appropriate intervertebral 
ff^ce in o^cr to cut tho cord at the fifth or sixth segment. Four of ten animals survived 
e (^eration, the others dying from respiratory faflnre from shock which might have been 
^ narcoflia. The beat anaesthetic is gas, but this was unfortunately not 

at37° O ^°^d was closed, the animal wrapped in cotton- wool and kept in a hot room 

th • *♦ microscopic examination of the kidney revealed a very slow circulation 

rtubular capillaries. No glomeruli were found to be active in three animals, in 
j hi a few glomerular capillaries. The glomerular capsules 

mpty and only a few greenish lyoohromes were visible. 
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Results 

Experiments on frogs 

In frogs ■with intact arterial supply to the kidney only a certain pro- 
portion of the glomeruh ■were acti^ve. Greenish fluorescent lyochromes 
[EUinger, 1938] were seen only in the capsules of active glomeruli and 
in the lumen of tubules derived from them. Spontaneous changes in 
acti^vity of the glomeruh occurred only occasionally. The elimination of 
fluorescein and acriflavin and the staining of the different cells of the 
kidney with these dyes did not vary in the experiments carried out in 
summer and ■winter. Seasonal differences in the kidney function noted in 
Heidelberg [EUinger & Hirt, 1929c, 1930o, 1931] were not observed in 
this country. 

When the arterial supply to the kidney was abolished the glomerular 
capsules did not contain lyochromes and none was seen in the tubular 
lumen. 

Elimination of fluorescein. 1-2 min. after the injection of fluorescein (O’l-2'O mg. per 
frog) the dye ■was seen in the arterioles. Almost simultaneously it appeared in the glomerular 
capsules ivith a greenish fluorescence -srhich according to EUinger & Hirt [19306] corre- 
sponds to pH 7*0. 5-5 mi n. after injection, the lumen and the epithelium of the proximal 
tnhnies became brighter with a greenish yeUow fluorescence (pH 6-6) and after another 
6 min. a rather yeUow fluorescence (pH 0-0) appeared in the distal tubules spreading with 
a slightly greener tint (pH 6-6) into the epithelium there. 16 min. after the injection a 
bright yeUow fluorescence (pH 6’6) was seen in the coUecting tubules and ureter, and in the 
epitheUum of the former the nuclei were stained and the dye separated out in the cyto- 
plasm. The increased fluorescence in the lumen and cells of the convoluted tubules lasted 
hr. and that in the cells of the coUecting tubules for about 10 hr. These changes were 
seen only in tubules connected ■with acti^ve glomeruU. Therefore the dye must have come 
from the glomeruU and entered the epitheUum only from the lumen (Figs. 1, 2). After death 
of the ceU the dye spread through the whole tissue. 

These observations show that in frogs ■with intact arterial supply to 
the kidney the dye is ehminated in the glomeruli in about the same con- 
centiation and at the same pH as it is present in the plasma and that 
there is a sKght concentration and acidification in the proximal and a 
stronger one in the distal tubules. Compared ■with the results obtained 
in Heidelberg [EUinger & Hirt, 1929c, 1930o, 1931] concentration and 
acidification were less pronounced than in summer frogs and far more so 
than in ■winter frogs. 

In five frogs whose arterial supply to the kidney had been abolished, injected fluorescein 
(0-2— 1-0 mg. per frog) was seen after 2 min. in the renal portal blood and almost at the same 
time in the epitheUum of the proximal tubules with a rather yeUow fluorescence (pH 6 0). 

16 min , after the injection a fainter yeUowish fluorescence (pH fl-O) appeared in the lumen 
of the proximal tubules. The glomerular capsules and the lumen as weU as the epitheUum 
of the distal tubules remained completely unstained. This picture lasted for at least 3—4 hr. 
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These results indicate that, a small amount of acid fluid containing 
dre is excreted in the proximal tubules, but that there is not sufficient 
excretion of water to push forward the dye into the lumen of the lower 
urinary tract. A similar behaviour has been observed in experiments 
made in Heidelberg on summer frogs with abolished arterial supply to 
the kidney. 

Elimination of acnflavin. In frogs with intact arterial supply to the 
kidney the dye was eliminated in the glomeruli in low concentration 
and partly reabsorbed and concentrated in the tubules. 

Aoiflavin (0'2— 2-0 mg. per frog) was seen in the blood about 5 min. after its injection. 
The fluorescence was not so pronounced as that observed after fluorescein injection. A little 
liter the nuclei of the blood corpuscles of the glomerular epithelium, and of the vascular 
nmfcle celb were stained. The glomerular capsules brightened distinctly but not intensely. 
The lymph spaces bordering the epithelium ofthe proximal tubnios fluoresced vciy brightly* 
those bordering the distal tubules to a much less degree. The cells were stained at first 
diffusely, then their nuclei took up the stain temporarily and during the next hour or two 
the stain was gradoally aggregated into discrete granules in the endoplasm. In the mean- 
time the periceUtilar spaces had become darkened. Wbilc the lumen of the whole tubular 
system down to the ureter was fluorescent the epithelium of the collecting tubules was not 
stained as when fluorescein was injected. 

Acriflavin was not so markedly concentrated in its passage downwards 
as fluorescein. It was seen in tbe lumen only of tubides derived from active 
glomemli, but was contained in tbe epitbebum of all convoluted tubules 
alike. This fact and the appearance of fluorescence in tbe pericellular 
lymph spaces before it reached the cells suggested that tbe dye bad 
entered tbe cells from tbe lymph and blood and not from tbe lumen. 

The flaorescence of the lumen lasted 10-24 hr., but acriflavin partides were present in 
the cells many daj^ later, even after the death of the celL The mechanism of Btaining of the 
tubular epithelium, observed m these experiments, has also been noted in experiments 
made in Heidelberg with acriflavin on summer frogs. 

When tbe artnrial supply to the kidney bad been abobsbed no 
acriflavin was excreted. 


The dye (2 mg. per frog) appeared in the blood 7-10 min. after its injection and stained 
t e nudei of the blood corpusdes, of the vascular muscle cells, and of the glomerular 
eprt elium. Almost at the same time the edges of the epithelium of the proximal tubules 
r tl, * * little later the dye passed from the circumference into the interior 

o e cells, became diffused in the cytoplasm and stained the nudei temporarily. About 
, ■ *■“ formed large partides in the cytoplasm. Iso dye was seen in any portion 
e nmen, a result contrary to that obtained when the glomeruli were active. Onlv in 
the proximal tubules were tbe cells stained. 


ffect of a single injection of area or sodium bisulphafe. In frogs tvitb 
in act arterial supply to tbe kidney, urea activated aU inactive glomemb 
an stimulated both mechanisms of urine formation, e.g. glomerular 
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filtration and tubular excretion. AVith bisulphate there was some glo- 
merular filtration but the acid was mainly excreted through the proximal 
tubules. Similar observations have been made on winter frogs in Heidel- 
berg [EUinger & Hirt, 1930 o]. The results are illustrated by the following 
observations. 


When urea (0-26 g. per frog) was given at the height of elimination of fluorescein (2 mg. 
per frog previously injected), all inactive glomeruli became instantly active and the 
fluorescence in the lumen of the proximal tubules became a much hghter yellow (pH S-O). 
This change in colour extended rapidly into the lumen of the distal tubules and beyond. 
The point where the greenish fluorescent fluid (pH 7-0) from the glomerular capsules 
met the more acid fluid in the proximal tubules could be clearly distinguished. In these 
experiments the dye was eliminated in 1-1 J hr. in contrast to the customary 5-6 hr. taken 
in the absence of urea even when only small doses of dye were injected. When a single 
injection of sodium bisulphate (lfl-6 mg. per frog) was given after fluorescein (2 mg. per 
frog) the fluorescence of the glomerular capsules became instantaneously lighter yellow, an 
at the same time still a lighter yellowish tint was seen in the epithelium of the proxim 
tubules and passed into their lumen. This light yellow colour moved quickly down into 
the lower parts of the urinary tract and after 20-30 min., the tint of the fluorescence m 
the whole urinary tract was as it had been before the injection of bisulphate. 


lu frogs vfith abolished arterial supply to the kidney the glomeruh 
were not activated by urea, but the excretion of acid urine was stimulate 
through the epithelium of the proximal tubules. The urine containe 
fluorescein but no acriflavin when either of these dyes was previous y 
injected. 

These results were obtained on five frogs in which urea (0-25 g. per ^g) was 
1-2 hr. after the dyes had been given. In the case of acriflavin the injection of uiw cau 
no change of the staining and no dye was visible in the lumen at any tune. In t ® 
fluorescein, immediately after the injection of urea, the epithelium .... 

became brighter with a bright yeUowish fluorescence (pH 4-6) in their lumen. 
yellow colour rapidly passed into the lumen of the distal tubules and more ^ 

collecting tubules and the ureter. Their epithelium, however, remamed 
clomeruli remained inactive and there was no fluorescence in their capsules^, l • 
the injection of urea the fluorescence began to fade in the epithelium and Men 
proximal tubules and later from the lumen of the tubules lower down (Figs. J- )■ 

Effect of repeated injections of urea or sodium bisulphate. Repeated 
injections of either sodium bisulphate or urea at short intervals lead o 
damage of the epithehum of the proximal tuhules which lose theu 
excretory function and further injections of either of these drugs y 
then be fatal. 

For instance, if, after fluorescein (2 mg. per 
injected every hour, or haHhour the tubular exeretion of acid fails 

in eetion and the frog soon dies. With urea the excretion through ^ 

aL the sixth or seventh dose (0-26 g. per frog), but the annual may not be laUeU 

one or two forther injections. 
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When the arterial supply to the glomeruli is abolished oven 0’0_5 S- causes 

excretion throngh the proximal tubules up to the fourth and fifth doso. icn oxoro lon 
stops and the animal dies if a further do-so is given showing that when there is no other 
means of elimination and tubular function is stimulated the injection even of urea inaj 
be lethal. 

Daily injections of either urea or bisulphate also produce destruction 
of the epithehum of the proximal tubules. They lose their ability for 
selective absorption of water, alkali and dyes and also their excretory 
function. 


This was revealed when fluorescein was injected. Otherwiao urea appeared to bo harm- 
less, whereas daily injections of bisulphate caused local damage at tho site of injection, i.c. 
oedema, haemorrhage, epidermolysis and paralysis of tho sciatic nerve, and led usually later 
on to general oedema. The intravital microscopic examination of the kidneys showed a 
considerable reduction in the amount of green and yellow fluorescent lyoehromes. Tho 
effect was especially pronounced after hisulphate. After dail^' injections of this substanco 
occasionally a white bright fluorescence was seen in the epithelial cells of the proximal 
tubules while the intercellular lymph spaces were not fluorescent (Fig. 8). A similar white 
fiDorescenca has often been observed in glomeruli destroyed by parasites and could bo 
attributed to a high concentration of calcium salts. The same c-xplanation accounted for 
the finding in these experiments as shown by micro-calcium determination. WTien kidneys 
of ftogs, after a course of daily injections of bisulphate, did not show deSnito signs of caloi- 
ficatioa a tendency for such form of damage could bo demonstrated by the following pro- 
cedure. The kidneys were removed in a sterile operation, kept for 2—4 days at 37° C. in a salt 
solution containing 8 mg. Ca-ions and 5 mg. P as inorganio phosphate per 100 ml. [Robison 
i: Rosenheim, 1934] and then stained with silver nitrate or orange G; they showed marked 
calcification of the epithelium of the proximal tubules and sometimes of the walls of the 
renal arteries. This was never found in kidneys of untreated control frogs. 

When fluorescein was injected into frogs which had been given daily injections of 
hisulphate the dye was visible within a few minutes in the blood and in the glomerular 
capsules with the greenish tint of pH 7-0 as seen in untreated animals. When the dye ap- 
peared in the lumen of the proximal tubules it had the same tint and concentration and 
remamed so to the end of the experiment. In this case there was no fluorescence in the cells. 
The fluorescein reached the distal tubules only a little concentrated, their epithelium and 
that of the tubules beyond being stained as in normal frogs. The urine in the ureter showed 
also the greenish tint of pH 7-0, bat the increased intensity of the fluorescence indicated 
that the dye was present in a higher concentration than in the lumen of the proximal 
tubules. After the daily administration of urea the subsequent injection of fluorescein 
showed a similar but less pronounced abnormality in the elimination of the dye. Little 
acidification or concentration was seen in the proximal tubules. If in such experiments the 
usual dose of urea was given at the height of elimination of the dye some staining of the 
epithelium occurred but no excretion through the epithelium into the lumen of the proximal 

tu ules. Glomeruli previously mactive became active and the dye in the tubules was more 
dilute. 


^ three which had been given daily injections of hisulphate the glomerular 
un jou was abolished by arterial ligation. The subsequent injection of fluorescein caused 
O y 8 ght diffuse staining of the epithelium of the proximal tubules and a little greenish 
^ T” ***“ “ lumen. The yellow fluorescence in the lumen of the 
not midp™° r observed in the corresponding experiments on fi-oga which had 

rgono reatment with daily injections of hisulphate was absent. The injections of 
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urea caused the formation of very dilute urine containing fluorescein in about the same 
concentration and of the same tint as in the blood. Small amounts of bisnlphate (8 mg. per 
frog) did not do this, larger amounts (16'6 mg. per frog) caused death. 


Experiments on rats 

In normal rats greenish fluorescent lyochromes were observed only 
in the lumen of capsules of active glomeruli and of tubules derived firom 
them [cf. EUinger, 1938]. A much smaller proportion of the glomeruli 
was active than in frogs and spontaneous changes were mfrequent. In 
principle the reaction of the rat’s kidney to injected dyes and drugs was 
similar to that of the frog’s kidney. This was true for the experiments 
with intact and abolished glomerular circulation. 

Elimination of fluortsctin. Fluorescein (0-25-2 mg./lOO g.) injected into the peritoneal 
cavity immediately caused the blood in the kidney to become bright and in less than 1 nun. 
the active glomeruli showed on increased greenish fluorescence (pH 7-0) in the capsules. 
Almost at the same time the proximal tubules connected with them became brighter an 
their greenish fluorescence became yellower (pH 6-6). Their epithelium showed the same 
colour. The dye was hero more concentrated than in the capsules and soon became more so 
in their epithelium than in their lumen. After 2—6 min. the dye appeared in still more 
concentrated form in the lumen of the distal tubules, and also, in a fainter degree, in eu 
epithelium. This picture lasted J-d hr. according to the dose given. Then the 8^°™ 
capsules grew darker, followed by the lumen of the convoluted tubules, the epith 
the distal, and finall y of the proximal tubules (Figs. 9, 10). 

These observations show that the dye is ehminated in the active 
glomeruli, slightly concentrated, acidified, and partly reabsorbed in t e 
proximal tubules. In the distal tubules it is seen in a much higher con 
centration and with a yellower tint. The urine is, however, less aci 


than in frogs. 

In rats whose glomerular circulation was abolished, fluorescein (2 mg./lOO g.) 
in the renal vessels 20-30 min. after its peritoneal injection. At about the same 
lymph spaces bordering the cells of the proximal tubules became gradually ^ 
from thence the dye passed into the cells. About 1 hr. later the dye wm u 

throughout the cytoplasm, both here and in the cells of the distal tubules. ere 
in the lumen and no dye was found in the bladder at the end of the experunen . 

These results show that when the glomerular circulation is abolishe 
no urine is formed and the tubular epithehum takes up the stam from 


the lymph spaces. . 

Elimination of acriflavin. As in frogs acriflavm stems the 
epithehum independently of its elimination. Entermg cells o 
lymph spaces the dye is eliminated in active glome^ m ^ 
tration and shghtly concentrated during its passage through the 
This is shown by the foUowing experiments. 

Acriflavin (0-6-4 mg./lOO g.) was not visible in cells 

min. after its injection, when the nuclei of the leucocytes and of the arteno 
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were also at^ed. A few minutes later the dye was seen in the capsule, in the nuclei o 
glomerular epithelium and also in the lymph spaces bordering tho cpithc nm o 
proiimal tubules. From the lymph spaces it entered tho cells, ut first staining tho cytop asm 
difiusely, after J-3 hr. it stained temporarily tho nuclei, and 2-5 hr. later it became agpe 
gated into relatirely large particles in the c 3 doplasm. When it iras entering tho epit o um 
&om the lymph spaces the dye could also be seen coming dotrn firom tho glomeruli ^ ^ ® 
lumen of the proximal tubules. Some may have been reabsorbed there, but the greater pa 
reached the lumen of the distal tubules in but slightly greater concentration. Hero the 
epithelium took up the stain only slowly and not intensely, cither from the lumen or from 
the lymph or Hood vessels. Only the epithclinm of those distal tubules which had pre- 
viously shown green flnorescence, and vrere connected with active glomeruh, contained tho 
dye, whereas the epithelinm of all the proximal tubules was stained. This picture lasted for 
many hours, even if small doses of dye had been injected (Figs. 11, 12). 

In one rat with abolished glomemlar circulation acriflavin (4 mg./lOO g.) was seen about 
30 min. after its injection in the epithelium of the proximal and later in that of the distal 
tubules. This picture remained unchanged for many hoars and no dye could be observed 
in the tubular lumen or in the bladder. 

There is therefore no elimination of acriflavin when the glomerular 
circulation is abolished. 

Effects of single injections of urea or sodium bisulphate. As in frogs, 
a single injection of niea activated all visible inactive glomeruli and 
stimulated simultaneously excretion of acid urine tbrougb tbe epi- 
thelium of the proximal tubules. Fluorescein or acriflavin previously 
injected, and staining the epithelial cells of the proximal tubules, left 
the cells while the excretory function was working. Acid (sodium 
hisulphate) when injected was also at least partly excreted through 
tbe proximal tubules. These facts are revealed by tbe following ob- 
servations. 

When a large dose of urea (0-25 g./lOO g.) was injected into normal rats after fluorescein 
(2 mg./lOO g.) had been given, and its elimination had reached its height, instantly all the 
glomeruli in view and all their capillaries became active and charged with dye. Within a 
few minutes, the colour in the epithelinm of tho proximal tubules began to fade and their 
lumen as well as that of the distal tubules became bright and of a lighter yellow colour. 
Occasionally the lymph spaces bordering the cells would suddenly fluoresce intensely for 
a few seconds. In about an hour the fluorescein had all been eliminated, far quicker than 
in the corresponding experiments vrithont urea. When sodium bisulphate (I6-5 mg./lOO g.) 
was mjected under similar conditions the fluorescence of the capsules became more yellow 
and that in the lumen of the proximal tubules became suddenly very bright and assumed 
a pale yellow tint (pH 5-5). This colour moved down quickly into the lumen of the distal 
tubulM Md the tubules beyond. An injection of urea (0-25 g./lOO g.) given during 
t e elinuMtion of acriflavin produced no marked changes other than activation of the 
g omeruli. The coneentmtion of dye in the Inmen of the tubules was not increased, and in 

two of the three eiperiments performed the epithelial cells became free of the dve nre- 
aumablyby- cxi, t"-'; 

a moment, 
in tho urine 
urea. 


me capiuanes or lymph spaces. Occasionally these flushed brightly for 
ntrary to the results obtained with fluorescein the concentration of acriflavin 
in the bladder was lower than that found after injection of this dye without 
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In rats with abolished glomerular circulation the injection of urea 
did not activate inactive glomeruli, but stimulated excretion of acid 
urine through the proximal tubules, containing fluorescein but no acn- 
flavin, previously injected. 

For instance, when urea (0-25 g./lOO g.) was injected after the injection of fluorescein 
the glomeruli remained inactive, but the circulation in the capillaries of the tubules un- 
proved. No dye was seen in the capsules, but the lumen of the proximal tubules rapidly 
became bright yellow (pH 6-0) and the dye passed into the distal tubules. This picture 
remained unchanged for several hours until the death of the animaL The bladder always 
contained small amounts of stained urine. Even injections of 0'026 g. of luea per 100 g. 
caused an excretion of urine through the proximal tubules. After acriflavin (4 mg./lOO g.) 
the injection of urea (0-25 g./lOO g.) caused no change of the staining and no acriflavin was 
seen in either tubules or bladder. 

Effects of repeated injections of urea or sodium bisulphate^ The results 
obtained on rats with normal as well as with abolished glomerular cir- 
culation are similar to those obtained in frogs. 


When, after fluorescein, sodium bisulphate (8-16'6 mg./lOO g.) was injected every a 
hour or hour, excretion of acid urine through the epithelimn of the proximal tubules rras 
obtained only after the first two or at most the first three injectionB. The rats . 

in coma even after the second injection. The yellowish fluorescence which was ohse 
under similar conditions with a single injection of urea can still be obtained 
(0*1 g./lOO g.) is repeatedly injected up to the fifth or sixth injection, but ^ 

ones although even ten injections given at intervals of i or 1 hr. may be sur^ Hibnlea 
In rats with abolished glomerular circulation excretion through the proxima ^ 

can be stimulated by injections of urea (0*025 g./lOO g.) repeated every half an 
every hour up to the fourth or fifth injection. Then the excretion fails and t 
if the injection is continued. 

This repeated stimulation of tubidar excretion at short mtervals 
annihilates this function and even urea becomes toxic if tubular excretion 
is abobshed and no other means of elimination are available. 


DaUy injections of urea in doses up to 0-26 g./lOO g. did not produce any to^ effe^ 
but sodium bisulphate given daily in smaU doses (&-8 mg./lOO g.) for 1(^ ^ 

larger doses (16-6 mg./lOO g.) for 2-3 days produced coma and death 
iiXnmation was present in the intestines. As in frogs the ® ^er 

lyoohromes in the kidney was considerably reduced, particularly after 
a course of daily injections of urea or bisulphate the injected tee same 

a few minutes in the capsules and passed into the proximal tubules m ato ^ 

concentration and colour (pH 7-0) without staining the epithehum, m 
tubules in somewhat greater concentration but stiU of the same tmt. As in 
experiments in frogs the reabsorption of water, dye and alkah in of 

the staining of the epithehum had ceased, but the reahso^tion o but small 

Henle was not affected. A subsequent injection of urea caus^ no marked c^, 
doses of bisulphate (8 mg./lOO g.) temporarily changed the ^^^tration 

in the lumen throughout the tubules to a yellower tint, showing that glomerular 
of acid was also not affected. Larger doses of bisulphate kflled the amma . 
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In hro rats ia irhich after a course of bisnlphatc the cord was cut, unnc 
formation stopped, and after an injection of urea (25 mg./lOO g.) fluorescein previously 
injected was seen neither in the capsules nor in the proximal tubules, thoug t c 
epithelinin showed sometimes a faint green fluorescence. Small amounts of bisu p ate 
(up to 8 mg./lOO g.) injected under rimilar conditions had no cficct, larger ones ki 
the rat. 


Tiese experinieats give evidence that daily injections of bisulphate 
destroy also the excretorv function of the proxinial tubules. The occa- 
sional staining of the epithelial cells trith fluorescein of the same tint 
and concentration as in the blood, caused by diffusion of the dye into 
the cells, shows also the loss of the selective permeability of the cell 
membranes. 

Discussiox 


The absence in the present experiments of seasonal differences in the 
function of the frog’s kidnev Hlnstrates that results obtained in different 
countries or on different species of frogs may vary to a great extent. In 
England, in all seasons, most of the partial functions of the kidney behaved 
in a manner intermediate between that shown by summer and winter 
frogs in Heidelberg, but more similar to that of the former. This was true 
for the mode of staining of the tubular epithelium with fluorescein and 
acriflavin, for the pH of this epithelium and of the preliminary urine in 
the lumen of the tubules, and for the finding that only a comparatively 
small proportion of the glomeruli was active and that their activity 
seldom altered spontaneously. The response of the kidney with abolished 
arterial supply to fluorescein was equal to that obtained in similar ex- 
pemnents during summer in Heidelberg, while the excretion of acid 
nnne through the proximal tubules after the injection of bisulphate 
corresponded to the response obtained during winter in Gfermany. 
Seasonal differences or the use of different species of frogs may also 


account for the conflicting evidence concerning the site of acidification. 
Alontgomery & Pierce [1937] found that in American frogs, E. pipiens, 
acidification of the urine occurred only in certain parts of the distal 
tubules. In the present experiments carried out in this country on 
Hungarian frogs, E. esculenta, there was a definite acidification in the 
proximal as well as in the distal tubules, the effect being stronger in 
Ae latter. EUinger &; Birt [1929 c, 1930 o, 1931], however, working in 
eidelberg on German frogs, E. escuhnta, found that while in summer 
acidification was not only stronger but also more pronounced in the 
piommal than m the distal tuhules, in winter the urine of these fro^rs 
was on the whole much less acidified. 
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The observation on the frog’s kidney that aciiflavin first stained tie 
pericellular lymph spaces of the proximal tubules, whether their glo- 
meruh were active or not, and later stained the cells, shows that this dye 
reaches them from the blood or lymph and not from the lumen. A similar 
phenomenon was observed by EUinger & Lambrechts [1937] using 
rhodamin B. The fact that none of the acrifiavin passed from the cell 
into the lumen illustrates that the presence of a dye in the epithelium 
does not necessarily imply that it is being excreted there. The taking up 
of an injected dye by the tubular epithelium and its excretion are 
processes independent of one another and its absence in the lumen when 
it is present in the epithelial cells is no evidence in favour of the theory 
of Bowman & Heidenhain. Singer [1933], who repeated the experiments 
of EUinger & Hirt on American R. pipiens with results in general agree- 
ment with ours, beUeved that he observed injected acrifiavin in the 
tubular lumen before it appeared in the glomerular capsules. He injected 
acrifiavin only when the elimination of injected aesculin was at its height. 
Under such conditions it is not possible to decide whether acrifiavin 
stains the epitheUum of the tubules alone or their lumen as well, as is 
often observed when acrifiavin is injected after fiuorescein. Acriflavin 
unlike fiuorescein is found in a lower concentration in the capsules than 
in the blood. This might be due to the fact that acrifiavin forms com- 
paratively stable compoxmds with the blood protein which cannot be 
filtered in the glomerulus. The elimination of acrifiavin in the urme is 
also far slower than that of fluorescein, since the former is partly fixed 
in the tissues. 

Fluorescein and acriflavin are dealt with in the rat’s kidney just as 
in the frog. Fluorescein is Altered in the glomeruli and concentrated m 
the proximal tubules, where water, some alkah, and a httle of the dye 
are reabsorbed. The concentration of the dye in the distal tubules is not 
much higher, perhaps because some is absorbed with water in the loops 
of Henle which cannot be seen, as well as in the distal tubules themselves, 
but the urine is more acid there. Acriflavin in low concentration enters 
the capsules, stains the nuclei of the capsular epithelium and of the cells 
of the blood vessels, and enters the epithelial cells of the proximal 
tubules from the lymph spaces. This staining of the pericellular lymph 
spaces indicates that lymph takes some part in the formation of urme 
[cf. KeUer, 1933] especiaUy in the absence of glomerular circulation 
[cf. also Richards & BamweU, 1927]. 

The present experiments give new evidence for an excretory function 
of the convoluted tubules. Acid urine was shown to be formed in t e 
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prosinial tubules of tbe normal kidney of frogs and rats vrlien urea or 
sodium bisulphate ^ras injected. A similar response was obtained in the 
experiments with abolished glomerular circulation. The intravital 
microscopic study completely confirmed Nussbaum’s observation and 
the objections raised against his interpretation could be refuted, hio 
urine was formed when the arteries were tied, but on injection of urea 
acid urine was formed containing, after these dyes had been injected, 
fluorescein but not acriflavim These two dyes therefore correspond 
in their behaviour to snlphindigotate and carmine, respectively, in 
Xussbaum's experiment. There is no doubt that collateral circulation 
from the renal portal vein or genital, vesical, or ureteric arteries may 
be opened up by increased pressure or hypertonic urea injections, and 
^omerular filtration may so be re-established as in the experiments of 
Bieter & Hirschfelder [1922, 1924, 1926, 1929], Richards & Walker 
[1927], Bainbridge, Collins &, Memries [1913, 1914] and Kempton [1937]; 
whfle the injection of urea into frogs with intact arterial supply to 
the kidney quickly activates quiescent glomeruli as shown also by 
Richards [1922] and Bieter <fc Hirschfelder [1924]. Nothing of the 
kind occurred in the present experiments in which tbe glomerular 
action was directly observed. Nor can restored glomerular activity 
explain the results of Nussbaum [1878, 1879, 1886]. Halsey [1902], 
Bainbridge & Beddard [1906a, 6], Tamura, iliyamura, Fakuda, Hosoya, 
Kishi &; Kihara [1927] or Tamura, Miyamura, Nagasawa, Hosoya, 
Kishi & Fushita [1927], for in these, as in those now reported and in those 
of EUinger k Hirt [1930 a] on winter frogs, the urine differed from the 
normal in acidity and in the lack of certain injected dyes. According to 
Beddard [1902] the activating effect of urea can only be observed when 
ligation of the arteries has preceded the injection of urea sufficientlv long 
to allow degeneration of the epithelium to occur. This objection is 
excluded in the present experiments in which there was no time available 
fox degeneration. The only explanation is that, instead of glomerular 
filtration followed by partial reabsorption in the tubules, a different 
mechanism of excretion through the proximal tubules is brought into 
play and water and fluorescein can in fact be seen being discharged from 
the proximal tubules. The present results differ from those recently 
obtain^ by Kempton who observed no formation of urine if all collaterals 
were tied and urea was injected. It is possible that this discrepancy is 
again the result of seasonal or climatic variations, frequently referred to 
In fact, EUinger k Hirt [1930a, 1931] found that after arterial ligation 
spontaneous excretion of urine rarely occurred in the summer, wLreas 
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it was regularly observed in winter frogs. In experiments of the type 
recorded in this paper, the urine contaimng acid and fluorescein but no 
acriflavin unquestionably was excreted through the cells of the proximal 
tubules. 

Ghiron s experiment was also confirmed by our method. The low 
blood pressure abohshed glomerular circulation and formation of urine, 
as well as elimination of fluorescein or acriflavin, although both were to 
be seen in the tubular epithelium. After injection of urea, the elimination 
of urine started again, but acriflavin still was not excreted. Fluorescein, 
however, was excreted through the epithehum of the proximal tubules 
and not through the glomeruli, which remained inactive. 

The results give some indication of the role of the excretory func- 
tion of the tubules. The epithelium of the proximal convoluted tubules, if 
its excretory function is repeatedly called into play, loses its capacity for 
reabsorption, for excretion, and for being stained by the dyes used. If 
frogs are repeatedly treated with urea or bisulphate and then injected 
with fluorescein and urea after ligation of the arteries, the urine formed 
in the tubules contams fluorescein in a similar concentration and of the 
same pH as in the plasma. Hence it is evident that the power of selective 
excretion has also been lost. Further evidence of the damage suffered 
is given by the increased tendency of the epithehum to take up calcium. 
Excretion through these cells cannot, therefore, be a constant function. 
It may come into action in emergency or in pathological conditions when 
the glomeruh fail or the body is loaded with substances which must be 
removed quickly. This does not exclude the possibflity that under normal 
conditions some unne constituents may be partly eliminated through the 
proximal tubules in a concentration more or less similar to that present 
in blood. Such an ehmination would not involve great osmotic work 
which apparently damages the cells concerned, and could be responsible 
for the tubular excretion of phenol red postulated by Marshall & Vickers 
[1923] and Marshall [1931] by an indirect method. The studies by Walker 
& Hudson [1937 a, 6] of a possible tubular excretion of urea and phos- 
phate, which would also represent such a type of ehmination, did not 
lead to conclusive evidence. 

The epithehrun of the proximal tubules may act in two ways: m 
normal conditions by absorbing water or certain solutes from the 
glomerular filtrate and perhaps by elimination of certain constituents m 
comparatively low concentration, and in abnormal conditions by ex- 
creting water, sohds, and acid from the blood. The way in which it acts 
will depend on the concentration gradient of substances to be absorbed 
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or excretod, as between the epithelinni and lumen on the one hand and 
the blood and the lymph on the other. What substances are absorbed or 
excreted apparentlv depends on a selective one-way permeability of the 
cell walls bordering the lumen. 

This conception combines some features of the ■view of Ludwig and 
Cushnv with others of the theory of Bowman and Heidenhain, the normal 
interplay of filtration and reabsorption being supplemented in special 
circumstances bv an excretory function of the proximal tubules. This 
extension of Ludwig and Cushny’s theory may possibly explain some 
pathological conditions, e.g. the secondary nephrosis following acute or 
chronic glomemlitis, and the constitution of the urine in acute glomerulo- 
nephritis. 

SUXDIAKT 

1.’ The intravital microscopic study of the response of the normal 
frog’s kidney to injected fluorescein and acriflavin confirms generally the 
experiments by EUinger & Hirt and reveals 

(a) that seasonal variations of the behaviour of the firog’s kidney 
observed in Heidelberg did not occur in this country; 

(b) that acriflavin stained the epithelium of the proximal tubules 
independently of the elimination of the dye, entering the cells from the 
mtracellular lymph spaces; 

(c) that acriflavin, contrary to fluorescein, is eliminated in the 
glomerular capsules in a lower concentration than it is present in the 
blood. 

2. In the normal rat’s kidney both dyes were eliminated in a manner 
similar to that in the frog. 

3. In normal frogs and rats a single injection of a large dose of either 
urea or sodium hisulphate stimulates the excretion of acid urine through 
the epithelium of the proximal tubules. 

4- The study here made, by intravital microscopy, of Nussbaum’s 
^nd Ghiron’s experiment confirms the original observations and in- 
terpretations of these workers: ligation of the arteries of the frog’s 
kidney or reducing the blood pressure by severing the spinal cord in rats, 
arr^s the glomerular function and the formation of urine in both cases; 
while after injection of urea, mine different from the normal urine is 
excreted in the proximal tubules. 

stimulation of the excretory function of the proximal 

u es leads to pathological changes in the cells concerned. This ex- 
cretory function, therefore, cannot be regarded as normal; rather must 
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it be regarded as an emergency function in the absence of glomerular 
filtration or rrhen the blood is overloaded with substances requiring 
quick ehmination. 

I wish to express my thanks to the Lister Institute, for hospitahty, to the Society for 
the Protection of Science and Learning, London, for a Research Pellowship, and to the 
Elia Sachs Plotz Foundation, Boston, U.S.A. for a grant for technical assistance. I am very 
much indebted to Prof. J. B. Leathes, Dr W. Feldberg and Dr H. JIaclean for their assist- 
ance in the preparation of the manuscript. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES I AND II 


Figs. 1-12. Photographs of living kidneys (magnification: Figs. 1—10 and 12 x 78, 
Fig. 11 X 150. Zeiss Iliflev, reducing the magnification to 1. Ilford Panchromatic Plates. 
Eyepiece: photo x4 (Zeiss). Objective; Figs. 1-10 and 12, W.I. 39, num. Ap. 1.10; 
Fig. 11, E.-H. 75, num. Ap. 1.15; both special lenses for intravital microscopy (Zeiss). 
Filters (Schott): BG3, 2'5 and 3'5 mm., resp. and QG5, 1 mm.). The photographs are 
taken directly of the living organs. YTiilo these show only one level giving an average stage 
of the process, in the experiment the micrometer screw is constantly used to observe dif- 
ferent levels of the object continuously. The different parts of the kidney were identified 
by following up the elimination of fluorescein from the glomerulns downwards and by 
comparing the intravital microscopic pictures with those of ordinary microscopic slides of 
sections. 

PI.ATE I 


. Fig. 1. Frog, kidney, ventral side; 2 hr. 61 min. after injection of 0-25 mg. fluorescein: 
oval active glomerulus (a) with capillaries (a,) and bright capsule (Oj), some distal 
tubules (6) with bright narrow lumen (6,) and fairly bright narrow epithelium (b.), one 
collecting tubule (c) with bright epithelium (Cj) and bright lumen (c,) ; some of the nuclei 
of the epithehal cells are stained (c,) ; the darker intervals between the tubules and 
sometimes crossing them are capillaries of the renal portal veins (d). Exp. 15 sec. 


Fig. 2. Frog, kidney, dorsal side; 21 min. after injection of 0-25 mg. fluorescein: proximal 
tubules, some with bright epithelium (a,) and bright lumen (a,) (active systems), 
some tubules whose epithelium is stained with yellowish fluorescent lyochrome par- 
ticles (5j), the lumen being dark (6,) (inactive systems). Epithelium and lumen are 
broader than those of the distal tubules in Fig. 1. The comparatively dark intervals 
between the tubules are capillaries of the renal portal vein (c). Exp. 1 min. 


Fig. 3. Frog, kidney, ventral side, immediately after ligating and cutting the renal arteries: 
oval inactive glomerulus (a) with capillaries (a,) (far less distinct than those in the 
active glomerulus. Fig. 1) and dark capsule (oj), some distal tubules (6) with greenish 
fluorescent lyochromes in low concentration in the lumen (6,) and dark epithelium (6 ) 
dark intertubular capillaries (c). Exp. 3 min. 


Fig. 4. Same frog, same 
no alteration of the 
Exp. 3 min. 


part of the kidney, 10 min. after injection of 0-2 mg. fluorescein- 
picture. letters mark the same parts of the picture as in Pig. 3 


29—2 
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fig. 6. Same frog as in Pig. 3, dorsal side, 13 min , after Fig. 4 (23 min. after injection of 
fluorescein) : proximal tubules (a), low concentration of lyochromes in the lumen (aj 
and in the epithelium (a,). Exp. 6 min . 

Fig. 6. Same frog as in Fig. 3, ventral side, 2 hr. after fluorescein injection and 6 min. after 
injection of 5 ml. 6% urea: oval inactive glomerulus (a) with dark capillaries (Uj) and 
dark capsule (Oj) and one proximal tubule (6) with very bright yellow broad epithelinm 
(hj) and bright j’ellow lumen (6,) and some dark distal tubules (c). Exp. 1 min. 16 see. 


Plate n 

Fig. 7. Same frog as in Fig. 3, ventral side, 2 hr. 30 min. after injection of fluorescein and 
36 min. after urea injection: distal tubules (a) with bright yellow narrow lumen (a,) 
and bright narrow epithelium (a,), one distal tubule with fairly bright epithelium (6) 
and dark lumen (6j), fairly bright intratubular capillaries (c). Exp. 46 see. 

Pig. 8. Frog, injected 12 times with 1 ml. 1'65% sodium bisulphate in 17 days: kidney, 
ventral side, dark glomerulus (a), some distal tubules (b) with greenish fluorescent 
lyochromes in the lumen and two proximal tubules (c) with very bright fluorescent 
calcified epitheUal cells (o,) and darker cell edges (Cj). Exp. 3 min. 

Fig. 9. Rat, kidney, surface; 26 min. after injection of 3 mg. fluorescein: proximal tubules, 
some \vith bright lumen (a,) and bright epithebnm (o,) (active systems), some with dark 
lumen (6,) and fairly bright epithelium (6,) (inactive systems). Blood capillaries (c) 
between the tubules, sometimes crossing them. Exp. 1 min. 

Fig. 10. Rat, kidne}’, after the surface had been shaved off; 3 hr. 20 min. after injection of 
3 mg. fluorescein: active glomerulus (a) with fairly dark capillaries (o,), bright capsule 
(a,), vas afferens and efferens (a,) and neck leading to a proximal tube (aj, and a 
distal tube (b) with very bright lumen (bj) and bright epithelinm (b,). Exp. 2 mm. 

Fig. 11. Rat, kidney, surface; 2 hr. after injection of 3 mg. acrifluvin: proximal tubules, 
fairly bright epithelium (Uj) with very brightly stained nuclei (a,) and feirly dark 
lumen (6). Between the tubules the dark capillaries (c). Exp. 20 sec. 

Fig. 12. Rat, kidney, after the surface had been shaved off; 3 hr. 16 min. after injection 
of 3 mg. aoriflavin. Active glomerulus (a), the nuclei of the glomerular epithelium 
being stained (a,), and vas afferens (b) with stained nuclei of the vascular muscle cells 
(6,)- Exp. 1 min. 30 sec. 
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the action of some amines related to 

ADRENALINE. CYCLOHEXYLALKYLAMINES 


By J. a. GUNN and M. R. GURD 
From the Nuffield Institute for Medical Research, Oxford 

{Received 29 July 1939) 

Ik previous papers of this series the actions of a number of compounds 
related to adrenaline have been described and a summax}" of their actions 
^as given in a recent paper [Gunn, Gurd & Sachs, 1939]. All of the com- 
pounds previously dealt vdth have a phenylethylamine or phenyliso- 
propylamine skeleton and most of them possess one or more methoxyl 
groups, or a methylenedioxyl group, on the benzene ring. A vider survey 
of compounds related to adrenaline has recently been made by one of us 
in the Ohver-Sharpey Lectures [Gunn, 1939], in the course of which some 
conclusions were drawn relating physiological action and chemical 
constitution within this group of compounds. 

The present paper deals with the actions of a series of amines having 
a partially or completely reduced ring, and a methylamine, ethylamine, 
or isopropylamine side-chain. In view of the large number of com- 
pomds related to adrenaline that have been synthesized and investi- 
gated, it is surprising that so little attention has been paid to the effects 
ot reduction of the ring, though this has considerable theoretical interest 
^we as providing a new series of compounds with potential therapeutic 
ues. or purposes of comparison we have included experiments also 
nf. \ P'Pl^oaylethylamines. Several references occur in the liter- 
di^cu ■ ® latter compound which will be mentioned in the 

b3 r tere di.<nmed have beL nZ- 
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Tlie following are the compounds to be considered 
(14) ^-Phenyl ethylamine; 


(15) a-Phenylethylamine: 


jh,.ch,.nh. 


\ 




NH. 


(16) /3-CyclohexyIethylamine: 

A 

h/ Nh, 






H, 


Yoh ..CHj.NHj 

(17) a-Cyclohexylethylamine: 


■A-- 

]h. 


(Ijh, 


NH, 


(18) Cyclohexylmethylamine : 


A 

Y > 

HA xH, 


H.CHj.NH, 


( 1 9) ^-Cyclohexylisopropylamine : 

H, 



ACTION OF GYGLOHEXYLALEY FAMINES 
(20) A . 1 . 2 . Cyclohexenylisopropylainine : 



Ah, 


The first five compoirads were available as hydrochlorides, the Inst two 
as sulphates, and the doses refer to these salts. 


Results 

Toxicity 

The tojdcities of these compounds were determined in white mice by 
intraperitoneal injection. Preliminary estimations were made by in- 
jection of graded doses, not less than ten animals being used for each 
compound. Subsequently the l.d. 50 was determined on at least two 
groups of twenty mice each. The following table gives the resulting 
L.D. 50 for all the compounds. 

Componnd 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 

m>. 50 (mice, iotraperitoneal) (g,/kg.) 0-23 0-26 0’12 0-18 0-30 0-16 0'09 

These figures bring out some points of interest. Reduction of the ring 
increases the toxicity, for ^-cyclohexylethylamine (16) has about twice 
the toxicity of ^-phenylethylamine (14), and a-cyclohexylethylamine 
(17) about one and a half times the toxicity of a-phenylethylamine (15). 
The ^ compounds are shghtly more toxic than the a compounds both in 
the case of phenylethylamine (14, 15) and cyclohexylethylamine (16, 17). 
IVith the cyclohexyl nucleus, the methylamine compound (18) has only 
about one-third of the toxicity of the ethylamme compound (16), which 
latter is also slightly more toxic than the isopropylamine compoxmd (19). 
TTith previous compounds which we have investigated, it has always 
been found that with any given ting structure the compound with an 
isopropylamine side-chain is considerably more toxic than one with an 
ethylamine side-chain; evidently, however, this is not true of the cyclo- 
hexyl ring. Pinahy cyclohexenylisopropylamine (20) is about twice as toxic 
as cyclohexylisopropylamine (19), although the only chemical difference is 
a single unsaturated linkage in the ring in the former. So fax as we know, 
this is the first compound with this particidar ring structure that has been 
investigated in this group. It will be shown later that it is also the most 
powerful cerebral excitant of all the compounds we have investigated. 
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Symptoms produced 

The symptoms produced by these compounds when injected intra- 
peritoneally in mice were studied by simple observation and by cme- 
matographic records. A detailed description of the symptoms produced by 
individual compounds would require lengthy protocols and only a brief 
comparative description will be given. All compoimds produced symp- 
toms of excitation of the central nervous system, characterized by fre- 
quent and rapid co-ordinated movements, accelerated respiration and 
sometimes tremor and ataxia. Especially with rapidly fatal doses, ter- 
minal asphyxial convulsions occurred, while in some cases especially 
with large but non-fatal doses a stage of partial motor paralysis followed 
the period of excitement. The symptoms of excitation were not identical 
wdth different compounds, and were least marked with a-phenylethyl- 
amine. In the cyclohexyl group the methylamine (18), ethylamine (16) 
and isopropylamine (19) compoimds showed progressively increasing 
central stimulation in that order. IVhen compounds with corresponding 
side-chains are compared, the cyclohexyl nucleus seems to be shghtly 
more stimulant than the phenyl nucleus. Cyclohexenylisopropylamine 
(20) produced the most pronounced increase in central excitability of all 
the compounds. This is no doubt partly due to the superior stimulant 
properties of the isopropylamine, as compared with the ethylanune 
side-chain, but must be also due to the partially reduced nucleus, because 
it appears to be definitely more stimulant than either ^-phenyhsopro- 
pylamine or jS-cyclohexylisopropylamine. 

To compare it with the former (benzedrine) we used an arrangement 
for cinematographic records which may be useful to others for similar 
investigations. A deep wooden tray, 14 in. sq., was divided by two 
partitions into three compartments (Fig. 1). The side of the tray facing 
the camera was sloped at an angle of about 46° and, as the lens o t e 
camera was directed at about the same angle, aU the animals in the tray 
were permanently in the field. In one compartment (A) were six contro 
mice, in (5) six mice injected with benzedrine and in (C) six mice injecte 

with cyclohexenyhsopropylamine. v- u 

The tray was covered with a sheet of plate glass, without whicli e 
animals would sometimes leap out of the tray during the excitem 
stage produced by the drugs. By this arrangement two compoun 
conveniently be compared with one another in regard to the symp 
they produce, with the behaviour of normal mice under similar con on 

as a control. 
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Plate 1 



'I Airangement for cinematographic records (see text) permitting comparison of three groups of mice, 

. I and giving an impression of the superior activity and peculiar postures of mice injected with cyclohexenyl- 

j isopropylamine (Q and with benzedrine (B) over normal mice (A’). 

■I 


To facep. i56 
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We have found with benzedrine and allied compounds which produce 
a similar stimulation of the central nervous system that the symptoms 
of excitement are much more pronounced if several injected animals arc 
kept together in a cage or tray. If one animal is kept alone in a jar, no 
■^ery striking symptoms of excitement may be exhibited, whereas when 
several are together and especially if they have room to run, they excite 
one another. The symptoms of intoxication are very characteristic ; the 
animals are extremely restless, make frequent rapid rushes often accom- 
pame by squealing, and sometimes sit up on their hind quarters with 
ttquisitive rotational movements of the head and neck. Occasionally 
^ere are clonic convulsive movements. These symptoms can be easily 
e m a cinematograph film but the photograph reproduced may 
aps comey an impression of the restlessness and characteristic 
°t. 1 ^ injected animals (in C and B) as compared with the 
^eatary behaviour of the control mice (in N). Study of the cinemato- 
^Pbc records confirmed what had been inferred from simple obserrmtion 

intense Y''^'’^®^®''5'ii8opropylamine produced a slightly more 

intense, but less enduring, motor excitement than benzedrine 




f 

aJrepalmf 
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Isolated mammalian heart 

in various degreM,^I^ea^®^^”^ compounds produc 

Compounds U of the contractiom 

ducing an effect about eonal t in activity, p 

hundredth the amount ofldreu , fo that produced by o 

of adrenalme but much more prolonged. Fig 
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shows the transient effect produced by O’Sjug. of adrenaline injected into 
the cantiula immediately above the heart, compared with the prolonged 
effect of 40 /ig. of compound 16. 

The a compounds 15 and 17 were also about equal in potency but their 
acti\dty was much less than the corresponding ^ compounds 14 and 16. 
Compounds 18, 19 and 20 had an actmty approximately equal to that of 
one two-hundredth the amoimt of adrenaline. The action of compound 
20 vns especially quick in onset and of short duration. 

Blood pressure 

The effects of the compounds on blood pressure were examined in 
spinal cats and in rabbits anaesthetized with urethane or ether. Quanti- 
tative comparisons of the compounds with one another and with adren- 
aline are only approximate. 

Cats. All seven substances produced rises in blood pressure in spinal 
cate when injected intravenously in doses of 1-5 mg. Compound 14 was 
the most potent pressor substance, having from one-ffftieth to one- 
Inmdredth of the pressor acti\dty of adrenaline. Its action was similar 
to that of adrenaline, the duration of the rise being not more than twice 
that of an equipressor dose of adrenaline; the pressor activity did not 
diminish with successive doses. Compound 16 had about one-quarter of 
the activity of compound 14 but the pressor effect was shghtly more 
prolonged. The corresponding a compounds (16 and 17) had much less 
pressor activity than the )3 compounds -(14 and 16), compound 16 having 
about one-fiftieth of the activity of compoimd 14 and compound li 
one-seventh of the activity of compound 16. 

' These differences are illustrated in Fig. 3. For subsequent com- 
parisons injections were first given of 1, 2, 4, and 8^g. of adrenaline. The 
tracings show the superior pressor potency of )3-phenylethyIamine (E) 
over a-phenylethylaniine (F), and of ^-cyclohexylethylamine (G) over 
a-cyclohexylethylamine (H). The injection of these compounds did not 
reduce the sensitivity of the animal to adrenaline, 4^g. of which produced 
even a greater effect after the compoimds were administered than before. 

Fig. 4 shows a comparison of the pressor actions of compounds 
16 (A), 18 (B), 19 (C), and 20 (D), each of them given in a dose of 1 mg., 
which produced rises of pressure of 70, 24, 70, and 76 mm. Hg respec- 
tively. In regard to intensity, the three compounds oyclohexylethyl- 
amine (A), cyclohexylisopropylamine (C) and cyclohexenyhsopropyl- 
amine (D) are about equal but the duration in B and D is about three 
times as long as in A. The pressor effect of cyclohexylmethylamine is 
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relatively feeble. In these pressor dilTcrenccs between the inethylaminc, 
etbylamine and isopropylaminc side-chains the cyclohcxyl coinpound.s 
show a close similarity to the corresponding phenyl compounds. 



Rg. 3. Blood pressnre of spinal eat. A, 1 /xg. adrenaline; B, 2 pg. adrenaline; C, 4 pg. 
adrenaline; D, 8 pg. adrenaline; E, 0-4 mg. j3-phenylethylnminc; F, 3 mg. a-pbenyl- 
ethylamine; G, 1 mg. p-cyclohe.xylethylaminc; H, 5 mg. a-cyclohexylethylamine; 
K, 4 pg. adrenaline (at end of experiment). Showing 1 mg. j3-cyclohc.xylethyInmmo 
equal to about 0’4 mg. ^-phenylethylamine and about 0 pg. adrenaline, and the much 
feebler pressor activity of the * compounds. 



>g. 4. Blood pressure of spinal cat. Showing effect of 1 mg. each of cyclohexylethylamine 
(A), cjclobexylmethylamine (B), cyclohexylisopropylamine (C) and cyclohexenyliso- 
propy amine (D). The rises of blood pressure are about equal in A, C and D- the dura 
fMblf ^ ^ ^ ® “ relatively 
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The actions of ergotoxine and cocaine on pressor effects Tvas in- 
vestigated only in the case of ^-phenylethylamine and ^-cyclohexylethyl- 
amine. Fig. 5 shows the effects of 1 mg. ^-phenylethylamine, 4 mg. 
jS-cyclohexylethylamine and 20 /ig. adrenaline before and after ergo- 
toxine. The pressor action of adrenaline was reversed but that of the 
other two compounds merely reduced. 



Fig. 6. Blood pressure of spinal cat. A and E, 1 mg. / 9 -phenylethylaimne; B and ^ mg 
^-cyolohe.'cj-lethylamine; C and D, 20 fig. adrenaline. Between C and B, 0-5 mg 
ergotoxine ethanesuiphonate. Showing that after ergotoxine the pressor acfaon o, 
adrenaline is reversed hut that of jS.phenylethylamine and of ^-cyelohexylet y amin 
is only reduced. 


■N 



Q 


Fig. 6. Blood pressure of spinal cat. A and E, 20 fig. adrenaline; B andD, 1 
ethylamine; C and F, 4 mg. /3-cyclohexylethylamine. Between C and 
cocaine hydrochloride intravenously. Showing that after 

of adrenaline is increased but that of g-phenylethylamine and g-cyclohe.vy 7 
almost abolished. 

Fig. 6 shows the effect of the same doses of the same compoun^ 
before and after cocaine. Cocaine enhances the pressor effect ° ® 
line and markedly diminishes the pressor effects of ^-pheny e y 
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and j3-cyclohexylethylamine. These results agree mth what has been 
found with the majority of compounds related to adrenaline. They i er 
from, adrenaline in the alteration in pressor responses produce y 
ergotoxine and cocaine. The pressor effects after ergotoxine are reduce 
hut not reversed as occurs with adrenaline, and the pressor effects after 
cocaine are reduced whereas with adrenaline they are augmented. 

Babbits. In rabbits anaesthetized with urethane, these compounds 
produced a small rise of blood pressure when given in small doses 
(1-5 mg.) but, even after section of both vagi, the rises were much smaller 



■ oc 

B.P. 

-I 
A 
• so 
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Rg. 7. Kespiration (iJ) and blood pressure in a rabbit anaesthetized with urethane. 

At A, 4 mg. ^-cydohesylethj’lamine. Showing alight acceleration of respiration and 
preliminary fall of blood pressure, followed by a rise at B 3 min. later. Contrast the 
slight effects on blood pressure in the rabbit with the marked pressor effects of the 
zame dose in spinal cats in Figs, 4B and 6C. 

than were produced by corresponding doses in spinal cats, as has pre- 
viously been found with other substances of the group, including adrena- 
line. The effects were also much more variable than in the cat and some- 
times the rise of pressure was preceded by a transient fall. Doses of 
10 mg. or more usually produced a purely depressor response. The 
pressor effect was more liable to diminish rapidly with successive doses 
in rabbits than in cats. 

A typical result is iUustrated in Fig. 7, where the upper record is a 
tracing of the respiration. A dose of 4 mg. of jS-cyclohexylethylamine 
produced a preliminary fall of pressure from 90 to 80 mm. Hg, followed 
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by a gradual rise until, 4 min , after injection, the pressure was 102mm.Hg. 
This rise lasted for several minutes. Respiration increased from 28 to 
34 per min. but returned to the normal rate in 4 min. A comparison of 
this tracing with Figs. 3C and 5B, in each of which the same dose of 
cyclohexylethylamine was given as was administered to the rabbit m 
this experiment, will show the insignificant effect on the blood pressure 
in the rabbit as compared with the pronormced pressor effect of tbe 
same dose in a spinal cat. 

Uterus 

The isolated uterus of the non-pregnant cat is a convenient tissue for 
determining peripheral sympathomimetic action as it is relaxed by 
adrenaline. The actions of this series of compounds showed considerable 



l?ig. 8. Isolated non-pregnant cat’s uterus. Shoiring stimulation by ^-oycloherylisopit^yl 
amine (1:25,000) at 10, and by oyclohe-xenylisopropylamine (1:10,000) at 12. n- 
trast the inhibitor effect of adrenaline (1:10’) at 11 and 13. 

variations in their effect on the uterus. The most usual effect was a 
stimulant one, produced by concentrations of 1 : 60,000 to 1 : 10,000. 
is illustrated in Fig. 8. The uterus in Locke’s solution showed regular 
rhythmic movements. At 10 cyclohexylethylamine was added to make it 
into a concentration of 1:25,000. This produced a marked increase m 
the tone of the muscle with superimposed more frequent rhythmic 
movements. The addition of adrenaline at 11 (1:10’) produced promp 
relaxation of the uterus. After being twice washed with Locke s solution, 
the uterus regained its previous rhythm. The addition of cyclobexeny - 
isopropylamine at 12 caused rise of tone, which was agam remove y 
adrenaline (1:10’) at 13. Relaxation of the uterus occurred m some 
experiments with weaker solutions, especially with the ^ com;^un s 
14 and 16, and it is difficult to account for this as being due to anytnmg 
other than a sympathetic stimulation. The margin between the stun an 
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and inliibitorT concentrations vras often a sharp one. as is illustrated m 
Fig. 9. Here' relaxation of the uterus was produced hy ^-phenylethyl- 
amine in concentrations of 1 : 100,000; 1 r 50.000. and 1 . 35,000 but 
1:20,,000 produced a well-marked increase in tone. The second horn of 
the same uterus after keeping at 0' C. overnight, responded to all con 
centrations from 1:250.000 to 1:5,000 by contraction. Three other fresh 
uteri were also stimulated bv concentrations from 1 : 50.000 to 1 . 10,000. 
Evidentlv, therefore, not only do different uteri respond differently to 
the same concentrations of this compound but the same uterus nia\ gi^ e 
a different response according to the conditions under which it is kept 
before testing. Somewhat similar variable results have been obtained 
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itg. 9. Isolated Bon-pregnant cat's uteros. Showing contraction with ^-phenylethclaminc 
1:20,000, bat relaxation with weaker solutions. 


with other compounds, in sharp contrast to the prompt and consistent 
inhibition of the non-pregnant cat’s uterus that is produced by adrenaline. 

As the rabbit's uterus is stimulated bv adrenaline, the response it 
gives is not of much assistance in deciding between a direct stimulant 
action on muscle and a true sympathetic stimnlation. Onlv a few experi- 
ments were done on the rabbit’s uterus and they showed that the present 
group of compounds resembles others previously investigated in stimu- 
lating the contractions of this orgatL 

The isolated guinea-pig's uterus was powerfully stimulated bv jS- 
phenylethylamine (1:25.000) and by ^-cyclohexylethylamine (1:10,000). 
In both cases adrenaline produced prompt relaxation. 


Intestine 

The plated intestine of the cat gave responses somewhat similar to 

®se of the non-pregnant uterus of this animal. Solutions of 1:50 000 

to 1:10,000 produced increase of tone of the muscle, while weaker soln- 
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Fig, 10. Isolated rabbit’s inteatine, ShoTring transient depression followed by 
stimulation with both ^'phenylethylamiDe at 8 and ^•(^clohexylethylamine at 11. 





Fig. 11. Isolated intestine of rabbit (A) and of cat (B). Showing stimnlant effect of 
phenylethylamine (1:200,000) on the rabbit’s intestine as contrasted with the in- 
hibitor effect of the same concentration on the cat’s intestine. Only the latter e ect 
resembles the effect of adrenaline bnt is produced less promptly and completely. 
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tions (1:200,000 to 1:100,000) sometimes produced relaxation. Even 
vrien sucli relaxation occurred, it rras produced much more gradually 
by these compounds than by adrenaline. High concentrations (e.g. 
1:2,000) produced paralysis of the muscle. 

In the isolated rabbit’s intestine, the inhibitor effect of ueak con- 
centrations uas usually absent. In one experiment rvith ^-phenylethyl- 
amine, the vreakest concentration to have any effect uas 1:500,000 
uhich produced slight stimulation, and all concentrations up to 1 : 10,000 
produced an incieasiagly greater effect of the same type. A solution of 
1:6,000 caused preliminary stimulation, followed by paralysis of the 
muscle, and still stronger concentrations paralysis only. 

lig. 10 shows a typical effect of 1:10,000 of j3-phenylethylamine 
(at 8) and of p-cyclohexylethylamine (at 11). The two substances produce 
almost identical effects, a transient depression followed by a more pro- 
longed rise of tone. Fig. 11 shows the effect of 1 : 200,000 of ^-phenyl- 
ethylamine on the intestine of the rabbit (a) and the cat (b). In the 
former the effect is a stimulant one, in the latter a weak inhibition. 


Discussiox 


The main object of this investigation was to determine the effects 
of reduction of the phenyl nucleus upon the physiological action of 
substances related to adrenaline. The compound nearest to adrenaline is 
^-cyclohexylethylamine which differs from /3-phenylethylainine only in 
reduction of the ring, and comparisons of the action of these two have 
been made. As examples of the effects of alteration of the mde-chain upon 
compounds with the reduced nucleus, the methylamine and isopropyl- 
amine derivatives have also been examined. One compound with a 
partially reduced ring, cyclohexenylisopropylamine, has also been 
examined. An a compound, a-cyclohexylethylamine, has been compared 
uith tt-phenylethylamine, though these compounds were of less interest 
as they are farther removed from the adrenaline stmctore. 

Of these compounds only ^-phenylethylamine has had any consider- 
able previous physiological investigation. Tfe have used it mainly for 
comparative purposes and consequently do not propose to review in 
detail the literature on this compound, which has been discussed by 
Raymond Hamet [1933] and more recently by AUes & Knoefel [1938]. 
It may suffice to mention how some of our results supplement previous 


Barger & Dale [1910] found that iS-phenylethylamine produced “in 
a taon to the rise of blood pressure in the spinal cat, characteristic 
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dilatation of the pupil, relaxation of the urinary bladder, and inhibition 
of the tone and rhythm of the virgin cat’s nterus”. They state that 
though the action was not completely investigated, “sufficient evidence 
was obtained to warrant the conclusion that the action was of the 
sympathomimetic type”. Bry [1914] described marked respiratory 
stimulation in cats and clonic convulsions in rabbits; she found httle 
effect on the blood pressure in rabbits. Barbour [1916] and AUes [1932] 
found the minimal lethal dose by subcutaneous injection in white mice 
to be 0'3 g./kg., which is sufficiently close to our figure of 0'23 g./kg. by 
intraperitoneal injection. Our experiments confirm the stimulant action 
on the central nervous system and on the respiration in the intact 
animal; the latter effect we have seen also in rabbits anaesthetized with 
urethane. 

In regard to blood pressure our experiments agree with those of 
Barger & Dale in finding a marked pressor action in spinal cats and with 
those of Bry in finding a feeble pressor action in rabbits. Alles & Knoefel 
have also drawn attention to the comparative ineffectiveness of 
phenylethylamine as a pressor agent in the rabbit as compared with the 
cat or dog and point out that it is “in agreement with the reactivity of 
the animal to nicotine in comparison with epinephrine”. Tainter [1933] 
found ergotamine had httle effect on the pressor action of phenylethyl- 
amine though the action of adrenaline was reversed. Hoyt, Patek & 
Thienes [1934] found that cocaine abohshed, while ergotoxine decreased 
but did not reverse, the pressor action of j8-phenylethylamine. We have 
found substantially the same effects. Tainter especially has regarded the 
difference in response following cocaine and ergotoxine given by most 
compounds of this group as compared with adrenaline as indicating the 
absence of a true sympathetic stimulation. 

In regard to peripheral sympathetic action as manifested on isolated 
organa containing smooth muscle, ^-phenylethylamine does not act 
quahtatively lik e adrenaline. As with so many other compounds of this 
group, it has a stimulating action on many forms of smooth muscle that 
are inhibited by adrenaline. So far as the cat is concerned, weak con- 
centrations may give an inhibitor effect on the non-pregnant uterus (as 
was found by Barger & Dale) as well as on the intestine, but even this 
effect is not constant, while stronger solutions stimulate both these 
tissues. Barbour [1916] stated that j3-phenylethylamine relaxes the 
isolated non-pregnant guinea-pig’s uterus, but our experiments agree 
with those of Hoyt et al. that j3-phenylethylamine stimulates the rabbit’s 
intestine and the guinea-pig’s uterus, both of which are inhibited by 
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adienaline. These results recall the earlier experiments of Epstein, Gunn 
k Yirden [1932] rrho concluded that certain methosyphenylethylanxines 
stimulated the sympathetic terminations in cats hut not in rodents, the 
action in the latter animals heing one of direct stimulation of the muscle. 
This stimulation may he partly, as Raymond-Hamet suggests, due to a 
nicotine-like action, but the fact that the stimtilant action of ^-phenyl- 
ethylamine on the isolated rabbit’s gut persists after large doses of 
nicotine, as found by Alles & Einoefel, seems to demand also a direct 
action on muscle. 

One reason for the divergent statements in the literature regarding 
actions of phenylethylamine and other compounds on isolated organs is 
that there may be a threefold action on smooth muscle. Very strong 
concentrations may cause relaxation due to paralysis of the muscle, 
intermediate concentrations contraction. Both these effects may be 
found in rodents and cats, and the former action has sometimes been 
confused uith sympathetic stimulation. Weak solutions may cause 
inhibition of the intestine and non-pregnant ntems of the cat and this is 
probably a true sympathetic stimulation, ■which does not occur with the 
intestine of the rabbit or the uterus of the guinea-pig. As is shown in 
Fig. 9 in the case of the virgin cat’s uterus, a concentration so high as 
1:35,000 may cause relaxation, while one of 1:20,000 may cause con- 
traction, hut the effect of those concentrations is not constant in different 
cats, in some of whom even weak concentrations cause contraction. Even 
when an inhibitory effect is produced on an isolated organ by ^-pbenyl- 
ethylamine, it is produced much less promptly and completely than by 
adrenaline. In the intact cat, where the condition of the organs is far 
more normal than in the exsected organs, small doses of many of these 
compounds, which give a lo-vr concentration in the blood, produce the 
inhibitor effects on the intestine and non-pregnant uterus more promptly 
and regularly than occur in the exsected organ, as was shoirn by Epstein 
et qI. •nith methoxyphenylethylamines. Under similar conditions in the 
mtact rabbit, however, the same compounds give only con'fcraction of the 
intetine. The absence of sympathomimetic inhibitory effects in rabbits 
which are exhibited in cats cannot, therefore, be ascribed to vagaries 
in the beha'vioui of exsected 'tissues. 

The moral of this discussion is that, when compounds of this group 
are compared with one another or with adrenaline in regard to their 
actioM on isohted tissues, the results may be not only valueless but 
positively misleading unless due cognizance is taken (a) of the effects of 
different concentrations on the same tissue, (b) of the varying effects of 

30—2 
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a particular concentration in different animals of the same species, and 
(c) of the different effects on the same organ of different species. It is 
■want of recognition of these complexities that is largely responsible for 
the di'vergent statements in the literature, a particular compound being 
described by one observer as producing contraction, by another as 
producing relaxation, of particular tissue. 

These points have been discussed in relation to ^-phenylethylamine 
because more ample data are available ■with this compound from the 
■work of several investigators. There seems every reason to beheve that 
the same arguments apply to the new compounds the actions of which 
have been described in this paper, and which can now be more briefly 
re^viewed. 

From the basic point of ■yiew, the most important compound is 
^-cyclohexylethylamine (hexahydrophenylethylamine) which differs 
from ^-phenylethylamine only in reduction of the ring. Bry [1914] 
recorded only three experiments ■with it and found that it caused acceler- 
ation of respiration in the cat, slight and mainly depressor effects on the 
blood pressure of the rabbit and contraction of the rabbit’s uterus. 
Waser [1927] described a rise of pressure in the anaesthetized dog with 
doses of 3-10 mg., contraction of the isolated uterus of the guinea-pig 
■with a concentration of 1 : 6000 and of the intestine ■with 1 : 10,000. Our 
more extensive investigation has sho'wn that there is no important 
qualitative difference in the actions of ^-cyclohexylethylamine and 
^-phenylethylamine, the symptoms in the intact animal, the primary 
effects on blood pressure in different animals as well as the effects fol- 
lo'wing ergotoxine and cocaine, and the actions on smooth muscle in 
different organs being substantially the same with both compounds. The 
chief quantita'tive differences are that the former is more toxic to white 
mice, but has a less powerful pressor action in cats, than the latter. 

The comparison of compounds "with other alkylamine side-chains, so 
far as they have been available, also bears out the conclusion that 
reduction of the ring has surprisingly little effect on the resulting com- 
pound. Thus, in regard to toxicity and general physiological actions, 
]3-cyclohexylisopropylamine differs very little from ^-phenylisopropyl- 
amine (benzedrine). In regard to stimulant action on the central nervous 
system, the order of acti-vity of compounds, methylamine < ethylamme 
< isopropylamine, holds good for the cyclohexyl as weU as the phenyl 
compounds. Only one compound was available for studying the effect 
of partial reduction of the ring, ■viz. )3.A.1.2.cyclohexenylisopropyl- 
amine. With the isopropylamine side-chain, the toxicities for mice are 
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in tte order; cyclohesenyl, 0‘09; phenyl, 0'12; cyclohexyl, 0 16. The 
superior activity o£ the cyclohexenyl nucleus could hardly have been 
anticipated and suggests that an examination of other derivatives of this 
nucleus vould be interesting. 

In regard to a compounds, Barger & Dale noted that a-phenyleth}'!- 
amine had a feeble pressor activity compared with the ^ compound. 
Our experiments confirm this and show that the same is true of the 
corresponding cyclohexyl derivatives. In regard to toxicity, however, 
the a. compoimds are in both cases only very shghtly less active than the 
^ compounds. 

SimMAnY 

The actions of some cyclohexylalkylamines have been examined and 
compared with the actions of the corresponding phenylalkylamines. 
The following are the main conclusions; 

1. ^-Cyclohexylethylamine stimulates the central nervous system, 
accelerates the respiratory movements, has a pressor actirdty in spinal 
cats equal to about one-four-hundredth of that of adrenaline, and a feeble 
pressor actiNuty in anaesthetized rabbits. Strong solutions paralyse, 
weaker solutions stimulate, the isolated intestine and uterus of the guinea- 
pig and rabbit; and in these tissues the inhibitory effects characteristic 
of adrenaline are not produced. With the lowest effective concentrations, 
mhihitory effects may occur in the isolated intestine and non-pregnant 
ntems of the cat bnt less certainly than with adrenaline. No important 
qualitative difference was foxmd between the actions of P-cyclohexyl- 
ethylamine and of (3-phenylethylamine;‘the former was about twice as 
toxic for mice as the latter, hut possessed only about a quarter of its 
pressor activity in spinal cats. 

2. With ethylamine and isopropylamine side-chains, there was like- 
wise no important qualitative difference between the corresponding 
cyclohexyl and phenyl compounds. With both types of ring the central 
stimulant properties increase in the order: methylamine < ethylamine < 
isopropylamine. 

3. With both cyclohexyl and phenyl rings, the a-ethylamine com- 
pounds are less active than the corresponding ^ compounds. 

4. One compound with a partially reduced ring, cyclohexenyliso- 
propylamine, is more toxic and more stimulant than the corresponding 
phenyl and cyclohexyl componnds. 

6 So far as the compounds investigated are concerned, partial or 
complete reduction of the nnclens affects the actions of the resulting 
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compound quantitatively but produces little, if any, qualitative change 
in tbe physiological activity. 

Wo grateftilly record onr indebtedness to Messrs Imperial Chemical Indostries for 
supplying us with the compounds used in these experiments. 
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ELECTRIC INTERACTION BETWEEN 
TWO ADJACENT NERVE FIBRES 

By BERNHARD KATZ^ akd OTTO H. SCHMITT = 

From the Department of Physiology, University College, London 

{Received 1 Avgust 1939) 

Hodoktn^s recent work [1937-9] has substantiated tbe already strong 
suspicion that the propagation of the nerve impulse is maintained by the 
stimnlating effect of the action current wave. The idea of an electric 
mechanism of this kind had been alive since Hermann [1899], but the 
recent experiments have established the order of magnitude of the effect, 
and have shown that the normal action current is a powerful electric 
stimulus capable of exciting resting regions in front of the active centre 
of the potential wave with a considerable factor of safety. These findings 
raise the questions of whether, and to what extent, an action potential 
travelling in one or a number of axons might affect adjacent fibres. 

The possibility of such an interaction between separate, active and 
resting, units is of interest from several aspects, (i) Normally, local 
currents set up in the vicinity of an active region do not, and obviously 
must not, excite adjacent fibres. Some mechanism apparently is present 
by which, not only the further propagation of the impulse in the active 
fibre, but also its “isolated conduction” is ensured, (ii) A subthreshold 
effect of an action potential on an adjacent fibre must be expected, 
however, siace some part of the local current is bound to penetrate the 
surrounding tissue. 

The object of the present paper was to investigate the electric inter- 
action between separate axons in a simple case, using a nerve preparation 
which contains two fibres only, and determining quantitatively (i) any 
excitability changes which might take place in one fibre during the 
passage of an impulse in the other, and (ii) any mutual interaction between 
impulses travelling simultaneously in both fibres. 

> Beit Memorial Eesearch BeDow. * Sir Halley Stewart Eeaearch PeUow. 
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Methods 

Preparation. Using tlie technique described by Hodgkin [1938], two 
adjacent fibres were isolated from the limb nerve of a crab (Carcinus 
macnas). In the proximal part of the limb nerve, inside the mcropodite, 
two or more large non-medullated axons (diameter about 30/x) are 
usually found running side by side, so that a pair of fibres held together 
only by sparse strands of connective tissue can be isolated from the 
remainder without great difficulty. The nerve was dissected in sea water 
using a binocular microscope of weak (10 x ) magnification, the two fibres 
wore then separated along part of their length so that either of them could 
be stimulated independently. The ends of the fibres were gripped in the 
tips of screw-controlled forceps (ordinary ruling pens with tips slightly 
bent and coated with electrie insulation). The preparation was then 
stretched across the electrodes (bare platinum hooks, in most cases 160/t 
thick), and the whole system gently lifted from the sea water into a layer 
of aerated paraffin oil by means of a Palmer rack and pinion X block. 

In this situation, each fibre is electrically shunted by the other fibre, 
by a little interstitial tissue, and by some sea water. In certain experi- 
ments the electric conductivity of the surrounding fluid was further 
reduced by soaking the preparation previously in a solution in which port 
of the saline was replaced by isotonic cane-sugar. As a rule, the prepara- 
tion gave consistent results for several hours, much longer than required 
for the actual experiments. Temperatures ranged from 19 to 26° C. 

Stimulation. The arrangement of stimulating and recording leads is 
shown in Fig. 1. For quantitative threshold tests a short thyratron 



Fig. 1. Elootrodo tirmngoMiont for excitability mciiBuromonts. I ond II, fibres I nnd II 
rospootively. A, B, leads for stimulation of fibre I; C, D, loads for stimulation of 
fibre U. D, E, recording loads connecting with amplifier nnd cathode ray osolllograph. 

condenser discharge (time constant RC of its subsidence being 30- 
60/xsec.) was used, for ordinary stimulation a low capacitance transformer 
was interposed between the thyratron circuit and the nerve. 
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TVo completely independent tliyratron stimulator units utilizing 
thenmonic trigger tripping and accelerated recharging were employed. 
Each of these was independently synchronized electrically with the linear 
sweep circuit [Schmitt, 1934] so that two stimuli of separately adjustable 
polarity and strength could be administered at any desired time interval, 
the strengths of stimuli being unaltered by variations in the time interval 
between the two shocks or by the frequency of sweep. The time interval 
between the stimuh was observed directly on the screen of the cathode 
ray oscilloscope; at any one setting, it was constant within the accuracy 
of measurement. The rate of stimulation usually employed was 1-2 per sec. 

Eor accurate measurements of thresholds, two T pad attenuators 
were provided in each stimulator unit, one of logarithmic taper, the other 
ear and fitted with a vernier dial. The logarithmic unit permitted 
adjustment of the stimulus to the right order of magnitude while the 
unear control made accurate measurements possible. 

Amplifier. The amplifier consisted of three stages of Hgh gain (120 
f Wstage respectively) push-pull, cathode phase inversion, 
catena preceded by a head amplifier stage, again of the 

Tnt wT impedance 

withT f ^ ^ mounted 

The cen^etres of the nerve so that short leads could be used. 

equivalent to a capacitance of 

outoutJn, approximately 100 MO of resistance. The 

shiddli amplifier was weU below 1000 Q so that 

produli t ^“Plifier without 

P cmg appreciable attenuation below 50,000 c /sec 

nreatrXJhf exci'tabihty changes were 

amphfier the ov^U consequence. With the head 

5000 c./sec and f ^“P^^tion was substantiaUy constant to 

./sec. and dropped about 15 % at 10,000 cycles. 

Results 

■ J, 

impulse in an adjacent fibre 

the theoreSd fe^of mounted in an insulating medium 

of the other can t T".' “ -^ihty 

cucuits. essentiaUy identical ^ of the loca^ 

iUustratedinFigi In thc l f «« W is 

the front and the wake of the advancing active 
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region, the positive current lines which leave the inside of the conducting 
fibre (fibre I) eivler the adjacent resting axon (fibre 11); in the active 
region itself (i.e. at the points where the membrane of fibre I has become 
“excited” and its resting potential collapsed) the current leaves fibre 11 
and re-enters fibre I. At aU points where the membrane of fibre H is 
penetrated by electric currents a change of excitability must be expected, 
an enhancement at the “cathodal” points where the current leaves 
fibre n, a depression at the “anodal” points where current enters. The 
effect therefore will be initiated by a lowering of excitabihty upon which 
is subsequently superimposed a rise in excitability and a final depression 
[Katz & Schmitt, 1939]. 



Pig. 2. Local circuit diagram, illustrating the penetration of fibre 11 by the action currents 
of fibre I. The shaded area indicates the “active region” of fibre I. Note that the 
direction of the penetrating current reverses twice. 

A more accurate idea of the time course of these expected changes can 
be obtained by analysing the form of the monophasio action potential of 
fibre I. It is obvious from Fig. 2 that the external current which pene- 
trates fibre n has essentially the same temporal and spatial distribution 
as the transverse “membrane current” in fibre I. The latter, however, 
is proportional to the second derivative (or d^Pjd^) of the 

monophasio action potential P with regard to distance x (or time <) of its 
propagation. (This has been shown by Cremer [1929] and others; see 
e.g. A. V. Hill, 1934; Cole & Curtis 1939.) The function d^PjdP can 
be obtained by graphical or by electric differentiation of the monophasio 
action potential [Schmitt, 1939 a; see Fig. 6], the first derivative being 
obtained by placing the lead-off electrodes very close together (about 
0-2 mm.), the second derivative by electrically differentiating this first 
derivative (Fig. 6). 

The above expectations were tested in the following way. Fibre 1, as 
illustrated in Fig. 1, was stimulated at AB-, at various moments after- 
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■vTaids, ■vrliilc tte impulse apptoaclied. and passed through the region 
CDE, the threshold of fibre II Tras tested by a short, condenser shock . 
(RG 30 to SOftsec.) applied to CD, 'Nvith cathode at D. The time inters al 
between the stimuli svas measured from the distance betrreen the shock 
artefacts on the oscifioscope screen; the threshold index vras the 
appearance of tlie propagated (diptasic) spike of fibre II. 



3, Excitability changes in fibre II daring the passage of an impulse in fibre I (the time 
of the latter is iHastrated in upper part of figure). Abreissae: time in msec. 
Oniinates: threshold intensity of fibre H (for a brief shock), in percentage of its 
“resting threshold”. 

Table L Peak values (in percentage of “resting threshold”) of the three 
successive phases of excitability change 

Ist phase 2nd phase 3rd phase 

(17 eip.) (17 eip.) (12 exp.) 

Mean 117 89 102 

(110*-122) (82-95) (100-104) 

■ralne was found in a case in which fibre I was considerably 


The ohserved excitability change consisted of tvro or three snccessire 
phases: a depression at fir^, suddenly changing into a “supernormal” 
phase, -which was often followed by another period of slightly reduced 
^citahnity. A typical result is shown in Fig. 3. The peak values of the 
three successive phases are given in Table T. 

wm^es tl^t this triphasic cycle waa followed by another period of 
y 'ed eicitahihty. This, however, was only observed if) during a period of super- 
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normal recovery, fibre I became more excitable than fibre II, and so was capable of rednang 
the threshold of fibre H by its second action potential (see below). 

Control experiments. These results, though self-consistent, might be 
affected by a number of errors. Excitability changes in the resting fibre 
might conceivably be due, for instance, to a direct effect of the stimulus 
transmitted by electrotonic currents or through external stray capacities, 
or to circulation of current through the input leads of the amplifier. Both 
of these possibilities were eliminated by the fact that neither a reversal 
of the stimulus, nor a reversal of leads C and E affected the result. In the 
former case, there was merely an increase of the conduction interval 
between the application of shock I, and the arrival of the impulse with 
accompanying excitability change at D. In the latter case, the excita- 
bdity change remained unaltered, while the action potential was, of 
course, recorded somewhat sooner (at CD instead of DE). 



Fig. 4, EfiFeot on the excitability carve of intercbaanging fibres I and IL Co-ordinatoj as in 
Fig. 3. a, tbresbold changes roeaaored in the more excitable fibre; b, in the lest excit- 
able fibre. For further explanation see text. 

The observed result depends to some extent, however, upon the 
relative “resting thresholds” of fibres I and II. The preferable arrange- 
ment is the one in which fibre II (the “test fibre”) has the lower thres- 
hold; otherwise one cannot really determine the “base-line” of the 
excitability curve, vis. the resting excitability undisturbed by action 
currents in the adjacent fibre. There is strong indication (see also p. 476 
above) that, at the point of stimulation, the less excitable axon receives 
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some encouragenierit from its active neiglibour, and that its apparent 
Testing threshold is really lowered, by a few per cent, by the slightly pre- 
ceding action potential in the more excitable element. It is easy to 
appreciate that, with this latter arrangement, the phase of threshold 
lowering will be apparently reduced in size, since the base line from which 
the changes are measured is already lowered to some extent; conversely, 
the phases of increased threshold may be relatively exaggerated. This was 
verified in several experiments, as illustrated in Fig. 4. As a whole, 
however, the effect, while changing in details, is not altered essentially 
hy an interchange of fibres I and II. 

Time relations between action potential and excitability change. A 
further observation which requires some comment is the consistent 
divergence between the durations of the action potential and the 
accompanying excitability change in the neighbouring fibre. The 
excitability change precedes, and outlasts, the action potential by 
about ^ msec. 

The longer persistence of the excitability change is, of course, nothing 
unusual; as in ordinary electric stimulation, the “local excitatory distur- 
bance” subsides only gradually after the stimulating current has ceased. 
The earher start of the observed change also conforms to general ex- 
perience [see e.g. Blair & Erlanger, 1936]. It is known that the response 
to a threshold shock does not propagate at full speed immediately, but 
requires about ^ msec, to move away from the point of stimulation. 
During this interval, a relatively weak anodal shock is capable of pre- 
venting propagation. This is exactly what happens in the present case, 
wth the single difference that the anodal shock is provided, not by an 
external source, bat by the wave front of the approaching action potential 
(see Fig, 2). The strength of the shock applied to fibre 11 must, therefore, 
be raised even if the anodal currents, from the action potential of fibre I, 
arrive ^ msec, later. 

Time course and size of the effect. In a general way, the direction and 
temporal configuration of the observed excitability changes agree wdth 
the predictions of the local circuit theory. It is important, however, to 
inquire whether the quantities are of the right order of magnitude. 

The ^e of the effect depends not only upon the strength of the 
penetrating current, but also upon the time factor of the nerve fibre 
(see Hill a excitation theory [1936]). One may assume, using earher 
ts [Katz, 1937 ; Hodgkin, 1938], that the time factor k of a large crab 
Hbre IS of the order of 0-25 msec., at 20° C. Knowing the approximate 
CO guration of the penetratmg current pulse (Fig. 6), it is possible to 
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reconstruct the approximate time course of the expected excitability 
change (Hill’s “local potential” [1936]). 


A B 





5 AAAA 


f \ im 


Fig. 5. Time course ofrocmbranocurront” obtained by olootriodifforontiatlon (s P- ' 

A 1, monophosio notion potential, obtained by olootrio integration ot A . 

103061. .d 2, diphasic action potential. Distance between lead-off dec cs 
A 3, “inombrnno current”, by oloctrie differentiation of (2). A4, distance 

of(lH3). B, n similar series from a different proporation. Intor-o cc 

0-3 mm. “Imperfect differentiation” in B3, giving a LL 3, Oj 

brono current which resembles closely the form of the excjtabihty 
see also p. 470). Time signals, 2000 per see. Vortical scale arbitrary. Note 
A3 and B3 resemble curves 1 and 2 of Fig. 0, respectively. 

ThU operation can bo done graphicaUy [Bushton, -““l hv an impcrfot"deotrical 

Monnier, 1034]. Record B3 in Fig. 6 which was actually obtained y P 
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differentiation of the diphasic, differential element of action potentiaL girea a fair 
of the crcitabilitY change, rather than of the membrane c^nt, aa this impertect 
differentiation is snbstantially the process employed by llonnier and Roshton. 

Let T 13 consider two limiting cases: (i) The time factor k is large comparea e 

duration of the action potentiaL In this case, the “local potential” is obtained by integrat- 

ingthemembranecmient,Le.it5timeconKei3represented by the diphasic action poten^^ 

as recorded in Fig. 5. (n) The time factor is very smaU; in this case, the “local potential 
wraH Moh- the tri-phasic changes of the membrane enrrent rrithont appreciable distor- 
tion. In practice, some intermediate result must be eipecfed (Figs. 3, i, 6). 



% : 
ij 

t 1 ! I msec. 

Fig. 6, EidtabUity change, and stimulating current obtained by graphical analysis. 
Curve 2 (full line): observed threshold changes. Cnrve 1 (broken line); time course of 
stimulating current which, according to Hfll’e [1930] theory, would produce the ob- 
served eicitabaity changes. A time factor i [Hill, 1936] of 0-25 msec, has been assumed. 
Curve I was derived using Rushton’s [1937] graphical method. Xote the resemblance 
between curves 1 and 2, and records d 3 and j53 of Fig. 5, respectively. 

The observed excitabilit 7 curve is very similar to the one reconstructed 
from the membrane current (Figs. 5, 6) ; it shonld be noted, in particular, 
that the amplitude of the first depression phase is, if anything, greater 
than that of the period of raised excitability (cf. also Table I), in contrast 
to the undistorted “membrane current” picture. 

To obtain an estimate of the absolute magnitude of the changes to be 
- ejected, vre must make a number of assumptions regarding the external 
distribution of the local action currents. From recent measurements by 
Hodglm & Kushton (personal communication) it appears that tbe con- 
ductivities, for longitudinal currents, of tbe“ inside” and “outside” of an 

isolated crustacean axon are about equaL In tbe case of two fibres, one 
might e^ect, therefore, that at least two-thirds of the external action 
current is taken up hy the interstitial fluid and connective tissue while the 
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remaining third might penetrate the resting fibre. Actually the penetrat- 
ing fraction ivould he further reduced by the considerable transverse im- 
pedance of the resting membrane [see Cole & Hodgkin, 1939]. 

Another even more important factor which limits the excitatory 
effect of the external action currents is the immediate reversal of the 
membrane current, as soon as it has reached threshold strength in the 
active fibre [cf. Cole & Curtis, 1939]. This automatic “ cut-off” mechanism 
provides an effective protection of the surrounding elements against any 
very drastic disturbance. 

Taking both factors together, we may assume that rather less than 
one- third of threshold current enters the resting fibre; assuming further 
that the excitabihties of both fibres are about equal, this should produce 
an initial threshold rise of rather less than one-third. The observed values 
(up to 20 %, see Table I) do not differ very much from this estimate, ^he 
subsequent phase of threshold lowering might be of this same order of 
magnitude but cannot be much larger, as has been pointed out. We can 
understand, therefore, that even under the present conditions which 
appear to be ideally suited for electric interaction of fibres, the external 
stimulating effect of the impulse stays far below threshold, and “isolated 
conduction” is safeguarded by a good margin. 

There seemed some possibility that, by reducing the size of the 
platinum electrode D (Fig. 1) (to 40 /x instead of 160/x), and by carefully 
avoiding any accumulation of sea water at the point of contact, the 
observed effect might become larger, due to removal of the shunt con- 
stituted by the width of the electrode and its associated droplet of liquid. 
This, however, was not the case, presumably because the test shock, m 
any case, excites at the “inner” edge of the appHed metallic, or fluid, 
contact only. In another attempt to obtain an increased effect, three 
fibres were used, and the excitability change in one axon measured, while 
an impulse was travelling in both adjacent fibres. This, again, did not 
change the result; one could, however, hardly expect it to do so, unless 
the two action potentials happened to be exactly synchronized. 

One should, however, expect a distinct change if the resistance of the 
outside fluid were raised artificially, and consequently a larger fraction of 
the action current were forced to penetrate the shunting fibre. This can be 
verified by soaking the preparation in a mixture of sea water and 
isotonic cane-sugar before lifting it into oil. In this way an effect was 
obtained. Replacing half the saline by isotonic sucrose increased the size 
of the threshold change reversibly, from 22 to 30 %. The effect wiU be 
dealt with in more detail in § II below. 
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n. Mutual interaction of impulses in adjacent axons 
The previous observations sbow that, with each pulse of activity 
travelling in fibre I, an accompanying wave of excitability changes 
sweeps along the adjacent fibre II. If impulses exist simultaneously in 
both fibres, one may expect a slowing or speeding to take place depend- 
ing, at any particular moment, upon the relative phase of the im- 
pulses. 

(i) If impulse II lags a little behind impulse I, so that the wave front 
of II coincides with the active phase of I, then clearly the local membrane 
currents which leave fibre II are reinforced by the external currents 
which re-enter fibre I, and the propagation of impulse II will be facili- 
tated. In other words, the stimulating process in fibre II takes place 
during a period of raised excitability, induced by the action currents of 
fibre I. 



UiU 


n 

Fig. 7. Electrode arrangement for the measurement of velocity changes. 1 and El, fibres 1 
and n respectively. A, B and C, D, stimnlating leads; E, F and 0, H, two pairs of 
recording leads. The action potentials of each fibre are recorded before and after the 
impnlaea have been travelling beside each other. 


(u) If, however, impulses I and II happen to be accurately in step, 
then one must expect a mutual interference of the wave-front currents. 
Stimulation in each fibre would then occur while its excitability is being 
lowered by the influence of its neighbour and, therefore, propagation 
■wo^d be slowed. One can express it also in the following terms; the 
a^on currents of neither fibre can penetrate tbe adjacent axon because 
mutually equipotential. Tbe only return path available, 
t erefore, is the interstitial tissue; in other words, the synchronons 
acti-^y of neighbouring fibres acts like an increase in external impedance, 
ese expectations are borne out by experiment. Two axons were 
^ected, as before, but moimted in a different way, illustrated in Fig. 7. 
1 re I was stimulated through electrodes AB, fibre 11 through CD and 
ra. xovn. ’ 
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the action potentials were led. off from two pairs of electrodes, connected 
together as shown in Tig. 7. In this way, as pointed out by Schmitt 
[1939o], one can obtain, from a single record, a very accurate measure- 
ment of the conduction velocity. In each fibre, a diphasic wave is 
recorded when the action potential passes the region EF and again when 
passing GH. The velocity of the impulse is obtained from the time interval 
between the two diphasic waves. 

The distance FO was 13—16 mm. The action potential ocenpied, at any moment, only 
about 6 mm. of nerve and required about 3 msec, to travel from F to Q. During this 
interval, any excitatory disturbance which might have been caused in region OB by being 
connected to leads FF would have disappeared. It was considered unnecessary, therefore^ 
to insert any extra resistances in the lead-off circuit. 

The interval between the shocks to fibres I and II was adjusted so 
that the action potentials could be given any desired phase relationship 
when arriving at the “junction” E. With each interval, three different 
records were superimposed, to facilitate the comparison (see Fig- 8): 
(i) and (ii), the action potentials of fibres I and 11, separately excited, and 
(iii), the combined potential wave due to simultaneous stimulation. 

The results are illustrated in Figs. 8 and 9. It is obvious that the 
combined action potential recorded at the first pair of leads (EF) is 
simply the sum of the two separate waves without any change in form or 
position. This was true only if the fibres were kept apart between the 
stimulating and first pair of recording leads. If the fibres “joined” a few 
mm. before the leads EF, the combined potential wave differed from the 
sum of the individual waves and showed that an interaction had taken 
place before the impulses reached the first pair of recording leads. 

The second potential pulse, recorded from the points GH, reveals the 
sign and extent of interaction which has occurred while the impulses 
were propagating beside each other through the intermediate stretch FO. 
The size and direction of this mutual effect depended upon three principal 
factors ; (i) the difference in velocities of impulses I and II, (ii) the phase 
at the start (i.e. at EF), and (iii) the electric conductivity of the inter- 
stitial fluid. 

The first factor varied from experiment to experiment in an uncon- 
trollable fashion, depending in part upon the relative diameters of the 
two axons [Erlanger & Gasser, 1937]; the other factors could be varied at 
wiU. 

Obviously, if the velocities of impulses I and II are widely different, 
their mutual interaction cannot be very extensive, since the faster action 
potential wiU stay side by side with the slower one only for a very short 



Rg. 8. Mutnalinteractionofimpnlses in two separate fibres (see text). .4, normal prepara- 
tion. A- 1, action potential of fibre I, recorded first as it passes electrodes E, F, then as 
it passes G, B (see Fig. 7). The interval between the two spikes is 2-72 msec., the inter- 
mediate length of nerve 13-5 mm., the conduction velocity, therefore, 4-95 m./Bec. A 2, 
action potential of fibre IL A 3 and 4, superimposed reconls of individual, and com- 
bined, action potentials, travelling together in different phase relationships. A 3 shows 
the delay of the combined wave if the impulses are “in step"; Ai, the speeding of the 
later impulse. B. Same preparation, in “50 isotonic sucrose/SO sea water”. The inter- 
action is more marked; individual conduction is slowed. C, same as B, hut the 
electrodes 0, B have been moved just beyond a region in which one of the impulses 
became blocked (only a smaE monophasic remainder being recorded at GE). The 
combined potential wave at GB can be recognized by ita larger size. JIutual slowing 
in C 1, speeding of the later impulse in C2. Time signal 2000 per sec. 
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time and will soon leave it beliind. The smaller the velocity difference, 
the longer will the impulses stay together and, therefore, the better the 
chances of a thorough interaction. 






Awj'j'jmiwmmr-f 

Fie. 9. Interootion of two nerro impulses (see text). A, in 
" “50 suerose/60 sea water”. Time signals 2000 per see. ^ 1^. d 

of the two impulses at the start is varied progressively. Mutual 
6. speeding of later impulse in 2 and 7. Bl-9, "i sugar” preparation. The effeet 

(especiaUy B8 and S4) are more marked. 

In a case, for instance (Fig. 8), in which the velocities 
impulses differed by 6 %, the foDowmg changes were 
qm^cker impulse, if it was initiaUy behmd the slower one, gra 
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caugtt up with the latter. When it had approached it within about 
msec., it became accelerated until the two impulses had come nearly in 
step, it then slowed down to less than its initial speed, which it recovered 
as it proceeded to overtake the slower impulse. However, at this moment, 
the slower impulse started to speed up a little and in a certain, rather 
critical, position the velocities of both impulses became equal. From now 
onwards, the two imprdses travelled together at the same speed, and 
remained in this peculiar, sUghtly “out-of-phase”, position. The quicker 
impulse acted rather Hke a pacemaker, dragging along its slower neigh- 
bour. As a whole, therefore, if the velocities are only slightly different, 
the electrical interaction of the two local circuits suffices to make them 
very nearly, or exactly, equal and to bring about a more or less per- 
sistent “synchronization” of the two impulses, though in a characteristic 
“out-of-step” position, 

H the velocities differ by more than about 10 %, the same process 
of speeding and slowing takes place, but is not sufficient normally to 
equalize the speeds; sooner or later, therefore, the faster impulse will 
completely escape from the slower one. 

If the individual velocities are equal, the interaction tends to pull the 
unpulses entirely “in step”, even if they started somewhat out of phase. 
The impulse which lags behind is accelerated, catches up, and then a 
mutual slowing occurs which is most marked in the final, perfectly 
synchronized, position. 

If the two impulses are travelling perfectly “in step”, and if the 
electric conductivities and action potential patterns of both fibres are 
identical, then the action currents cannot cross from one fibre into the 
other, but are restricted to the interstitial fluid. This is equivalent to an 
increase of the resistance on the outside of the nerve fibre which leads to a 
slowing of the impulse. This effect in single fibres has previously been 


Table II. Effect of reduced salinity on interaction 


Sea water/isotonio 
cane-sugar 
100/0 
60/50 
33/67 
25/75 


Individual velocity 
of quicker fibre 
in m./sec. 

5-35 

3-45 

305 

2-6 


llaiunnin slowing 
observed during 
simultaneous conduction 
in both fibres, % 

7-7 

27 

39 

46 


8 own by Hodgkin [1939]. A larger change may be expected if the re- 
sistance of the interstitial fluid is raised by the substitution of isotonic 
cane-sugar solution for part of the sea water. In this case, the adjacent 
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fibre becomes a more important shunt for the action currents of each 
axon, and consequently the mutual slowing should be increased. This was 
verified experimentally (Figs. 8, 9, Table II). The lower the electric 
conductivity of the interstitial fluid, the more marked was the interaction, 
in particular the mutual slowing, of two synchronized impulses. 

Finally two phenomena may be described which, though observed 
casually, and under abnormal conditions, are a corollary of the previous 
results. It was found that an impulse in one fibre was able to help its 
neighbour across a blocked region if the impulses were set up together 
and the block was not too strong. Conversely, a fibre which exhibited 
a hyperexcitable region was started ofif by the action current in the 
adjacent axon if it arrived during a supernormal recovery phase. 

Discussion 

The results described are entirely consistent with the “local circuit 
theory” of nervous conduction as proposed by Hermann and Cremer, and 
recently confirmed by Hodgkin and others. The interpretation of the 
phenomena, in terms of local action currents, entering and leaving 
adjacent fibres, has been satisfactory, and the good agreement between 
the predicted and observed effects may be regarded as a farther confirma- 
tion of Hermaim’s theory. 

The question of stimulating effects of the action currents, and of 
interaction between separate conducting elements, is almost as old as 
electro-physiology (one need only refer to the “rheoscopic frog”, and to 
Hering’s experiments on the “secondary excitation” of one nerve by 
another [see Biedermann, 1896]). More recently, Blair & Erlanger [1932] 
reported that the action potential wave in one part of the dog’s phrenic 
nerve does not appreciably alter the excitability of the other part, while 
Jasper & Monnier [1938] found that a non-medullated crab nerve, which 
is on the verge of spontaneous activity, may be stimulated by impulses 
running in an attached crab nerve. Quantitative observations, however, 
were not available. The present experiments show that, even under most 
suitable electrical conditions, the effects of an impulse in one fibre on another 
non-meduUated nerve fibre remain well below threshold (pp. 479-480). 
To what extent these observations are applicable to the conduction of 
impulses in situ, and to meduUated nerve, cannot be said at present. The 
results described may have some bearing on the phenomena of “synchro- 
nization” and “simultaneous firing” of adjacent nerve or muscle fibres, 
which have not infrequently been described; but it should be remembered 
that such effects are usually associated with abnormal alterations (e.g. 
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local hyperescitability, influence of a nearby injured region; see Adrian 
[1930], Blair & Erlanger [1932]), wbicb make them less comparable with 
the present case. The “rheoscopic frog” and Hering s experiments show 
that under certain conditions a meduUated nerve can be excited by the 
action currents of a muscle or another medullated nerve, but it is equally 
certain that normally nothing of this kind occurs. Without a sufficient 
knowledge, in each particular case, of the arrangement of the local 
circuits, of the distribution of the action currents, and of the excitability of 
the tissue, it is impossible to make well-founded predictions about either 
sign or magnitude of the supposed effects. This applies also to the electric 
theories of synaptic transmission which have been put forward from time 
to time without, however, much attention having been paid to these 
factors. 

SOMMABY 

A preparation consisting of two adjacent fibres was isolated from the 
limb nerve of the crab Carcinus mamas. 

During the passage of an impulse in one fibre, subthreshold excita- 
bihty changes take place in the adjacent fibre. These were measured by 
applying brief test shocks. 

As the potential wave in the active axon approaches, the excitability 
of the resting fibre is at first reduced, then quickly increased above 
normal, and finally passes through a second slower period of slight de- 
pression. These changes are explained as being due to a penetration of the 
resting fibre by external action currents from the active fibre, remember- 
ing that the direction of these currents, with respect to the nerve mem- 
brane, reverses twice and that current lines which leave the active fibre 
enter the adjacent resting fibre. 

When impulses are set up simultaneously in both fibres, a mutual 
interaction takes place producing various combinations of speeding and 
slowing, depending upon the phase relationship between the two impulses. 

If the impulses are advancing entirely “in step”, their local action 
currents interfere with each other, and the propagation velocity is 
reduced. If one impulse slightly precedes, it accelerates the conduction 
rate of the lagging action potential. This effect leads to a “synchroniza- 
tion , and to equalization of speeds of the impulses, if their individual 
velocities differ only slightly. 

The a-lterations of conduction rate are consistent with the changes of 
excitability induced by each action potential in the neighboriring fibre, 
and can be explained by simple summation of the local action currents 
contributed by the two fibres. 
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The observed changes can be increased by soaking the axons in 
isotonic solutions of reduced salinity (sea water/caue-sugar mixtures). In 
this way, the conductivity of the interstitial fluid is reduced and a larger 
fraction of the action currents diverted into the adjacent fibre. 

The quantities of the observed effects are of an order of magnitude 
consistent with the electric theory of nervous conduction. 

In spite of the powerful stimulating effect of the action potential 
wave in the conducting fibre itself, the external effects are small, and a 
large safety margin is provided for the “isolated conduction” of the 
impulse in each individual fibre. The principal factors by which this 
mechanism is ensured are discussed. 

Wo aro greatly indebted to Prof. A. V. Hill for his kind hospitality and encouragement’ 
and to Mr J. L. Parkinson for his invaluable assistance. 
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THE LIPOTROPIC ACTION OF METHIONINE 

By C. H. best and JESSIE H. REDOUT 

Department of Physiological Hygiene, University of Toronto, 

Toronto, Canada 

(Deceived 3 October 1939) 

Is 1937 Tucker & Eckstein demonstrated that metkionine exerts a 
lipotropic effect. THs has been confirmed in onr laboratory [Best & 
Eidout, 1938] and by Channon, Manifold & Platt [1938]. The latter 
vroikeis have shown that methionine, under the conditions of their 
experiments, exerted very Uttle effect upon the deposition of fat in the 
liver unless the basal diet was such that large amounts of fat were 
deposited in the livers of the control animals. We have been interested 
in the lipotropic effects of d- and i-methionine and in the failure of large 
doses of the racemic mixture to produce greater effects than small doses 
under certain experimental conditions. 

Methods 

White rats of the Wistar strain, av. wt. 200 g., were used. The liver 
fat was estimated by direct saponification and the results are expressed 
as total fatty acids plus nnsaponifiable matter per 100 g. fresh tissue, 
-^idmals of the same sex were used throughout an experiment and the 
fignres given in the tables are the average values from groups of fifteen 
animals. The constituents of the basal diet are listed in Table V. The diets 
■were all supplemented by adequate amounts of crystalline vitamin B^ 
and vitamins A and D in the form of a cod-liver oil concentrate. The 
substance to be tested was added to the basal diet and a corresponding 
decrease in the amount of sucrose was made. The experimental period 
■'vas 21 days. Daily records of the food consumption were made and from 
these the actual intake of the supplement was calculated. 

Results 

The results of the first experiment are summarized in Table I. They 
umonstrate that under these experimental conditions the lipotropic 
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Tabm I 

Av. Liver iat 


Diet 

daily 

food 

intake 

g- 

Av. daily 
intake of 
supplement 

Av. 
change 
in wt. 

% 

A 

f 

g. per 

100 g. rat 
(cmo.) 

\ 

% 

Basal 

9-2 



-10 

0-68 

16-2 

+0-125% (R-methionine 

9-6 

11-9 me. 

- 6 

0-47 

11-6 

-tO-25% 

9-7 

24-2 „ 

- 6 

0-42 

10-0 

+0-60% 

-H-00% 

9-4 

47-0 „ 

- 4 

0-37 

9-4 

9-7 

97-0 „ 

- 9 

0-44 

10-6 

+ 8-0% casein 

9-6 

0-76 g. 

+ 3 

0-62 

14-2 

-tl6-0% „ 

9-6 

1-64 „ 

+ 9 

0-42 

9-6 

-t32-0% „ 

90 

2-88 „ 

+ 3 

0-25 

6-2 


effect of a diet containing 1% dZ-methionine is not significantly greater 
than that of one with 0-125%. 

Dietary casein which contains approximately 3-2% of methionine 
[Baemstein, 1932] has previously been shown to exert a defimte lipo- 
tropic action. In this experiment 47 mg. of methionine daily exerted 
about the same effect as the diet containing 16 % casein which provided 
approximately 49 mg. of this amino-acid. On the other hand, at lower or 
higher levels of intake of the two substances, the effects were by no means 
identical. 

As mentioned above, Channon and his collaborators showed that the 
lipotropic effect of methionine was much greater when the basal diet pro- 
duced a high level of hver fat in the control animals. The results in Table II 
show that the absence of additional effects with larger doses of methionine 


Diet 


Basal 

+ 0-60% (n-mothionine 
-I- 1-00% 

-t2-00% 

+ 16% casein 
+ 32% „ 

+0-08% choline 
+0-16% „ 


Av. 



Liver 

fat 

daily 


Av. 

f 


food 

Av. daily 

change 

g. per 


intake 

intake of 

in wt. 

100 g. rat 


g- 

supplement 

V 

/o 

(cmo.) 

% 

9-2 

. 

- 6 

0-89 

20-6 

9-3 

46-6 mg. 

- 1 

0-56 

13-3 

9-4 

94-0 „ 

- 6 

0-64 

16-6 

9-6 

190-0 „ 

-11 

0-68 

16-6 

9-0 

1-44 g. 

+ 2 

0-30 

8-6 

8-6 

2-76 „ 

+ 4 

0-23 

7-0 

9-9 

7-9 mg. 

- 6 

0-30 

8-3 

9-3 

14-9 

- 6 

0-24 

6-6 


can still be demonstrated when the control value of hver fat is high. 
The diet containing 2% dZ-methionine did not lower the hver fat as much 
as the one with 0-6%. In this experiment the diet containing 16 % casein 
caused a greater decrease in hver fat than could be attributed to its 
methionine content. The choline equivalent of the dietary casern was about 
6 mg. per g. casein. This value is the same as that previously determmeU. 
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Table in 



At. 



Liver fat 


daily 

Av. daily 

Ar. 

j /- — 



food 

intake of 

change 

g. per 


Diet 

intake 

g- 

supplement 

mg. 

in wt. 

0 / 

JO 

100 g. rat 
(cdc.) 

0 / 

/o 

Basal 

8-0 



-11 

1-00 

25-7 

+0-06% (K-methionine 

8-7 

6-2 

- 5 

0-82 

18-0 

+0-50% 

8-3 

41-5 

- 3 

0-57 

13-4 

+0-06% d-methionine 

9-2 

5-5 

0 

0-94 

19-7 

+0-50% 

8-6 

43-0 

- 4 

0-44 

10-9 

+0-06% Z-methionine 

8-9 

5-3 

- 4 

0-69 

16-0 

+0-03% choline 

8-3 

6-6 

- 6 

0-21 

5-9 

inf® " 

' yo It 

8-1 

8-9 

1-6 

0-9 

-10 

-14 

0-58 

0-71 

16- 3 

17- 7 

Bajal 

■r0*06% (W-metliionme 

9-5 

9-3 

5-6 

-10 
- 8 

0-77 

0-56 

18-3 

14-3 

(f-methionine 
-5-0-06% /-methionine 

8- 5 

9- 5 

6-1 

5-7 

- 8 
- 8 

0-60 

0-57 

14-3 

14-3 

Basal 

t 0*15% rf7-methmnipe 
^0*25% 

8-8 

9-3 

13-9 

- 6 
- 4 

0-73 

0-73 

18-6 

16-7 

9-1 

22-7 

- 4 

0-63 

160 

-5-0*15% rf-mettuonine 

u.Q.S.’iO/ 

8-8 

13-2 

- 4 

0-60 

15-6 

• /O t» 

8-7 

21-7 

- 6 

0-49 

13-7 

-5-0*15% /-methionine 
j. 0 . 950 / 

8-7 

13-0 

- 5 

0-57 

14-7 

/o 

9-1 

22-7 

- 5 

0-57 

14-9 


In the thM experiment (Table IH) the effeote of d- and (-methionine 
/ of racemic mixtnre and ^rith varions doses 

^methionine are active 

hat their effects are essentiaUy similar to that of the mixtnre. 


At. 

daily 

food 

intake 

g- 

9-5 

8-5 

8-7 

8-4 


J_ABLE J.V 


Liver fat 



Av. 



Av. daily 

change 

g- per 


intake of 

in Tvt. 

100 g, rat 


enpplement 

0 / 

/o 

(c^c.) 

0 / 

/o 

— 

-6 

0-73 

18-6 

2-55 g. 

+3 

0-25 

7-1 

13-0 mg. 

— 5 

0-24 

7-8 

84-0 „ 

80-7 „ 

-5 

0-71 

16-8 


Diet 

Basal 

fJI +300/ ca«ia 
+2'^°% choline 
(3) +0-10% cystine 

-r0*96 /Q ifi-metliionine 

Tl' *'>'™ to 

and methinn; & ISewburgh, 1927 ; Beeston & Channon, 19361 

to those provided^ 'Het in amonnts eqnivalent 

193T]. The effertof thi J I 30o/, casern [Tucker & Eckstein, 

casein and also with one ^ containing 30 % 

amount eqnaUo th T £ 

Table IV show tlLt equivalent of the casein. The results in 

^ that the mixture of cystine and methionine exerts an 
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insignificant effect in comparison ivith. the casein diet wiich provided the 
same amounts of tliese amino-acids. The composition of the hasal diet 
and of the others referred to in Table IV is described in Table V. 


Table V. Composition of diets listed in Table IV 



Basal 

(1) 

(2) 

0/ 

(3) 

Meat powder* 

/o 

6 

/o 

6 

/o 

6 

/o 

6 

Caseinf 

— 

30 


— 

(Ratine 

- ■ 





0-10 

dl-Methionine 







0-00 

Beef dripping 

40 

40 

40 

40 

Sucrose 

48 

18 

47-85 

46-94 

Agar 

Salt mixturef 

2 

5 

2 

6 

2 

6 

2 

6 

Choline 





0-16 



Cod-liver oil concentrate 

+ 

•h 

+ 

+ 

Vitamin Bj 

-1- 

+ 

+ 

-t 


* For preparation, see MacLean, D. L., Ridout, J. H. & Best, C. H. [1037]. 

I Fat-bee and vitamin-fiee, obtained from Britiab Drug Houses. 

See SlcCoUum, E. V. & Simmonds, N. J. [1918]. 

Discussion 

Onx results confirm and extend those reported by Tucker & Eckstein 
[1937] and by Ohannon et al. [1938]. There does not appear to he a 
quantitative relationship between the amount of methionine ingested 
and the deposition of fat in the liver. The lipotropic activity of the diet 
containing 2% methionine was no greater than the one with 0'6%. 
However, if the amount of methionine is reduced to 0-06%, as in the 
experiments recorded in Table III, the falling off in hpotropic effect 
is very definite. 

Channon, Loach, Loizides, Manifold & Sohman [1938] demonstrated 
that the lipotropic activity of protein supplements varied with the nature 
and amount of the basal protein. In the experiments reported in this 
paper, meat powder was used as the basal protein. It is possible that an 
increase in the dose of methionine might produce a further decrease m 
liver fat if a different protein were used in the basal diet. 

Tucker & Eckstein [1937] at one time suggested that the hpotropic 
effect of a diet containing 30% casein as the only source of dietary 
protein was due to the opposing influences of its cystine and methionme 
contents. The results of their more recent experiments and of those we 
are now reporting do not support this interpretation. If 30% casein is 
added to a diet containing 6% meat powder as the basal protein, a 
definite decrease in fiver fat occurs. If cystine and methionine are added 
to the basal diet in amounts corresponding to those supplied by the diet 
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containing 30% casein, tliere is little or no decrease in liver fat. Furtker- 
moie, tke amount of liver fat is decreased wken tke amount of dietary 
casein is increased, but wken additional quantities of methionine are 
added to the basal diet the hpotropic acthdty does not increase beyond 
a certain limi t, This hmit is reached under our experimental conditions 
when there are still large amounts of fat in the hver. If the hpotropic 
action of certain proteins is due to their constituent amino-acids, the 
results of these experiments suggest that other amino-acids are involved 
in the hpotropic activity of dietary casein. Tucker & Eckstein [1938] did 
not obtain an increase in hver fat when cystine was added to a diet which 
contained 5% ghadin as the basal protein, and they suggest that other 
amino-acids may exert the same effects as cystine or methionine. Our 
findings are therefore in agreement with those of Channon ef al. [1938] 
and of Tucker & Eckstein [1938] who have emphasized the probabhity 
that other factors in addition to cystine and methionine may be involved 
in the explanation of the hpotropic effect of protein. Some hght may 
he thrown on the problem by the further developments of the investiga- 
tions of Du Tigneaud, Chandler, Moyer & Keppel [1939] and of Channon 
^ al. [1938]. The effect of homocystine and related substances on fat 
metabolism is being studied by both these groups. 

SUMMABY 

1. Methionine exerts a definite hpotropic action (confirming Tucker 
& Eckstein). 

2. The activities of d-methionine, 1-methionine and the racemic 
mixture are of the same order under our experimental conditions. 

3. In experiments in which relatively small doses of methionine have 
produced a significant fall in Hver fat, increase in the dose has not caused 
a further decrease in spite of the fact that large amounts of fat were 
still present in the hver. 

4. Our results support the conclusion of other workers in this field 
that factors other than cystine and methionine are involved in the 
explanation of the hpotropic effect of dietary protein. 

We are indebted to Prof. TV. E. Rose and to Dr Madelyn Womack for the preparation 
01 c- and J-methionine. 
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THE ACTION OF EMBRYONIC EXTRACTS 
ON THE SEX ORGANS 

By H. L. MEYERHOF axd A. ZIROHI 

From the Research Department of the Islituto Sieroterapico Milanese and 
from the Institute for Microbiology, University of Milan 

[Received 9 October 1939) 

The espcrimeats described in. this paper vrere undertaken in order to 
find rrhetber embryonic extracts influence tbe development and actd-rit^- 
of the gonads, and particularly vrbetliet injections of sncb extracts into 
animals can lead to sterility. The experiments n-ere started by an 
incidental observation made on a bull during tbe treatment of papillo- 
matosis. The bull, vhicli bad received several injections of cattle em- 
bryonic extracts, lost its sexual activity. It appeared possible that this 
condition resulted from the treatment and that embryonic extracts had 
an inhibitory action on tbe sexual organs. A preliminary note on our 
results has already been published [Zdroni & Meyerhof, 1937]. 

Embryonic extracts are known to increase the metabolism [Pugliese, 
1927], growth, regeneration of tissue [Carnot, 1923] and proliferation of 
cells in tissue cultures [Carrel, 1913], but there are only a few obser- 
vations on the effects of such extracts on the sex organs. Rabbit em- 
bryonic extracts inoculated into female rabbits produce swelling of the 
mammary glands brought about by multiphcation of the acini and ducts, 
and may cause secretion of milk (Eane-^ypon & Starling, 1906]. The 
regression of the corpus Inteum gravidarum post partnm was found to be 

malted by embryonic extracts and abortions were produced in pregnant 
mice. 

Method 

The experiments were carried out on ninety-five guinea-pigs and 
mnety-three white rats and extended over a period of 2 years. Yfe 
have examined in both species the effects of snhcntaneous injections of 
embryonic extracts on the growth of the gonads, and in white rats the 
effects also on fertility and on the content of R. factor (Duran-ReynaTs 
spreading factor) in the testis. The majority of the experiments were 
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done during the summer months in which the sexual development in the 
animals is most pronounced. The males and females were kept separately, 
if not otherwise stated. In those experiments in which the growth of the 
animals was examined, not only had the control group of animals the 
same average body weight, but care was taken that each treated animal 
was represented in the control group by an animal of the same body 
weight. The weight of the guinea-pigs at the beginning of the experiment 
was always under 160 g. in order to be certain that full sexual develop- 
ment had not been reached. In order to study the effects of embryonic 
extracts on sexual activity in rats, sexually fully developed animals were 
used. They were divided into two groups, one being used as control. 
Each group was divided into families consisting of one male and two to 
four females and the fertility of each family was controlled for a period 
of 2 months before the actual experiment was started. OrJy those 
families were used which produced per female and per month an average 
of about three young, the number of births in each family being divided 
by the number of females. In some series the males, in others the females 
only, were treated with embryonic extracts. 

The extracts were usually from cattle and guinea-pig embryos. In 
a few experiments extracts from rat embryos were used. The cattle 
embryonic extract was the commercial extract “Embrionina-ISM 
which is prepared in omr institute. The extracts from guinea-pig aiid rat 
embryos were prepared in the following way. Animals in the second haff 
of pregnancy were killed under ether anaesthesia, the uteri were opene 
through the abdomen and the embryos removed aseptically. They were 
ground up in a mortar under sterDe conditions with sand and later wit 
saline, 7-10 c.c. of saline being added to each gram of tissue. The extracts 
were kept at 4° C. for several days and then centrifuged. The super- 
natant fluid was Altered through Chamberland candles, and stored un er 
ether at 4° 0. or ampouled. The steriUty of each extract was tested on agar 
and broth media before use. Micro-Kjeldahl estimations gave 127-6 mg. 
N in 100 c.c. of “Embrionina-ISM” and 36-66 mg. in 100 c.c. o 
guinea-pig embryonic extract. The injections of extract were made su 
cutaneously and given daily or three times a week. In those experiments 
in which the growth of the testes was studied the amount of cattle or 
guinea-pig extract used for a single injection contained about 0-26 mg. 
of nitrogen. In other experiments the amounts of extract given per 
injection varied between 0-1 and 1-5 c.c. In several series, co 
injections of horse and cattle serum were given in amounts contenu g 
the same nitrogen content as the dose of embryonic extract mjecteu. 
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B. factor conier.t in the te^fAs. In order to determine the content of 
E. factor in the testis, fresh 10% estxacts rvere made from testes 
of horses, fanDs or rats. Some of the rats had undergone a treatment of 
injections everr second dav vrith cattle embryonic extract for a period 
of 5 ■weeks or 10 months respectivelT. At each injection 0-75 c.c. of 
embryonic extract containins O'SS mg. of nitrogen ■were given. A piece 
fcom the interior of the testis was ground up with sand and distilled 
frater, or sand and saline, and then centrifaged. The supernatant fluid 
■tras injected intradermallv together with Indian ink into albino rabbits. 
Only fissh extracts made on the same day were used. The rabbits were 
sha^ved on the hack and abdomen 8 hr. before being used. Eight in- 
jections were made for each test. The volume injected was always 0*5 c.c. 
of irhich 0-25 c.c. ■was 50 % Indian ink, the remaining 0-25 c.c. was either 
distilled 'water or saline, for the controls, or diflerent amounts of testis 
extracts alone or with embryonic extracts from cattle or rat embryos. 
Since the permeab3itv varies ■with the region of the skin, parfacnlarly 
between abdomen and the back, the control injections were made into 
corresponding regions of the other side of the body. The measurements 
of the black spots were taken 15 hr. after the injections. 

Exfeeiiiexxai, 

( 1 ) Tie ^ects of embryonic extracts on body xreight and groicth 
of sexual organs 

Experiments on guinea-pigs. Ka ufma n [1932} and Masselin, Julio & 
Sopena [1934:] have sho'wn that injections of embryonic extracts into 
nnce do not mfluence the growth of the animals. TTe obtained simflaT 
resnlto in guinea-pigs which were injected with embryonic extracts but 
these injections caused a definite inhibition in the development of the 
niale sexual organs. This could not be attributed to the action of homo- 
logous or heterologous proteins since the injections of horse or cattle 
serum had no effect of this kind. 

A typical experiment is iliustrated in Eig. 1 and Table I. Fifteen 
guinea-pigs were divided into three groups of five auirnnK each. One 
groT^ remained untreated; in the second and third group each pig 
received several injections of 0-2-4)-4c.c. of 10% cattle serum or 10% 
rattle embryonic extract respectively. The amounts injected during the 
0 days of treatment are given in the figure, the total amounts injected 
into each a^l being 2 c.c. It wfll be seen that in the first- week there 
was no difference in the increase of body weight between the three 
ra. xevn, 

32 
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groups, but there was a slight retardation of the pigs treated with 
embryonic extract during the second and at the heginning of the third 
week. Their final weights, however, were nearly identical (Table I, 
cols. 2, 3). The growth of the sex organs differed in the three groups. The 


Table I. Effects of “ Embrionina-ISM” and of cattle semm on wei^tht 
of body and aex organs in male guinea-pigs 

Final weight of sex organs in mg. 


Treatment 

None 

Semm 


Final body 
weights in g. 


Each 


Average 
calculated 
for 1000 g. 


Final length of 
seminal vesicles 
in nun. 


Average Each Average body weight Each Average 

220, 220, 230, 218 1360, 1050, 1380, 1288 6008 37, 32, 32, 364 

200, 220 1200, 1460 35, 46 

220, 210, 200, 220 1000, 1460, 1160, 1352 6145 


260, 220 


1900, 1260 


“Embrionina- 200, 160, 240, 212 910, 800, 1050, 1040 


ISM” 


260, 212 


1260, 1190 


4905 


32, 43, 37, 37-0 

42,31 

32, 34, 35, 344 

35, 36 




4900 5900 6100 


Fig. 1. The curves show the increase in body weight fix>m treated and untreated gnin^ 
pigs. Ordinates: body weight in g.; nbsoiBSae: days of the month of Angnst* The 
columns at the right give the weight of sexual organs in mg. per kg. body weight ftom 
the same animals. + =untreated animals; O =animals treated with cattle serM, 
0 = animals treated with “Embrionina-ISM”. All values are mean values from five 
animals. 

sexual organs (testes, penis, prostate and seminal vesicles) of the animals 
injected with cattle sermn had grown nearly to the same extent as those 
of the control animals, their average weight being in fact 3-2% more 
than that of the controls. The sexual organs of the guinea-pigs injecte 
■with embryonic extracts were defimtely smaller. Their average weig 
was 17% less than that of the untreated controls and 20-2% less than 
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that of those treated xdth cattle serum. Inhibition in groTvth of the 
seiual organs iras also shown by the small deficiency in length of t e 
seminal vesicles (Table I, cols. 7, 8). In another and similar series of 
experiments the average vreight of the sex organs vras 17 % less than in 
the controls. Calculated for 1 kg. guinea-pig the sexual organs of the 
control animals gave a mean value of 4968 mg., those of the animals 
treated rvith embryonic extracts one of 4107 mg. In this series the 
average weight of the guinea-pig was 130 g. at the beginning and 190 g. 
at the end of the experiment, and the controls were injected with horse 
serum. 

That foreign proteins are not responsible for the observed action of 
embryonic extracts is confirmed by experiments with extracts prepared 
from guinea-pig embryos. Male and female embryos were extracted 
separately, the male embryonic extract being injected into male, and 
the female extract into female guinea-pigs. The results obtained on 
sixteen animals, half of which were used as controls, are given in Table II. 

Table IL Effects of gninea-pig embryonic extract on veiglit of body and 
of sex organs in gninea-pigs 

Einal veight of sex organa in mg. 

, ' , Einal length of 

Final body Average seminal resides 

freights in g. ealcnlated in mm. 


Treatment 

Sex 

Each 

1 

Average 

Each 

Average body 

Each. 

Average 

bone 

Male 

230, 190, 
190, no 

195 

1400, 1100, 
1000, 850 

1088 

6674 

37, 32, 
8S, 26 

32-0 

Embryonic 

extract 

Male 

180, 183, 
190, 180 

183 

800, 860, 
910, 880 

863 

4716 

28, 30, 
30, 34 

30-6 

None 

Female 

260, 240, 
200, 230 

233 

800, 420, 
660, 600 

593 

2645 

— 

— 

Embiyonio 
extra ot, 

Female 

250, 220, 
210, 230 

228 

490, 600, 
640, 630 

640 

2374 

— 

— 


The mhihition in growth of the male sexnal organs is nearly of the same 
order (15-3%) as that observed when cattle embryonic extract is in- 
jected. In the female pigs treated with embryonic extracts there was 
no defimte mhibition in the weight of the sexual organs (ovaries. Fallo- 
pian tubes, uteri and vagina). The difference between the two groups 
was only 6-8% (Table II). 

The experiments hitherto reported were carried out during the 
months July to October. In similar experiments done during the winter 
months the results were less evident. This is probably due to the fact that 
normal sexual development during this period of the year is reduced. 
In one senes of experiments carried out in January the difference between 

32—2 
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the average weight of the male sexual organs of the untreated and treated 
animals was 6*9% and, if the testes alone were compared, 10'8%. In 
another series the difference in the average weight of the testis was 10 % . 
These percentage differences are calculated for equal body weights in the 
same way as in the experiments of Tables I and II. In experiments during 
the next summer the difference in weight of the sexual organs after a 
month of treatment was again over 16 % . 



Pig. 2. Eelation between body weight and weight of sex oigans of male guinea-pigs 
treated with embryonic extracts (continuous line) and in untreated animals (dotted 
line). Ordinates: weight of sex organs in mg.; abscissae: body weight in g. 

The inhibitory effect on the testes produced by injections of em- 
bryonic extracts into guinea-pigs becomes particularly obvious if the 
weight of the body is plotted against that of the testes. This has been 
done in Fig. 2 for four series of experiments carried out on forty-five 
gtiinea-pigs during the summer months. Each point in the tracmg 
represents the average weight of all normal or treated animals respectively 
in one series of experiments. The continuous line gives the results 
obtained from the treated animals, the dotted line those from the 
controls. The curve obtained from the treated animals does not show 
the same steep rise as that from the controls; this demonstrates 
that, with equal body weights, the testes of the treated animals are 
smaller. 
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In several experiinents the testes of the treated animals were examined 
histologically (haematoxylin-eosin stain); they had the appearance of 
normal gonads &om young animals. There were no signs of degeneration 
or any other abnormal changes. 

Experiments on rats. The experiments were carried out on fifteen 
white rats during the months of July and August. In order to find out 
the relation that existed at the he^nning of the experiment between the 
weight of the body and that of the testis, the left testis was removed in a 
preliminary operation under ether anaesthesia and weighed. The left 
testis was chosen because it is usually heavier than the right one, and 
because some compensatory hypertrophy was to be expected in the 
remaining testicle. This would increase the normal difference between the 
wmght of the two testes if the right one had been extirpated first, 
whereas the preliminary extirpation of the larger one tended to dimi m sh 
this difference. Eight of the fifteen operated rats were given an injection 
of 0-3 c.c. cattle embryonic extracts on alternate days for 6 weeks. 
The remaining seven rats were used as controls. In Table III the weights 

Txbli: hi. Effects of “ Embrionma-ISM** on weight of body and sei organs in male rats 


Body weight in g. 



i 

Before 


After 


Increase 

Average 

13-4 

10-6 

Treatment 

Xone 

"Emhrionina- 

ISil” 

Each 

180, 150, 120, 90, 

60, 170 

200, 140, 130, 120, 
100, 85, 60, 200 

Average Each 

128- 3 180, 170, 140, 110, 

80, 170 

129- 4 200, 130, 140, 100, 

140, 110, 00, 160 

Weight of testicle in mg. 

Average 

141-7 

140-0 


Before 


After 


Increase 

Average 

Treatment 

Each 

Average 

Each 

Average 

Kooe 

1400, 1890, 1350, 
1030, 850, 1200 

1203 

1620, 1700, 1820, 
1300, 1300, 1600 

1557 

354 

*'Kmtrionma- 

1400, 1200, 1200, 
1300, 1090, 1180, 
550. 850 

1090 

1420, 1030, 1200, 
1600, 1450, 1600, 
960, 1100 

1281 

185 


of the body and of the testis are given before and after the treatment. 
In order to compare the values obtained it is necessary to express them 
M ratio of body weights. Taking a body weight of 100 g., the average 
increase in the weight of the testes of the control animals would be 
ftom 937 to 1099 mg., an increase of 17-3% , and that of the treated rats 
tom 847 to 915 mg., an increase of 8%, indicating that the growth of 
he testes m the normal rats was about twice as great as that of the 
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treated ones. Tins difference in growth of the testes is particularly 
significant because the body weight has scarcely increased during the 
experimental period. 

(2) The effects of embryonic extracts on sexual activity and reproduction 
The experiments were carried out on eighteen male and forty-five 
female rats and extended over 11^ months. The results are given in Fig. 3 
in which the number of rats bom per female rat per month are plotted as 



I- 


I. I I I I I I I I I I < 



Pig. 3. Effect on fertility of injections of “ Embrionina-ISM ” into male rats. (A) Control 
families, (B) families in which the males were treated, (C) dosage of “Embrionina-ISlI”. 
Ordinates of A and B : number of rats bom per female and per month. Ordinates of C : 
amounts of “ Embrionina-ISM” in o.o. given per month to each male. (Por details see 
text.) 

ordinates. The upper part (A) gives the results obtained with the control 
animals for which nin e males and twenty-two females were used, the 
average number of rats bom each month being about three. The middle 
part (B) shows the number of rats bom each month in the series in which 
the males of each family had been injected with cattle embryonic extract, 
the injections being given every second day. The amount injected is 
shown in the lower tracing (C). In the first month of treatment (July) 
the males and females were kept isolated. When they were reumted it 
took naturally about a month before any birth could have occurred. 
There are, therefore, no births in August. In September the number of 
animals born was 15 % less than that of the controls, but in the following 
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3 months there was cessation of births in aU families. The emease o 
15% in September is still within the limit of normal variationSj ut may 
aheadj' indicate the beginning of the inhibitory effect. With the doses 
of extracts used for injection, a period of 3 months treatment appeare 
to he necessary for the complete development of sterihty. The extract 
was given in diminishing amounts; it will be seen that, after 3 months, 
births began again. Some families continued to have no new-boms, but 
in others there were some births. The average number of new-boms per 
female during this period was 1-25. With renewed increase in the amounts 
of extract injected the number of births decreased again. 

The results obtained in the experiments, in which the female members 
of the families were injected (Fig. 4) are more difficult to interpret. No 
cessation of births took place. It is possible 
that the amount of extract injected was too 
small and the period of observation too short 2 
for the development of the full effect. Further- 
more the results obtained on mjecting females, * 

who are the passive partners in copulation, , , , , , A- 

cannot be compared with those on injecting 
males. The frequency of copulation is deter- ^ 
mined by the male. On the other hand the 
fact that fertility was not abolished shows 2- 
that under the conditions of our experiments j 
the extract did not inhibit the function of the 


female sexual apparatus. There was at first a 
decrease, then an increase, and finally again 
a decrease in the number of births. 

The injection of embryonic extracts into 
the females before and during pregnancy did 
not appear to have any influence on the 
young. Their weight was the same as that 
of the new-boms from the control families. 

The average weight of sixty-three new-boms, 
the mothers of which had been injected, 
was 4-98 ± 1-0 g„ the value for the controls rfC: ayoint 

calculated from 210 new-boms was 5-1 ± 1-2 g. giveii per month toeach female. 

These results do not include premature 

births. The growth of the new-boms, as determined by the increase 
in body weight, showed the same behaviom: as that observed in 
the new-boms from the control families, and the mortality of the 


B 


C.C.I04 


Uan.'Feb.‘5Iar.‘Apr. 

1938 

fig. 4. Effect on fertflity of injec- 
tions of “Embrionina-ISil” 
into female rats. (A) control 
families, (B) families in ■vrhich 
the feniales were treated, (C) 
dosage of “ Embrionina-ISii”. 
Ordinates of A and B: number 
of rats bom per female and per 
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new-boms was the same in all groups, which suggests that the general 
resistance to infections, etc. had not suffered by the treatment of the 
mothers. 


(3) The effects of injections of embryonic extracts into rats on the 
content of R. factor in the testis 

^ The content of R. factor in the testis varies with the growth of the 
animal. We found that there was some parallelism between the rate of 
growth of the testis and its content of R. factor. Testes taken from rats 
weighing about 90 g., in which the rate of growth of the testis had reached 
its maximum, yielded the highest value of R. factor. In the later periods 
of life the value decreased again, and, when the animal had reached 
a body weight of about 160 g., the value remained approximately con- 
stant during the following months. We have, therefore, used for our 
experiments rats weighing about 160 g. and found that, in these animals, 
injections of embryonic extracts for a longer period increase the content 
of R. factor in the testis. For mstance, in one rat weighing 160 g. the 
left testis was removed and used for extraction. It weighed 900 mg. The 
spreading power of this extract was compared with that of saline solution, 
the ratio between the two being 1'4 to 1. The rat then received injections 
of Embrionina-ISM ” for 6 weeks; its weight increased to 170 g. but that 
of the testis was still 900 mg. after this period as a result of the inhibitory 
influence of the embryonic extract. When the spreading power of the 
extract made from the testis was compared with that of a saline injection 
the ratio between the two was found to be 2'9 to 1. The R. factor content 
in the testis had therefore been doubled by the treatment. 

In other experiments we have tested the spreading power of testicular 
extracts taken from rats previously treated for 10 months with cattle 
embryonic extract, and have compared it with that of testicular extracts 
obtained from normal rats of similar weight. The spreading power of the 
testicular extracts from the treated animals was approximately twice as 
great as from the testes of normal rats. This is fllustrated in Fig. 6. 

In this figure the areas of spread are given by the black columns and 
the solutions injected are indicated by the rectangles below the columns. 
The first and fifth columns with areas of spread of 1820 and 1826 mm.* 
respectively show the effect of the testicular extracts of the treated rats. 
The testes were extracted with distilled water (first column) or saline 
(fifth column). The areas of spread of s imil ar extracts prepared from the 
testes of non-treated rats are given in the ninth and thirteenth columns. 
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Despite tlie strong effect wHcli is observed in this experiment mtb tbe 
control testes, giving spreading values of 900 and 105i mm the treat- 
ment has led to tbe usual increase of R. factor content m tbe testis. 



■ BBaaBBaBBlBDBQBa 


Fig, 6. Effect ot eiabryoiuo extracts on the spreading power of testicular extracts in vivo 
and in vHro. The figures on the left and on top of the columns give the spread area in 
mm.* (For details see text,] 


(4) The effects of testicular extracts on the spreading power of 
embryonic extracts in vitro 

Tbe results of the previous paragraph led us to inquire ■whether 
embryonic extracts have a similar in- 
fluence in vitro if injected into the rabbit’s 
sldn together -with testicular extracts. 

Extracts obtained from cattle or rat 
embryos do not contain R. factor. The 
spreading power of such extracts was in 
fact smabci than that of distilled water 

m the rabbit’s Ekm by 0-26 o.c. of 
or 01 saune solution as sho'wn by tbe ex- (A) saline, rats emb^onio ex- 
periment in Eig. 6. Embryonic extracts, “ Erntrionina-IgM”. 

however, increased tbe spreading power of testicular extracts when 
injected together. Tbe effect was not pronounced with testicular extracts 
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from horses, the spreading power of which is weaker than that of similarly 
prepared testicular extracts from rats. The spreading power of these 
extracts was always greatly augmented when injected with embryonic 
extracts. The effect was greater when the testes were taken from rats 
which had been previously treated with embryonic extract. The results 
were the same when the extracts were prepared with distilled water or 
with saline solution. In Fig. 5 the spreading power of 0T2 c.c. of testi- 
cular extract obtained from rats treated with embryonic extracts for 
10 months rose from the values of 198 and 377 (eols. 3, 7) to those of 
825 and 534 (cols. 2, 6) when given with embryonic extract. The values 
for the testicular extracts from normal rats, which were 168 and 170 
(cols. 11, 15), rose to 274 and 268 (cols. 10, 14) when tested with embryonic 
extract. It is unlikely that the specific sexual hormones are involved in 
this effect since we found that androsterone had no spreading power 
when injected alone or together with embryonic extract. 

When the skin of the test albino rabbit showed signs of skin diseases 
like psoriasis, the skin reacted irregularly to the various solutions and 
extracts. 

(5) The oestrogenic activity of the embryonic extracts 

The possibility that some of the effects observed with our embryonic 
extracts resrdted from the presence of foUiculin could be excluded. We 
tested the oestrogenic activity of the extracts of cattle embryos. The 
foUiculin tests in adult castrated mice, as judged by vaginal smears, were 
always negative, indicating the absence of effective amounts of oestro- 
genic substances. 

Discussion 

Our experiments have revealed a hitherto unknown action of em- 
bryonic extracts, namely its inhibitory effect on the sex organs, at least 
on those of male animals. The definite inhibition in the growth of the 
male sex organs, the cessation of births in rat families, the male members 
of which had been injected and the absence of any other obvious signs 
of abnormal development or behaviour in animals treated with embryonic 
extracts, can only be explained by the presence in these of a principle 
which has a specific inhibitory influence on the development and function 
of the gonads. This effect may have been brought about directly by the 
action of the extracts on the sex organs, or indirectly by the interaction 
of other endocrine organs or through the central nervous system. We have 
not determined whether the sterility due to embryonic extracts is produced 
by an inhibition of sexual activity or by aspermy. Climcal observations 
(see later) and the histological findings are in favour of the former 
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mecliaiusm. ilaidng tMs assumption the inhibition must have been so 
strong as to produce cessation of sexual activity, since our method of 
observation would probably not have enabled us to detect partial in- 
hibition only. The facts that the testes of the treated animals resembled 
normal juvenile gonads histologically and that the sterihty stopped when 
the treatment was discontimied, suggest that embryonic extracts pro- 
duce. not pathological, but functional changes in the sex organs. We are 
not able, from our experiments on female animals, to postulate a similar 
inhibitory action of embryonic extracts on the female sex apparatus. Oui 
experinients on females were probably not carried out for long enough 
time to allow the full development of such an effect. 

The active principle in the embryonic extracts has not been identified, 
but we can definitely exclude oestrogenic substances. Using onr own 
extracts we may conclude that the active principle is filterable through 
a Chamherland candle, soluble in water and saline but insoluble in 
ether. The active principle is not “species specific” and unspecific 
proteins are not responsible for the effect. We do not know whether the 
effects of embryonic extracts in sensitizmg the spreading power and in 
increasing the E. factor result from the same principle which produces 
the inhibitory effects on the male sexual organs. 

Our observations naturally led to the question whether embryonic 
extracts may be used therapeutically in patients with symptoms of 
sexual hyperexcitation. The results of the clinical trials which will be 
published in detail elsewhere showed that subcutaneous injections of 
‘Emhrionina-ISM” (1-6 c.c. daily) had a pronounced effect in patients 
sexually hyperexcited. 


Stomabt 


1. Subcutaneous injections into guinea-pigs and rats of saline 
extracts from cattle or guinea-pig embryos inhibited the growth of the 
teties but did not inhibit the general growth and development of the 
animals. There was no obvious inhibition of the growth of the female 
sexual organs. 


2, Subcutaneous injections of embryonic extracts into male rats 
i^bited sexual activity; if the rats were brought together with females 
there were no births. When the injections were suspended sexual activity 
returned. Injections of embryonic extracts into the females prodnced 
irregular effects on fertility. 

S. Subcutaneous injections of embryonic extracts into rats increased 
the content of R. factor in the testis. mcreased 
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4. Embryonic extracts contained no spreading power but increased 
the spreading effect of testicular extracts of rats if injected simultaneously 
into the rabbit’s skin. The specific sexual hormones appear not to be 
involved in this action since the injection of embryonic extract with 
androsterone had no spreading effect. 

6. The embryonic extracts used did not contain oestrogenic sub- 
stances in detectable amounts. 
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It is accepted to-dar that different sugars are absorbed at different 
rates from the gut, in general the hesoses being more rapidly absorbed 
than the pentoses. Ho'vrever, review of the original papers shows that 
various nTiimals and different techniques have been used with results 
not altogether in agreement (Table I). 

The much more rapid absorption of glucose as compared with sylose 
in the rat, the observation that this difference disappears in rats poisoned 
^h monoiodoacetic acid, the fact that xylose, in contrast to glucose, 
is not known to undergo phosphorylation in vivo, and other evidence, 
led Terz4r and his co-workers to postulate phosphorylation within the 
mucous membrane of the gut as the specihc process responsible for the 
preferential absorption of glucose [Terzdr & McDougall, 1936]. 

The validity of this concept has been questioned by Westenbrink 
[19366] and by Klinghoffer [1938] chiefly on the grounds that monoiodo- 
acetic acid is certainly not a direct specific inhibitor of phosphorylation 
and probably is merely a general systemic poison inhibiting indifferently 
the absorption of glucose, xylose and sodium chloride. Nevertheless, 
Yerzar’s hypothesis has been generally accepted and, moreover, regarded 


as applicable to absorption of glucose in all types of animals. If it can 
be shown, however, that xylose is absorbed as rapidly as the larger 
molecule of glucose in any one animal species, then support for the 
universal applicability of Yerzar’s hypothesis is very definitely weakened. 

Surprisingly enough, McDougall fcYerzar [1935] state that “in Katzen- 
daxm scheint Xylose nicht wesentlich langsamer als Glucose resorbiert zu 
werden . However, they did not pursue the matter farther, since cats 
did not lend themselves to work on absorption, although later, Issekntz, 
Laszt t Yeiz&t [1938] found that the proximal [eiunum of cats absorbed 
twice as much glucose as xylose from a mixture of both sugars. 
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Table L Relative rates of absorption of monosaccharides from the small intestine. 


Author 
Haber [1899] 
H4don [1900] 
Nagano [1902] 

Hewitt [1924] 


Cori [1926] 


McCance & Madders 
[1930] 

Auchinachie, Macleod 
& Magee [1930] 
Macleod, Magee & 
Purves [1930] 

Miller & Lewis [1932] 
WUbrandt & Laszt 
119331 

Westenbrink [19366] 


Westenhrink & 
Gratama [1937] 
Groen [1937] 
Klinghoffer [1938] 
Davidson & Garry 
[1939] 


Animals 


Dogs anaesthetized 
Rabbits 

Dogs unanaesthetized 


Rabbits un- 
anaesthetized 
Cats pithed 
Rata unanaesthetized 


JIan and rat un- 
anaesthetized 
Rabbits isolated 


loops 

Rabbit and cat 
isolated loops 
Rats nnanaesthetized 
Rats nnanaesthetized 
Rata “Numal" and 
urethane 

Rata nnanaesthetized 


Pigeons urethane 

Progs anaesthetized 

Man nnanaesthetized 
Rats nnanaesthetized 
Rats urethane 


Relative rates of absorption 
Galactose =glacose 

Glucose >galactose >arahinoso >rafSnose 
Galactose >glucose > fructose > maimose > 
xylose > arabinose* 

Glucose > fructose 

Glucose > galactose >fiuctose 
Galactose > glucose > fructose > mamiose > 
xylose > arabinose 
Xylose > arabinose >rhanmo3e 

Glucose > xylose 

Glucose > xylose 


Glucose > xylose 

Galactose > glucose >fiuctose >pentoses 


Galactose > glucose > fructose > mannose > 
xylose > arabinose 

Galactose > glucose >fructose > mannose > 
xylosef > arabinose = xylose J 
G^actose > glucose > maimose > fructose > 
xylose > arabinose 
Galactose > glucose > fructose 
Glucose >x^ose 

Galactose >gluco3e >fmotose >xylo3e 


* Comparison made with sugars of very different concentrstioiL 

I Naturally occurring d-xylose (formerly known as J-xylose) positive rotation. 
N^ative rotation. 


In the course of work on the behaviour of monosaccharides in the 
colon of cats, which anirnals, incidentally, have rarely been used m 
work of this type, we controlled our technique by finding the absorption 
rates for galactose, glucose, fructose and xylose in the small intestine. 

At the same time we took the opportunity to find if there was any 
difference in the rates of absorption of glucose in the distal two quarters 
of the small intestine. There is a general belief that the rate of absorption 
of glucose decreases rapidly and progressively towards the caudal end 
of the small gut. This is supported by Eohmann & Nagano [1903], 
von Frey [1909], Omi [1909], Westenbrink [1936o], Verzdr & Wirz [1937], 
and Lium & iFlorey [1939], but denied by London & Polowzowa [1906, 
1908]. 

Methods 

Since the cats were almost invariably infected with tapeworms, they 
were treated with powdered areca nut when first received. They were 
then placed on a diet of diluted milk for at least 1 week and were fasted 
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18 hr. before use. Early experiments vrere performed under urethane 
anaesthesia. The majority, hovrever, ■were carried out under the much 
more convenient anaesthetic “Pemocton"’ (sodium salt of ^-broniaUyl- 
sec.-hntyl-nialonTl urea). The dose rvas 70 mg./kg. subcutaneously. The 
results Tvere sunilar to those obtained under urethane anaesthesia. 

The abdomen rras opened in the mid-line and ligatures of narrovr 
tape, vhich did not cut into the gut vrall, tied round the ileum just 
proxiinal to the ileocolic sphincter, and more craniad so as to tie off tivo 
segments of the small intestine of approximately the same length (25 cm. 
each). Such segments rrere each roughly J of the entire length of the 
small intestine. Loose ligatures "were placed at the ends of the segments 
irhich Tvere then opened at each end and ivashed out ivith Binger’s 
solution at 38° C. The loops irere almost, invariably empty and little 
Trashing vras required. The caudal loose ligatures vrere then tied. From 
pipettes, calibrated betvreen tvo marks, 10 c.c. of one sugar solution 
vrere run into one segment and 10 c.c. of another sugar solution into the 
other segment. The segments Tvete then tied off, the abdomen closed 
and the animal left in vrarm surroundings for li hr. 

The cat was kDled by bleeding and the entire small intestine excised. 
Each loop vith its sugar solution vras slit open along its whole length 
over a large filter funnel draining into a 300 c.c. graduated flask. The 
mucous and peritoneal surfaces were then thoroughly washed with a 
stream of warm distilled water. The flasks were cooled, the contents 
made up to the mark and the sugars estimated in duplicate by the method 
of Hagedom and Jensen. In many cases additional estimations were 
carried out by Bertrand’s method with satisfactory agreement. 

Ne recovered the sugars quantitatively by this method from loops 
of gut in dead cats. 

The empty loops and the remaining portion of the small intestine 
were weighed. 

The blood pressure was measured at the end of the absorption period, 
being usually in the neighbourhood of 100 mm. Hg. At the same fimp 
arterial blood was taken for blood-sugar estimation. The level was 

variable but seemed to hare no obvious influence on the degree of sugar 
absorption. ° 


d-glucose, d-galactose, d-fructose and d-xylose 
British Drag Houses, Solutions were made a1 

least 24 hr. before use. 
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Results 

In the rat we found previously that, after 1^ hr., the loop containing 
glucose was usually completely collapsed whereas the loop containing 
xylose was still obviously distended. In the cat, on the other haiid, 
neither loop was collapsed after 1^ hr. although it was obvious that sonle 
of the contents had disappeared, and the loops showed a similar degree 
of distension. This was in agreement with McDougaU & Verzdr [1936], 
who found that glucose is not so rapidly absorbed from the intestine of 
the cat as from that of the rat. 

Table II shows the results obtained with glucose and xylose in twelve 
cats. In six of these glucose was in the upper loop and xylose in the 
lower. In the remaining six the relative positions of the solutions were 
reversed. 

Table II. Absorption in mg. of glucose and xylose during 90 min. from the distal fleum 
of the cat. Initial amount of glucose, 640 mg. in 10 c.c.; initial amount of xylose, 
460 mg. in 10 c.c. 

Glucose Xylose 



Total amount 

mg. absorbed 

4 

Total amount 

mg. absorbed 

Cat 

absorbed, mg. 

perg. 

gut 

absorbed, mg. 

perg, 

.gut 

10 

306 

10-2 

U 

236 

8-4 

L 

11 

140 

6-7 

L 

168 

7-6 

V 

12 

182 

11-4 

L 

202 

11-2 

u 

24 

108 

10-6 

U 

243 

9-0 

L 

26 

219 

9-6 

L 

262 

11-0 

V 

26 

108 

4-3 

U 

63 

2-7 

li 

27 

168 

7-6 

L 

103 

9-2 

u 

28 

231 

8-9 

V 

177 

6-3 

L 

29 

192 

8-0 

V 

171 

7-1 

li 

30 

169 

7-4 

L 

129 

6-6 

V 

31 

183 

7-3 

U 

171 

8-1 

li 

32 

210 

10-0 

L 

268 

11-2 

V 



Mean, >n,in, =8-66 

Mean, 

, m„L=8- 

11 


Standard error, 

"V n(n- 

=0-6962 

Standard error 

, «xri-=0‘’ 

7269 


U = cranial loop; L = caudal loop. 


The results are expressed as mg. sugar absorbed per g. gut, since we, 
at least, found it quite impossible to ensure that the segments were of 
exactly the same length, and it seems justifiable to assume that the 
absorbing surface must to some extent be a function of the weight of gut 
in any one animal. 

Since we thought it more important to have isotonicity and equal 
volumes than to have equal weights of sugar, each loop contamed the 
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same voltiine (10 c.c.) of isotonic sngar solution, 54 % in the case of 
giccose and the other hexoses, and 4*5 % in the case of xylose. As a result 
the actual amount of xvlose available for absorption "vras only 450 mg. 
as comnared nith 540 mg. of the hexoses. In spite of the smal ler amount 
of ivlose available for absorption, even from mspection it vas obvious 
that there rras no consistent difierence between the amounts of glucose 
and xylose absorbed per g. gut. The formula recommended by Bum 

[ISSTl shoua that the difference is definitely not significant 

{Table n).' 

Although there was no significant difference between the rates of 
absorpnou of glucose and xylose, galactose was significantly more 
rapidly absorbed than glucose (Table tH). On the other hand, fractose 
^ras absorbed at roughly half the rate of glucose (Table lY). 


Abscrptiin Cl eg. ofgfncose and galactose dnring 90 min. from the distal ileum 
Ktce cai. Trfv'il icarsit of gfacose, 5*0 mg. in 10 c.c.; initiaJ amount of galactose. 
310 irx. in 10 c.c. 


Ghicose 


Galactose 



Total amonnt mg. ahsorl>ed 

Total amonnt 

mg. absorbed 

Cat 

assorted, mg. 


absorbed, mg. 

perg. gnt 

19 

316 

10-2 L 

40S 

12-0 C 

5) 

403 

14-0 G 

502 

13-2 L 

21 

231 

12-1 C 

270 

13-5 L 


2-1? 

13-1 L 

411 

19-0 U 

23 

264 

U-5 V 

290 

15-2 L 


Mean, ciy-- =12-1S 

Mean, 

n^= 15-OS 


Standard errort 

= 0-653S 

Standard error. 

1-2560 


ri„- —r-,^ 


=2-05. 


C =crani3J loop; L=C3ndal loop. 


in t::*. of gh;coee and fircctosedmiiig 90 inin. from the distal fleuin 

of t_5 C3., Initial amonnt of ginccKo, 5i0tng. in 10 c.c.; foitial amormt of fructose.. 


310 eg. in 10 C.C. 


Cat 

13 

14 

15 

16 
IS 


Gin ease 


Fructose 



mg. absorbed 

Total amonnt 

mg. absorbed 

P=-g-gnt 

absorbed, mg. 

^g-gut 

6-2 U 

SO 

4-0 1. 

5-7 1, 

64 

3-2 U 

S-l C 

S2 

3-6 L 

11-6 L 

lOo 

4-4 V 

7-5 I* 

106 

4-2 17 

r:^=7S2 

Mean, 

>Tt^=3-SS 


Standard error, =0-2151 


-.=3-71- 


C=cranii! loop; I,=c3nial loop. 


ra. xem 


3-3 
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Incidentally, the difference in the means for the absorption rates of 
glucose in the three series shows the importance of carrying out snch 
comparisons in the same animal. 

The data for glucose absorption from the above three groups, along 
with figures from three additional cats, were then separated into two 
classes according to the positions of the loops. The mean absorption from 
thirteen upper loops was 8‘8 mg./g. gut, and that from twelve lower loops 
9-2 mg./g. gut. Although the comparisons were not carried out on the 
same animals, yet there is no evidence here for decreasing powers of 
absorption in the more caudal portion of the region of the gut used by us. 


Discussion 

All such experiments as the present are open to the objection that 
the animals are in an abnormal state since they are anaesthetized. There 
seems little doubt that cats, under such different anaesthetics as chloralose 
and “Numal” pUlcDougaU & Verz4r, 1936], and urethane and “Per- 
nocton ” as in the present series, do not show preferential absorption of 
the hexose glucose as opposed to the pentose xylose. In spite of this, 
under exactly the same conditions, glucose is absorbed more slowly than 
galactose and much more rapidly than fructose. It thus seems to be 
unlikely that the animals are in such poor condition that selective 
absorption cannot take place. Incidentally, in rats under urethane 
anaesthesia, with .simil ar technique, we found an obviously preferential 
absorption of glucose as compared with xylose in the distal ileum 
pavidson & Garry, 1939]. To make assurance doubly sure, we subse- 
quently carried out experiments on rats, using the two loop techmque 
in the distal ileum, with the same sample of xylose which we used in t e 
cats, and found the usual marked preferential absorption of glucose. 

It is stated that preferential absorption of glucose in the rat is more 
marked in the cranial regions of the small intestine [Verzd-r & Wirz, 1937]. 
Thus it could be argued that our failure to show similar results m the 
cat was due to our use of the distal portions of the gut only. However, 
even the distal ileum of the rat shows such preferential absorption of 
glucose pavidson & Garry, 1939], and the distal ileum of our cats 
showed marked differences in the rates of absorption of the three hexosM. 
Moreover, McDougall & Verzdr’s [1935] own observations on cats ought 
not to be neglected. It thus seems to be impossible to escape the con- 
clusion that certain absorptive processes are not the same in the ca 
and rat. 
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WHle it cannot be denied that glucose may be absorbed by a selective 
process, it is unfortunate that tbe theory of the mechanism involved 
should rest to a large extent on a difference in rate of absorption of 
glucose and xylose. Examination of Table I shows that satisfactory 
evidence of such a happening was obtained mainly in the rat. It would 
appear that results obtained in one species of animal cannot be auto- 
matically regarded as valid for another species, and that no hypothesis 
of general application dare he based on results from only one or two 
types of animals. 

We cannot say whether or not there is a marked difference between 
the rates of absorption of glucose in the cranial and caudal regions of 
the small intestine of cats, but, at any rate, the absorbing powers in the 
ileum are far from negligible, and there is in that region no sign of an 
obvious gradient. 

StniMAHY 

In cats, anaesthetized with urethane and “Pemocton”, xylose is 
ahsorhed as rapidly as glucose from the caudal region of the small 
intestine. 

In this respect the cat differs from the rat. 

Galactose appears to be absorbed more rapidly and fructose more 
slowly than glucose. 

The bearing of these findings on the theory of the mechanism of 
preferential absorption of glucose is discussed. 

Within the caudal half of the small intestine of the cat there is no 
evidence for decreasmg absorptive power for glucose in the more distal 
region. 


We wish to express our thanks to the Carnegie Trust for the Universities of Scotland 
for an expenses grant for this work. 
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PROLONGATION OF PREGNANCY IN THE HYPOPHY- 
SECTOMIZED RABBIT BY PROGESTERONE 
AND OESTROGENS 

Bt J. M. ROBSON 

Departynent of Pharmacology, University 0/ Edinburgh 
{Received 30 October 1939) 

Ik a previous commuiiication [Robson, 1939] it was shown that, when 
rabbits were hypophysectomized during pregnancy, abortion which 
otherwise follows within 24-48 hr. coidd be prevented by the administra- 
tion of oestradiol benzoate. When injection of the oestrogen was dis- 
continued on the 29th day of pregnancy some of the animals expelled 
normal live foetuses 2-3 days later. 

As previous work has also provided evidence for the view that the 
luteal function is under the control of an oestrogen, and since it is known 
that the abortion which follows hypophysectomy is due to the cessation 
of the luteal function, it was concluded that the oestrogen maintain^ 
the pregnancy in hypophysectomized rabbits by virtue of its action on 
the luteal secretion. 

Since the injection of oestrogen in the hypophysectomized rabbit was 
capable of maintaining pregnancy up to full term, and since the cessation 
of the injections was followed by a cessation of the luteal secretion and 
by the consequent expulsion of the uterine contents, it was expected 
that the adnunistration of oestrogen beyond full term to hypophysectom- 
rzed rabbits would result in the maintenance of the luteal function and 
consequently in a prolongation of pregnancy. 

As it had, however, not been determined whether the administration 
of the lut^l hormone woidd prolong pregnancy in the hypophysectom- 
ized rabbit as it does in the normal rabbit [Heckel & Allen, 1939] this 
question was thus first investigated. 

The e^eriments can therefore be divided into two groups, namely: 

J prolongation of pregnancy with progesterone; 

un ( ) prolongation of pregnancy with 0 estrogens. 


33—3 
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Methods 

The mating of rabbits was observed and the duration of pregnancy 
was thus accurately established. The pituitary was removed by the 
orbital route [Firor, 1933] on the 28th or the 29th day after mating, and 
thereafter the animals were weighed and carefully palpated every day to 
determine the fate of the gestation. The completeness of the pituitary 
removal was checked at post-mortem by macroscopic examination of 
the seUa. 

All animals were injected twice daily, the first injection being given 
immediately after the operation. The oestrogens and progesterone were 
always administered subcutaneously in solution in oil of sesame. I am 
indebted to Dr Neumarm of Schering, Ltd., for the supply of progesterone 
used in these experiments. 

Eesults 

The results of the various experiments are collected in Tables I and 11. 

It will be seen that pregnancy was prolonged in three out of four of 
the rabbits hypophysectomi^ed on the 28th or 29th day of gestation and 
thereafter injected with a daily dose of 1-9 or 2-6 mg. of progesterone. 
In two of the animals injected with the larger dose dead foetuses showing 
a fairly advanced stage of reabsorption were present in the uterus on the 
38th and 39th day respectively after mating, when the animals were 
killed for post-mortem examination. Progesterone is thus capable of 
prolonging pregnancy in rabbits hypophyseotomized shortly before 
parturition. 

It is of interest that the doses of luteal hormone necessary to maintam 
pregnancy in rabbits hypophysectomized during the course of gestation 
[Eobson, 1936, 1937 a] are very similar to the amounts of progesterone 
needed to prolong pregnancy in animals in which the pituitary is removed 
just before parturition. 

Prolongation of pregnancy was also obtained in the hypophysectom- 
ized rabbit by the administration of oestrogens. 

In aU the animals injected with a daily dose of 10/xg. of oestrone, or 
6 pg. of oestradiol, the pregnancy was prolonged several days beyond the 
normal time of parturition, which usually occurs in our stock on the 30th 
or 31st day after mating. In all but one (918) of the experimental animals, 
however, the foetuses were expelled before the 36th day of pregnancy. 
In rabbit 918 post-mortem examination revealed that the foetuses were 
dead and showed early signs of reabsorption by the 36th day after 
mating. 
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As it has been previously found [Eobson, 1939] that oestradiol 
benzoate is more effective than oestrone in maintaining pregnancy in 
bypopbysectomized rabbits, tbe effectiveness of the former compound 
in prolonging pregnancy ■was then investigated. It was found that 
gesta'bion was prolonged in aU five rabbits bypopbysectomized on the 
29th day of pregnancy and then injected with a daily dose of 2/ig. of 
oestradiol benzoate, and that, moreover, expulsion of dead and re- 
absorbing foetuses occurred at a later stage than in those animals injected 
•with oestrone or oestradiol. 

In two further experiments the synthetic oestrogen triphenyl ethylene 
was injected in animals hypophysectomized just before parturition in 
order to determine whether it would have the same effect in prolonging 
pregnancy as natural oestrogens. It was found that a daily dose of 20 mg. 
of ■feriphenyl ethylene produced only a slight prolongation of the gestation, 
whereas 40 mg. per day produced a prolongation equal to that brought 
about by the daily administration of 2/ig. of oestradiol benzoate. 

In order to eliminate the possibility that the administration of 
oestrogen would prolong pregnancy in the absence of the corpus luteum, 
a control experiment was performed: both ovaries as well as the pituitary 
were removed in one rabbit (1023) which then received daily doses of 
2 /4g. of oestradiol benzoate. It was found that pregnancy was not pro- 
longed, and that expulsion of the uterine contents occurred 2 days after 
the operation, i.e. on the 31st day after mating. 


Table II. Data of experiments on the prolongatiDa of pr^nancy in normal 
rabbits ivith oestrogens 




InjexJtiouB 

A. 





f 

Daily 

Period 


Animal 

Wt. in 


dose 

after 

Pate of pregnancy 

no. 

kg- 

Substance 


mating 

923 

2-6 

Oestrone 

10 

28-34 

ATI foetuses expelled dead on 

10 

28-34 

33rd-34th days 

Killed on 36tb day. Uterus 

928 

1-7 




contained fourdeadfoetuses, 
one aborted on 36th day 




964 

3-3 

Oestradiol 

2 

29-31 

Lire litter on Slst— 32nd days 

1010 

2-6 

benioate 

2 

29-33 

Live foetuses expelled on 




33rd-34th days 

1011 

3-0 


2 

28-32 

lave foetuses expelled on 

” 



32nd-33rd days 

1012 

2-6 


2 

29-34 

All foetuses expelled dead on 
34th day 
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A farther series of experiments rras performed in order to establish 
what doses of oestrogen are necessary to prolong pregnancy in the normal 
(as shown by Hechel & Alien, 1939) as compared with the hypophy- 
sectomized rabbit. The resnlts are given in Table H. It will be seen that 
in none of the six animals which received a daily dose of either 10 pg. of 
oestrone or 2 pg. of oestradiol benzoate was pregnancy prolonged beyond 
the 35th day. In three of these animals indeed, live litters were bom at, 
or jnst beyond, the normal time. It wonld thus seem that the doses of 
oestrogen necessary to prolong pregnancy in the rabbit are greater m 
the normal than in the hypophysectomized animal. 

Examination of the ovaries in the animals of the various experi- 
mental groups showed that the prolongation of pregnancy by oestrogens 
is accompanied by a maintenance of the luteal structure present at the 
time of the pituitary removal. This stands in contrast to the resnlts 
obtained in pregnant hypophysectomized rabbits not treated with 
oestrogens, in which the corpora lutea rapidly degenerate and in which 
the cessation of the luteal function is followed by expulsion of the 
uterine contents. The condition of the corpus luteum in a hypophy- 
sectomized rabbit (1008) in which pregnancy was prolonged to the 
38th day after mating by the administration of an oestrogen is shown 
in PL I, fig. 1. 


IVhen pregnancy was prolonged in the hypophysectomized rabbit by 
means of progesterone, it was found that the corpora lutea showed some 
degree of degeneration as compared with the corpora lutea in those 
animals in which prolongation of pregnancy was produced by the 


administration of an oestrogen. At the same time the degree of degenera- 
tion of the corpus luteum did not appear to be quite as marked as when 
the gestation is not maintained by the administration of progesterone. 
These results are of interest in view of the previous findings on 
the condition of corpora lutea in rabbits hypophysectomized during 
gestation and injected with the luteal hormone [Robson, 1936]. In 
these animals, too, the corpora lutea did not degenerate as they would 
have if abortion had taken place in the absence of any injections of 
progesterone. 


These results may be explained on the assumption that the uterine 
contents secrete small quantities of oestrogen which have some action 
m maintaining the structure of the corpus luteum in hypophysectomized 
ra its in which pregnancy is maintained or prolonged by progesterone. 
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Discussion 

There is much evidence that in the rabbit the end of pregnancy and 
onset of parturition are dependent on a cessation of the secretion of 
progesterone by the corpus luteum. This is shown by many experiments 
on the effects of removal of the ovaries during pregnancy, and of the 
injection of the luteal hormone into ovariectomized pregnant animals. 
Further evidence is provided by the results obtained when the luteal 
activity is experimentally prolonged beyond the normal time. Thus, if 
at the end of pregnancy progesterone is injected in order to maintain the 
level of the luteal hormone which exists during the course of gestation, 
the pregnancy is prolonged and this occurs whether the pituitary gland 
is present, as previously shown by Heckel & Allen [1938], or whether, ns 
demonstrated by the present experiments on hypophysectomized animals, 
the pituitary is absent. Moreover, prolongation of pregnancy is also 
produced by inducing the formation of new corpora lutea during the 
later stages of pregnancy by the intravenous injection of gonadotrophic 
hormone [Snyder, 1934] and thereby continuing the period of luteal 
activity. 

The question then arises, what is the mechanism responsible for the 
cessation of the luteal function at the end of the normal gestation? It 
appears probable that the luteal function is ultimately controlled by the 
anterior pituitary, and it is therefore likely that some change in the 
secretory activity of the hypophysis occurs during the later phases of 


pregnancy. 

But recent evidence is tending to show that the factor which is 
directly responsible for the control of the luteal secretion is an oestrogen 
[Robson, 19376, 1938; Westman & Jacobson, 1937]. This view is based 
on the finding that oestrogens will maintain the luteal function in the 
hypophysectomized pseudo-pregnant and pregnant rabbit, and that in 
the latter this actually results in the maintenance of gestation. The 
present experiments give further support to this view by showing that 
if the luteal secretion is maintained beyond full term by the administra- 
tion of oestrogen, parturition does not occur and pregnancy is prolonged. 

In previous experiments it was found that the doses of oestradiol 
benzoate needed to maintain the luteal function and pregnancy in the 
rabbit hypophysectomized on the 21st day of gestation were of the order 
of 1-6-2 ^g. per day. The present experiments show that the same amount 
of oestradiol benzoate per day, i.e. 2/xg., will prolong the luteal function 
beyond its normal time and thereby produce a prolongation of gestation. 
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Plate 1 



Fig. 1, Jlicrophotograph of a corpus lateomin a rabbit hypopbyaoctomized oa tbe 29tb day 
of pregnancy and thereafter injected with 2/ig. of oestradiol benzoate. Pregnancy 
was prolonged and the animal was killed on the 38th day after mating, x 40. 


To face p. 622 
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These resnlts show that the response of the corpus luteum to oestrogen 
does not undergo any appreciable change at the time of parturition, and 
that the cessation of the luteal function is therefore presumably not due 
to the corpus luteum becoming refractory to the control exercised over 
it by oestrogen. 

Hence, if it be accepted that oestrogen is the actual factor which 
directly controls the luteal function during pregnancy in the rabbit, it 
follows that the cessation of the luteal function which precedes parturi- 
tion must be due to a fall in the effective concentration of oestrogen in 
the body. 

It is to be presumed that the level of oestrogen is in its turn controlled 
by the anterior pituitary, and the fall in the oestrogen level which 
precedes parturition may therefore be due to a decrease in the production 
of gonadotrophic hormone. In this connexion the findings of Hill [1934] 
are of interest, since he showed that the gonadotrophic hormone content 
of the rabbit’s pituitary reaches a maximum at about the 25th day of 
pregnancy and decreases thereafter. What happens to the hormone con- 
tent of the pituitary and to its secretory activity when new corpora Intea 
are produced experimentallyduring pregnancy by the injection of gonado- 
trophic hormone is a matter for further investigation. 

The present experiments also raise the question why threshold doses 
of oestrogen are more effective in prolonging pregnancy in hypophy- 
sectomized than in normal rabbits. Several explanations present them- 
selves, but the following appears to be the most likely. The operation of 
hypophysectomy by the orbital route involves removal of the posterior 
as well as the anterior lobe of the gland. The production of oxytocin is 
presumably thereby decreased or abolished, and it seems reasonable to 
assume that parturition can more easily be inhibited under such con- 
ditions than when the posterior lobe is present and exerts its normal 
secretory activity. 

SUMMAKT 


1. Pregnancy can be prolonged in rabbits hypophysectomized on 
the 28th-29th days after mating by the administration of (1) l-9-2'5 mg. 
of progesterone per day, (2) 2 /;ig. of oestradiol benzoate per day, (3) the 
synthetic oestrogen, triphenyl ethylene. The action of oestrogen is 
very probably due to a maintenance of the activity of the corpus 
luteum. 


2. In ^e nomal rabbit the daily administration of 2 ng. of oestradiol 
beiizoate from the 29th day .of pregnancy is less effective in prolonginE 
pregnancy than in the hypophysectomized rabbit. 
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3. The relevance of these findings to the function of oestrogen and the 
corpus luteum in the maintenance of normal pregnancy is discussed. 

The eipensea of this inyestigation have been defirayed by a grant from the Medical 
Besearch Council. 
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RESPIRATORY REFLEXES IN THE FOWL 

By J. B. B. GBAHAM 

From the Institute of Physiology, University of Olasgow 
{Received 31 October, 1939) 

Heking & Bheuer [1868] described the respiratory reflex in mammals 
whereby the stunnlation of alternate inflation and deflation of the lungs 
gives rise to impulses in the vagi which result in the inhibition of in- 
spiration and expiration. In this way the respiratory rate is kept auto- 
matically at an accelerated rhythm. This work was confirmed by Loewy 
[1888] and Head [1889] and the final links in the chain of evidence were 
supplied hy Adrian [1933] and Gaylor [1934]. 

Further, Lumsden [1924] described a reflex in the mammal whereby 
the passage of a stream of air in the trachea initiated a series of impulses 
which cut short respiration in a manner closely resembling the Heting- 
Breuer reflex. 

The present paper gives details of an investigation into the presence 
and mode of working of these reflexes in birds, as represented by the fowl. 

Methods 

The presence of the Hering-Breuer reflex was investigated by the 
following methods in the fowl anaesthetized with nembutal (0'75 grains 
intramuscularly per kilo weight). 

(а) The fowl was laid supine and the vagxis nerves isolated. Bespira- 
tion was recorded with a stethographic lever [Bell & SmeUie, 1933]. 
Both vagi were cut. 

[б) "With the fowl supine one vagus nerve was isolated. Bespiration 
was recorded by a stethographic lever. The isolated vagus was then cut. 
The central end was stimulated with various strengths of induced current. 
Several preparations were used so that the effect of cutting the left and 
right vagus could be determined. 

(c) The fowl was supine and part of the trachea was freed. The trachea 
was clamped at full inspiration ox at full expiration and the effect noted. 
TS thorax was opened and the right mesobronchus clamped, 

e thorax was then closed. This technique has been more fully described 
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othei two caimdae, one was placed as higt np as possible, facing candad, 
the other was put as low down as possible, facing away from the lung 
(cianifld). A hand pnnip conld be attached to either of these canndae in 
order to send a stream of air along the isolated portion of trachea o 
imitate the inspiratory or expiratory flow. The duration o passage o 
such an air stream was recorded by a signal lever on the kyinograp . 
This experiment was modified by single or double vagotomy an y e 
application of a local anaesthetic to the mucous membrane of the 
trachea. 

Eesults 

(a) Eespiration in the anaesthetized fowl is regular in rate and 
rhythm. Severance of the trunks of the vagi in the neck, after a short 




Rg. 2. Fovd, 2-4 kg. Xemlratal 0-75 grains per kg. bodv ireight intramtiscnlaTb'. Eespira- 
toTj- records taken by rtethograph lever. Bead ftom left to right, inspirarion ttprvards. 
C. Xonnal bieathing. A. 2 min. after section of both vagi in the neck. B. 2-S kg., 
anaesthetic and record as above. Effect of stimnlation of central end of ctit right 
left vsgns intact, indnction coil at 20 cm. 

period of increased inspiratory tonus, slows the rate of respiration fiom 
44 to 18 per min. (average of ten experiments), and increases the depth 
of respiration as judged by the stethograph. This alteration of the rate 
and rhythm is clearly seen in Fig. 2 A. 

{b) The effect of section of one vagus nerve in the neck is to render 
the respiration somewhat irregular and slow. Stimnlation by indnced 
currents of the central end of either vagus nerve, with, the other nerve 
intact, produces slowing of the respiratory movements, increased in- 
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spiratory tonus and prolongation of expiration (see Fig. 2B). Stronger 
stimulation tends to cause increased inspiratory tonus witli dyspnoea 
and convulsions. 

(c) If the respiratory movements be recorded on a fast drum the 
effect of occluding the trachea at the end of inspiration or expiration is 
as follows. In either case clamping of the trachea affects the next 
respiration. If the trachea be clamped at the height of inspiration this 
is followed by a short but defimte pause before the next inspiration. If 
the trachea be clamped at the end of expiration the next inspiration 
follows at once. These phenomena are illustrated in Fig. 3 (A, B), which 



Fig. 3. Fowl, 2-0 kg., nembutal 0-76 grains per kg. intramuscularly. Eespiratory record 
taken by stethograph lever. Bead from leB to right, inspiration upwards. A. Effect 
of clamping trachea at full inspiration (marked j ). B. Effect of damping trachea at 
full expiration (marked f ). 

may be compared with Fig. 477 in the current edition of Starling’s 
Physiology [Evans, 1936]. There is no evidence of an increase in the height 
of inspiration following clamping of the trachea, as in the mammal. 

(d) The anaesthetized fowl is able to maintain satisfactory respiration 
after clamping the right mesobronchus. The rate is considerably increased 
and the amplitude diminished. The respiratory movements are regular 
in rate and rhythm. On inflating the lung and air-sacs on the right side 
the Carina is raised by the fillin g of the thoracic and interclavicular aur- 
sacs. This effect modifies the record of respiration, giving a fallacious 
impression of increased inspiratory tonus. Superimposed upon this 
alteration in the respiratory record is the true effect of increased pressure 
in the lung, viz. marked expiratory effort followed by mhibition of 
respiration as a whole. This effect is shown in Fig. 4 A. In this prepara- 
tion, section of the right vagus nerve in the neck, or of both vagi, abolishes 
this expiratory effort and respiration assumes the slow rhythm seen after 
vagotomy. The mechanical raising of the carina is unaffected. The 
application of suction to the isolated lung system has no effect on 
respiration. The form of the record resulting from mechanical distension 
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of the lung system in which the bronchus has been clipped is seen m 
Kg. 4B, where the pressure in the right lung has been mcr^aed a^r 
death. This record may be taken as a base line when considenng the 
alteration in respiration due> changes in pressure in the lung and air-sacs. 



Fig. i. Fowl 2-6 nembutal 0-76 grains per kg. intramuBonlarly. Right mesobronchus 
damped. Upper record respiration recorded by stethograph lever; lower record 
pressure in right lung and air-eacs in mm. Hg. Bead fimm left to right, inspiration 
upwards. A. Effect of raising pressure in isolated lung system. B. Effect of raising 
pressure in same lung system after death. 

(e) If the respiratory movements in an anaesthetized fowl be recorded 
and the inspiratory air-stream be imitated according to the method 
described above [Big. 1, p. 626], the rate of respiration is quickened to 
a slight degree, but the respiratory movements otherwise remain regular 
(Big. 6B). If the stream of air be reversed, as in expiration, the respira- 
tory rate is slowed and expiration prolonged. The expiratory tonns may 
be increased and if the artificial expiratory stream is begun during 
inspiration, that inspiration is inhibited markedly (Big. 6 A). If the 
mucous membrane lining the isolated portion of trachea he swabbed with 
2 % Decicaine solution, after 6 min. this reflex prolongation of expiration 
cannot be elicited. The reflex returns after 1 or 2 hr. when the effect of 
the local anaesthetic has worn off. Careful stripping of all connective 
tissue from the outer surface of the isolated portion of trachea severs it 
om its nervous connexions, and also destroys the reflex. The nerve 
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supply to tlie tracliea of the fowl is from the right and. left vagus nerves. 
Section of the vagi in the neck above the level of the upper tracheal 
opening abolishes the reflex. 



Fig. 6. FoivI, 1-8 kg., nembntal 0-76 graiaa per kg. intramnsoularly. Kecord of respiration 
by stethograph lever after triple tracheotomy (see Fig. 1). Read from left to right, 
inspiration npwarda. A. Effect of expiratory air stream in trachea. B. Effect of 
inspiratory air stream in trachea. Note division of a normal respiratory movement 
into inspiratory and expiratory phases. 

Discussion 

That the Hering-Breuer reflex plays a fundamental part in the 
regulation of respiration in mammals has long been recognized. The 
various methods of investigating the reflex are set out in the series of 
classical papers mentioned above. The evidence which has accrued 
during the present work clearly shows that the Hering-Breuer reflex is 
present and operates in the fowl. The evidence for this may be briefly 
recapitulated thus. Section of the vagus nerve slows respiration (after 
the classical initial stimulation). Impulses which give rise to acceleration 
of respiration must therefore pass in the vagi. Stimulation of the central 
end of a cut vagus, the other nerve being intact, may give rise to increased 
inspiratory tonus or to prolongation of respiration. This reveals the 
probable nature of the impulses relating to respiration which pass up 
the vagus nerve. Low air pressure within the lungs, produced by clamping 
of the trachea at the end of expiration, induces immediate inspiration. 
Inflation of the isolated lung and air-sacs on one side induces an increased 
expiratory effort, which, on failure to reduce the intrapulmonary tension, 
is followed by inhibition of respiration as a whole. Section of the vagus 
nerves abolishes this effect. From these facts it is inferred that expansion 
of the avian lungs and air-sacs on inspiration gives rise to a series of 
impulses which pass up the vagi and cause the inspiration to be cut 
short. Similarly collapse of the lungs and air-sacs on expiration causes 
impulses to pass up the vagi which cut short expiration. This is the 
“Hering-Breuer reflex”. It has been held [Thomson, 1923] that in birds 
inspiration is a passive act following upon forcible expiration. Examina- 
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tion of the form of the stethogxaphic record of respiration in the anaesthe- 
tized foirl Iving supine shoivs that under these circumstances this is not 
so (see Fig.' 5). The lever rises sharply on inspiration and falls slovly 
on expiration. It is interesting to compare this vith the post-mortem 
record of Fig. 4B. Here the lever rose sharply on inspiration produced 
by positive ventilation (active), and fell slowly on expiration produced 
passivelv by release of the valve of the pump. 

In mammals the expiratory impulses in the vagi started by inspira- 
tion plav a more prominent part in the regulation of respiration than do 
the inspiratorv impulses. This is so in the fowl as positive ventilation 
results in expiratory effort, while negative ventilation has no effect on 
respiration; in the experiment where the trachea was clamped, inflation 
of the lung and air-sacs (full inspiration) had more effect on the respira- 
tory rhvthm than deflation of the lung (full expiration). 

From the experiments where a stream of air was directed along the 
trachea while the anaesthetized fowl breathed through a separate 
tracheotomy tube, it is evident that we have here a reflex peculiar to 
birds and distinct from Lumsden’s variety of the Hering-Breuer reflex. 
Blowing air along the trachea in the direction of inspiration has no effect 
on respiration, but blowing air along the trachea in the direction of 
expiration markedly inhibits inspiration. This is abolished by high section 
of the vagi nerves or cocainizing of the mucous membrane of the trachea. 
It is concluded, therefore, that we have here a reflex action by which 
expiration, once begun, is continued. 

In the fowl, therefore, inspiration begins, presumably as a result of 
increasing carbon dioxide tension in the blood. Distension of the lunss 
and air-sacs as a result of inspiration acts as a stimulus for the first part 
of the Hering-Breuer reflex whereby inspiration is inhibited. Expiration 
begins, largely as a passive movement (in the fowl placed on its back), 
and the passage of the expired air up the trachea promotes expiration, 
which continues as a forceful act. That portion of the Hering-Breuer 
mflex whereby expiration automatically promotes inspiration is weak. 
Expiration presumably ceases with alteration of blood pH. The unusual 
feature whereby we find two powerful reflexes inhibiting inspiration and 
promoting expiration may coniecturally be related to the function of 
g t m birds and to the peculiarities of respiration during flight, or to 
t e act that the flow of air during inspiration is an unobstructed one firom 
^ ea to^ the air-sacs via the main bronchi, while the air stream 
unng expiration must meet with considerable obstruction in its passatre 
rough the recurrent bronchi and the fine parabronchial air capillaries 
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where gaseoxis exchange takes place [Graham, 1940]. Examination of a 
normal record of respiration shows that expiration lasts twice as long 
as inspiration (Fig. 5 B). 

SUMMAJRY 

1. Section of the vagus nerves in the neck of the anaesthetized fowl 
slows the respiratory movements (after initial stimulation). 

2. Stimulation of the central end of one cnt vagus with a weak 
induced current (the other vagus being intact) slows respiration and 
increases inspiratory tonus. 

3. Clamping of the trachea after expiration promotes inspiration 
and vice versa. 

4. Inflation of the isolated lung and air-sacs on one side promotes 
expiratory movements; deflation of the lung has no effect on respiration. 

6. Blowing air in an expiratory manner along the trachea (in situ 
but separate from the lungs) inhibits inspiration. This effect is abolished 
by section of the vagi or cocainizing the mucous membrane of the trachea. 
An inspiratory air stream has no effect. 

6. The Hering-Breuer reflex is present in the fowl in a modified 
form. The action of this reflex is chiefly to promote expiration. 

' 7. Once begun expiration is continued by an expiratory reflex 
evoked by the passage of air out through the trachea. 

8. Normally the expiratory phase of a respiratory movement lasts 
twice as long as the inspiratory phase. 

9. These facts may be related to the differences in the direction of 
the flow of air during inspiration and expiration in the fowl. 

This work wafl aided by a gtant from the Medical Eeaearch Conncdl. 
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Adrenal cortex and phosphorylation of vitamin By S. Ochoa 
and E. J. Eossiter. From the Department of Biochemistry, Orford. 
{Received 28 October 1939) 

Yeiz&r and Ids colleagues [Verzfir & McDongall, 1936, for references] 
have claimed that the phosphoiylating capacity of an organism is 
impaired during adrenal cortical insufficiency. More specifically, Laszt 
[1938] suggests that the hormone of the adrenal cortex is essential 
for the formation of cocarhoxylase (vitamin pyrophosphate) from 
vitamin AH the evidence for such an hypothesis is of an indirect 
nature. 

Using the method of Ochoa & Peters [1938] vre have been unable; 

(1) To detect any significant difference in the cocarboxylase content 
of boiled extracts of liver tissue taken from normal and adrenalectomized 
rats. 

(2) To detect any significant difference in the increase of liver 
cocarhoxylase foliouing the injection (30 min, before killing) of 3 mg. 
free vitamin B^ hydrochloride, i.e. in the ability of the liver of normal 
and adrenalectomized rats to phosphorylate vitamin Bj in vivo (Table I). 


Table I. Mean cocarboiylaso content (eipreaed in #xg./g. firest tissue) of liver of rata. 


Treatment 

Xo animals 

Cocarbosj-Iaae 

2 X S.E. 

formal: 



Xo injection 

7 

1-3 

iO-4 

Injected 

4 

11-1 

±2-2 

Adrenalectomized : 




Xo injection 
Injected 

6 

0 

1-5 

10-9 

±0-3 

±0-8 


(3) To detect any difference in the in vitro synthesis of cocarboxylase 
tissue taken from normal and adrenalectomized rats 

(Table 11). 


a 
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Table II. CocarboxyJaso (eipreasod in /ig-/g* frosh tiasuo) in sbces of liver tisane after 
incubation lor 30 min, at 38° C. Medinm, Ringer-phosphate pH 8'4. Gas, oxygen. 


Treatment 

No additions 

Plus 20 ug. 
Vitamin Bj 

Cocarboxylase 

synthesized 

Normal 

2-6 

B-5 

3-0 


3-6 

ILO 

7-4 

Adrenaleotomized 

3-6 

10-3 

6-8 


2-6 

4-4 

1-9 


3-2 

5-4 

2-2 


Points 1 and 2 have also been confirmed for kidney tissue (Table III). 
Here the synthesis of cocarboxylase from vitamin is less than in liver 
tissue, but again there is no difference in the phosphorylating capacity 
of kidneys from normal and adrenalectomized animals. 


Tabls UL Cocarboxylaae (expressed in pg./g. fresh tissue) in Jddnoy of rats. 


Treatment 

No injection 

Injected 

Normal 

0-8 

3-6 


1-2 

3-9 


1-0 

4-9 


1-0 

6-8 

Adrenaleotomized 

1-0 

4-9 


0-8 

6-8 


The adrenaleotomized animals were only used when they were in an 
■in extremis condition produced by the adrenal cortical insufficiency. Such 
animals showed all the usual symptoms of the deficiency, e.g. extreme 
weakness, loss of appetite, loss of body weight, low body temperature. 
Similar animals not used for experiment died within eight days of reaching 
this stage. 

Thus we are able to say that even in extreme adrenal cortical m- 
sufficiency, direct determinations of cocarboxylase offer no evidence for 
the theory that the adrenal cortical hormone is necessary for the phos- 
phorylation of vitamin B^. 
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The cholinergic nature of the nervous supply to the electrical 
organ of the Torpedo {Torpedo marmorata). By W. Beldberg, 

A. Fessaed and D. IfACHiiAiraoHN. From the Maritime Station, 
Arcachon. {Received 30 October 1939) 

The electrical organ of the Torpedo has been compared with a collection 
of modified motor endplates which are not accompanied by muscle fibres. 

It appeared therefore possible that the nerves supplying this organ might 
act by hberation of acetylcholine. We have examined this possibility 
and the results obtained provide the experimental evidence for the 
acceptance of such a theory. 

The finding of Auger & Fessard [1938] that the electrical organ is not 
excitable electrically after degeneration of its nerves made it difficult 
to imagine that the organ would be activated electrically by the impulses 
reaching the terminal network. Auger & Fessard therefore considered 
the possibility that the discharge might be brought about by liberation 
of some polarising or depolarizing substance and the analogy of the 
electrical organ with the motor endplate suggested to Nachmansohn the 
possibility of a similar mechanism of nervous action at both structures. 
Having found a strong concentration of choline esterase in the motor 
endplates [Mamay & Nachmansohn, 1937, 1938; Nachmansohn, 1939], 
Mamay, on his suggestion, made a similar study of the electrical organ 
of the Torpedo and found a choline esterase concentration much stronger 
than that of any other organ hitherto examined [Mamay, 1937; 
Nachmansohn & Lederer, 1939]. 

Choline esterase content. We found for the electrical organ of the 
Torpedo a Qchj: (™g- of acetylcholine hydrolysed in 1 hr. by 100 mg. 
of ground up tissue) of 170-250. In the Raia where the discharge from 
the electrical organ proceeds more slowly particularly with regard to its 
declining phase [Auger & Fessard, 1939] and resembles that obtained in 
the Torpedo after eserine, the Qch.e found to be 3-10. 

Acetylcholine content. The electrical organ of the Torpedo contains a 
substance which could be identified as acetylcholine by its pharmaco- 
logical reaction and its behaviour to alkali, choline esterase and eserine. 
We found 60-100 fig. of acetylcholine per gram fresh tissue consisting of 
about 92 % of water. 

Liberation of acetylcholine. Part of the organ was perfused with 
escnmzed salt solution at a rate of 3-5 c.c./min. through the artery 
accompanying the second nerve to the organ. The venous effluent was 
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tested on the eserinized leech muscle. For t his purpose it had to be 
diluted on account of its strong salt concentration. In the absence of 
stimulation it had no action or caused only a weak contraction which 
disappeared as perfusion was continued. Perfusate collected during 
nervous stimulation caused strong contractions equivalent to those 
produced by solutions of acetylcholine of 1 ; 16 nuUions to 1 : 40 millions. 
The identity of the active principle with acetylcholine was ascertained 
by the fact that it was destroyed by alkaH and that it failed to appear 
in the venous effluent during nervous stimulation if no eserine had been 
added to the perfusion fluid. 

Effect of eserine on the discharge. The addition of eserine to the per- 
fusion fluid lengthened the single discharge. With repeated stimulation 
(frequency 10-16 per sec.) of the nerve fatigue set in much earher than 
without eserine; the discharges diminished quickly and disappeared 
during a stimulation period of 3-6 min. Short lasting lecoveiy took 
place when stimulation was discontinued for half a minute. Auger & 
Fessard [1940] have made similar observations on isolated prisms of the 
organ. 

Effect of acetylcholine. Close range arterial injections of acetylcholine 
(10-200 fig.) into the perfused organ connected with an amplifier caused 
potential changes in the same direction as those of the discharge. The 
electrical variation increased in voltage and in duration with the dose 
injected. The addition of eserine to the perfusion fluid lowered the 
threshold concentration of acetylcholine, effects being obtained with as 
little as 2-6 fig. The responses to injected acetylcholine lasted a few 
seconds whereas the duration of the normally elicited discharge was a 
few milliseconds only. This difference can be explained by the fact that 
even a quick arterial injection cannot imitate the sudden and syn- 
chronous liberation of acetylcholine at the nerve endings and its sub- 
sequent quick destruction. In comparing the effects of arterial injections 
with those obtained on mammalian striated muscles we have also to take 
into account that in these the acetylcholine acts on the endplates but 
that the repetitive response is a reaction of the muscle fibres. These are 
absent in the electrical organ where the effect of acetylcholine in polarizing 
or depolarizing the membranes must be regarded as the final event, 
lacking any subsequent stimidating effect. 

A full account of the experiments will appear in the Archives Inter- 
nationales de Physiohgie. 
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The fixed framework of reticulocytes produced hy injection of 
phenylhydrazine. By Eric Ponder and Sid net Velick. From 
the Biological LaboTatory, Cold Spring Harbour, Long Island, N.I ., and 
the Department of Protozoology, School of Hygiene and Public Health, 
The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. (Received 30 October 
1939) 

The “fixed frameivork” of the mature erythrocyte of the rabbit has 
been found by Fricke, Parker & Ponder [1939] to be 2-2 g./lOO c.c. of cells. 
This note deals with the fixed framework of reticulocytes produced in 
the rabbit by three intrapeiitoneal injections of 1 % phenylhydrazine 
hydrochloride in doses of 20 mg./kg. body weight. 

The washed cells were haemolysed with twelve volumes of water and 
the electrical resistance and impermeability to haemoglobin restored by 
making the dilute suspension isotonic with NaCl, which also makes it 
possible to concentrate the ghosts by centrifugation at moderate speeds. 
The dry weights of the upper and lower layers of the centrifugate were 
determiued, and the volume concentration of the ghosts in the lower 
layer calculated from the electrical resistance of the suspension and the 
suspending medium (in this case the supernatant fluid) by the equation 

where is the resistance of the ghost suspension, rg the resistance of the 
medium, and IjX the “form factor”, which has been shown to be virtually 
the same for the “reversed” ghost as for the intact celL 

The ratio F of the haemoglobin concentration in the supernatant 
solution and the packed suspension was determined by direct comparison 
m the Pulfrich photometer at 4300 A., from wHch c^/cg, the ratio of 
haemoglobm concentration in the ghosts and suspending medium could 
be calculated from the equation 

<hIcz-(F — l—v)lv, 
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■tt^here (\ and Cn are the haemoglobin concentration in the ghosts andtk 
suspension medium respectively. The haemoglobin concentration, Cj, m 
the supernatant fluid was found to be equal to the dry weight cortect«d 
for the amount of NaCl present, which was 1 % by weight both in the 
supernatant fluid and in the packed suspension. 

The fixed framework is then given by the equation 

Fixed framework = c,v-av m 

V 

where du = g./c.c. upper fluid, dj^—g./c.c. lower fluid, v= volume concentra 
tion of ghosts, o = g. NaCl/c.c. ghosts. 

The values on normal cells, which confirm those obtained by Fricke f 
ah, is sh’ghtly less than the amount of lipoid material and non-haemoglohi 
protein contained in the available analytical data : 


% retdoulocytos 

Fixed finmework g./lOO o.o. cells 
Fixed framework of retioulooytoa 


0- 3 00 60-0 4S-0 42'0 

1- 96 2-1 2-8 64 6-2 

— — 30 9 1 


The values obtained on suspensions of cells containing many reticu- 
locytes are T6-3 times as high as those obtained on cells from normal 
blood. If the difl'erence is due entirely to the increased percentage of 
reticulocytes, then the fixed framework of reticulocytes is 2-4-6 times as 
great as that of mature cells. It must be kept in mind, however, that tbe 
phenylhydrazine cells contain an insoluble protein which has been 
designated as denatured globin, and which, though a non-integral part 
of the structure, would be included in the fixed framework determination 
if it does not diffuse out of the cell during haemolysis. This protein has 
never been observed in the normal reticulocyte. The presence of this 
protein, which would not be expected to be present in constant amounts, 
may explain the wide range observed in the fixed framework of the 
cells from phenylhydrazine-treated rabbits. The results show, however, 
that the amount of fixed framework of reticulocytes is considerably 
higher than that of the normal orthochromatic red cell. 
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